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PREFACE 


This book is the result of investigation of the subject of armament 
limitation, first in Oxford and then at Harvard University and Radcliffe 
College. The original subject of research to meet the partial requirements 
for the Oxford B. Litt. and the Radcliffe Ph. D. degrees was “The Move¬ 
ment for a Limitation of Armaments to 1907,” which finally resulted in 
The Disarmament Illusion (Macmillan, 1942), published under the aus¬ 
pices of the Bureau of International Research of Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College. Although much of the material of Part I of the pres¬ 
ent study is in The Disarmament Illusion, the writer felt that for the 
sake of a well-balanced treatment of American disarmament policy this 
material should be included. Therefore, I acknowledge the permission 
granted by the Bureau of International Research to reprint passages which 
have already appeared in the previous volume. 

Further research on American disarmament policies was carried on 
independently and in graduate studies in government at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity conducted by Professors Rupert Emerson and Frederick L. Schu- 
man. I am grateful to Professors Emerson and Schuman for their help- 
ful suggestions and criticism and also to Sir Alfred Zimmern, sometime 
Montague Burton Professor of International Relations in the University 
of Oxford, who in 1933 suggested research on the subject of arms limitation 
and advised me on work for the Oxford B. Litt. degree. 

This book is not peace propaganda; neither is it an expose of nor a 
laudatory commentary upon American disarmament or armament policy. 
Rather it is a historical treatment and critique of the part the United 
States government has played, or failed to play, in the movement for a 
imitation of armaments. Disarmament is not a moral, not a mathematical, 
not a technical, but a political problem; while armaments are merely the 

means by which states seek to give effect to their national policies. Too 
often these facts have been ignored. 

The one available treatise on the subject, Benjamin H. Williams’s 
I he United States and Disarmament, was published in 1931 with the 
purpose of showing the “impropriety” of heavy nationalistic armaments 
m a period of economic internationalism.” His book was written before 
the Geneva Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, 
t e second London Naval Conference, the collapse of the League of Na- 

F° nS \ the S eneral world rearmament. A related study, Giovanni 
ln gely s The Politics of Naval Disarmament, published in 1932, deals with 
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the naval phase of the subject, which is of first importance to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the United States, but presents a special 
Italian point of view on many of the questions treated. Both of the above 
treatises were written from the perspective of the early thirties looking back 
over the twenties. Inevitably, a study prepared fifteen years later, with 
World War II in the immediate foreground, is bound to approach the 
disarmament problem from a different point of view. Since the assump¬ 
tions on which the Washington treaties were based have proved false, the 
Washington Conference does not appear as exemplary as it was pictured 
in the 1920’s. 

In considering the pervasive phenomenon called American nationalism 
in its relation to the movement for a limitation of armaments, the writer 
has attempted to explain the course of the policy of the United States to¬ 
ward disarmament. At times our government has taken a genuine, con¬ 
structive, and dramatic leadership in the movement for limitation; at other 
times it has considered the problem, especially that of land armaments, 
as one confined to Europe. We have never favored, either for ourselves 
or for the world at large, any general, immediate, and drastic disarmament 
as a panacea for war. The successful limitation proposals we have spon¬ 
sored or approved have been limited in their application either to con¬ 
quered nations to prevent future aggression, or to categories of armaments, 
such as capital ships or cruisers, or to specific regions, such as the Great 
Lakes. And the salutary results from the Rush-Bagot Agreement—the only 
permanent disarmament arrangement in our history—have been due to 
the fact that there has been no serious clash of national policies between 
two people in geographic proximity linked together by a common lan¬ 
guage and by economic and social ties. 

‘‘No nation in the world,” declared Henry L. Stimson in 1932, “is so 
deeply interested from the aspect of both its moral and material welfare 
in the existence of peace” as is the United States. Closely connected with 
the maintenance of world harmony is the question of limiting and control¬ 
ling armaments. It is true that Americans in the past have not faced the 
same dangers from large armaments as have the peoples of Europe, whose 
frontiers have been crossed many times by rapidly moving armies and still 
more rapidly flying airplanes and whose cities and ancient monuments 
have been damaged or destroyed by bombs dropped from the air. Never¬ 
theless, we have had a great economic and idealistic interest in the main¬ 
tenance of peaceful and prosperous conditions throughout the world, and 
the absence of an immediate danger of invasion has left this country free 
to approach disarmament in a comparatively rational frame of mind. Con- 
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sequently, several presidents and statesmen from George Washington to 

Harry S. Truman have grappled with and attempted to offer some solu¬ 
tion to the problem. 

* * # 

The publication of this book has been made possible through the inter¬ 
est and generosity of the Bureau of International Research of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity and Radcliffe College, and for that I am deeply grateful. Special 
appreciation is due Professor Sidney B. Fay, Chairman of the Bureau, and 
Dr. Bernice Brown Cronkhite, Dean of the Graduate School of Radcliffe 
College. To the latter I am indebted for wise counsel, sympathetic and 
continued interest in my research, and constructive criticism of the man¬ 
uscript. I am also indebted to Professor Payson S. Wild, Jr., of the Govern¬ 
ment Department of Harvard University, who advised me when I was 
doing research for the doctorate, and without whose encouragement per¬ 
haps neither of my studies would have reached a form for publication. 
Miss Edith D. Haley, Secretary of the Bureau of International Research, 
and Dr. Myrtle C. Henry kindly read the manuscript. 

Finally, the reader should understand that direct quotations in instruc¬ 
tions to our delegates and official statements made by them at disarmament 
conferences represented the point of view of our government at the par¬ 
ticular time, which may or may not be the same today. For example, sev¬ 
eral positions taken by the representative of the United States on the Pre¬ 
paratory Commission of the Geneva Conference for the Limitation and 
Reduction of Armaments were modified in the conference proper. More¬ 
over, the unquoted deductions, opinions, and assertions made in the Sum¬ 
mary are private ones and should not be construed as official or as reflect¬ 
ing the views of the United States government or of the members of the 

Bureau of International Research. For these conclusions, right or wrong, 

I alone am responsible. 

Merze Tate 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

may, 1947 
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THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT 


With the fighting of World War II finally over, after millions of men 
have been killed, one of the major problems for the countries to consider 
is the regulation of armaments. At such a time, a majority of the people 
are agreed that disarmament is desirable, but few can see the means of its 
realization, for certain hallowed obstacles still remain to be surmounted. 
These hindrances are the necessity of reconciling disarmament with the 
sovereignty of the state, the problems of inspection, the need for the appli¬ 
cation of sanctions, the difficulty of arriving at a proportional equality, the 
unwillingness of all nations to accept arbitration or other peaceful methods 
o settling disputes as a substitute for war, the opposition of some states 
to the acceptance of the status quo as permanent, and, finally, the need for 
the incorporation of the idea of peaceful change into the international order. 
These are obstacles as numerous as those hindering the abolition of war; 

these are barriers which must be surmounted if a just and enduring peace 
is to be achieved. 

Assuming that there exists, in principle, a willingness to disarm, in¬ 
superable obstacles appear when a serious effort is made to translate theories 
o isarmament into actualities. First, the perplexing problem of harmon¬ 
izing disarmament with the desire of nations to maintain their sovereignty 
unimpaired must be solved. States will not disarm so long as they insist 
upon maintaining their national sovereignty intact; for the idea of absolute 
sovereignty involves in the last resort the right to do anything which may 
be held to serve the national interest, regardless of the consequences of such 
action upon the rest of the world. A sovereign state invariably asserts the 
power to be the ultimate judge in its own controversies, to enforce its own 
nception o rights, to treat its own nationals as it sees fit, to regulate its 

migration policy and economic life, and to increase its armaments with- 
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out limit. Moreover, sovereignty necessarily implies the right to make 
war in the national interest. And there can be no doubt that so long as 
nations exist there will be provocations to war. 

Certainly the question of the sovereignty of the states is a major issue 
in international relations. Significantly, the declaration signed at Moscow 
in 1943 by the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China 
pledged the establishment at the earliest practicable date of “a general inter¬ 
national organization based on the principal of the sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving states.” On November 5, four days after the publication of 
this declaration, the United States Senate passed by the overwhelming 
majority of 85 to 5 (90 to 6 if the positions of absentee senators are con¬ 
sidered), the Connally resolution through which postwar collaboration was 
pledged. But in the same resolution the Senate emphasized and insisted 
upon the sovereignty of nations. In the third and fourth paragraphs, the 
Connally resolution advocated that the United States join with “free and 
sovereign nations” in the creation of an international authority “based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace loving states.” To all 
indications, these references to sovereignty clearly implied that the Senate 
favored an association of national governments but was opposed to an 
international authority with powers which could be exercised indepen¬ 
dently of our government. 

Edwin L. James commented upon this action in the New YorJ^ Times: 

What does the Senate mean by its emphasis on “sovereignty”? It means 
simply that the nation must retain the right in fundamentals to have its say and 
not be forced to do what it does not wish to do. “Sovereignty” is and must be 
a relative term because any international commitment is a limitation on unfettered 
sovereignty. What the Senate means is that Washington must have a voice and 
a veto power on matters that may be judged to affect our interest fundamentally. 1 

Finally, the Charter of the United Nations specifically states, in Article 
2, that the “Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all its Members.” 

Today each state exercises sovereignty within the limits of its territory 
and allows no other authority to interfere with the direction of its domestic 
affairs. But to assure observance of any international agreement there 
must be inspection and control. No one has been able to suggest how 
controls can be developed without intolerable interference in the internal 
affairs of nations. Most authorities point out the technical difficulties of 
realizing an adequate system of inspection against a background of national 

1 Edwin L. James, “The Senate Drifts Back to Old League Formula,” New Yor\ 
Times , November 7, 1943, sec. 4, p. 3. 
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rivalry. In the case of the development of atomic energy, certain national 
activities in that field lead more or less definitely to atomic armament, 
while others have as their purpose the peaceful application oi atomic energy. 
The fact that in much ol their course these two types of activity are iden¬ 
tical, or nearly identical, makes the problem ot inspection peculiarly dilhcult. 

In every stage of the development of atomic energy from raw materials 
to weapons some sort of control must be exercised. 1 herefore, a very ex¬ 
tensive and technically highly qualified stall would be required. 1 he con¬ 
trolling and inspecting organization would have to be active in research 
and development anil as thoroughly informed ahout the operations as are 
the operators themselves. A fundamental objection to an agency charged 
solely with inspection is that it will inevitably be slow to take into account 
changes in the science and technology of the field. An inspector cannot 
look intelligently for a factory of whose principle of design and operation 
he has never heard. In a Held as new’ and as subject to technical variations 
and change as atomic energy, the controlling agency must he at least as 
inventive and at least as well informed as any agency which may attempt 
to evade control. In fact, it might be impossible to recruit a sufficiently 
highly qualified staff of experts and administrators for the work. It has 
been estimated that for a diffusion plant operated under national auspices 
three hundred inspectors would he required to offer any real hope of guard- 
against diversion. They would have to check not merely accounts and 
measuring instruments hut also individuals personally. Inquiries would 
need to be made of individuals without regard to rank or general status. 
In addition, it would be especially important to check the location and em¬ 
ployment of scientists and many technologists, probably including students. 
Industrial secrets would he at least open to “prying.” 2 

The presence of large numbers of “foreigners” having special privileges 
and immunities and entering barracks, arsenals, factories, diffusion plants, 
reactors, laboratories, shipyards, airdromes, and mines would be attended 
by serious friction and objections. Adequate surveillance bv inspection 
involves a persistent challenge of the good faith of the nations inspected. 
Thus to all the other causes of conflict would he added the supervision of 
a third party—always irritating—and possible accusations of manipulating 
gures and arming secretly. The effect of this would vary with countries. 

It would probably be as obnoxious to Americans as to any others. Certainly 
the corrosive effect upon morale and loyalty of the inspecting organization 
would be serious. Finally, the exaggerated development of the idea of 

°J StatC ’ A Re f ,ort ° n the International Control of Atomic Energy 

sultantfl w 't- SeCreta 'y°f State ’ s Committee on Atomic Energy by a Board of Con - 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, March 16, 1946), p. 7. 
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national sovereignty makes most governments reluctant or opposed to sub¬ 
mitting the status of their armaments to international supervision. 

The eighth point of the Adantic Charter indicated that the uldmate 
ideal in international relations is “the abandonment of the use of force” by 
all nations. But “pending the establishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security,” the disarmament of “nauons which threaten, 
or may threaten aggression outside their frontiers” is considered essential. 
Thus point eight of the Charter, like Part V of the Treaty of Versailles, 
expressed the intention of general disarmament after the preliminary dis¬ 
armament of defeated or aggressor nations. The first step in this direction 
was taken at the Tripartite Conference of Berlin, where provision was made 
for the general disarmament and demilitarization of Germany. Such an 
arrangement once before proved disastrous. Vanquished powers cannot 
be kept disarmed and their defeat perpetuated in the midst of armed neigh¬ 
bors. No nation, its past aggression notwithstanding, can long be denied 
an army, a navy, and an air force simply on the basis of its demonstrated 
misuse of them. Armaments cannot be withheld from some nations as a 
punishment and allowed others as a privilege. Furthermore, recent history 
has shown the danger that exists in tempting the inventiveness of a defeated 
and frustrated people either by denying them certain armaments or by 
attempting to limit their war potential. If the easily worked sources of 
energy—such as coal deposits—should be taken from an aggressor nation, 
would it not seek to harness the power in sea waves or in the cosmic ray, 
or to derive energy from splitting the uranium atom? 

An attempt to limit war potential through the fragmentation of a large 
state or the destruction of its basic industries or even through international 
mineral control would not guarantee world peace. The three great powers 
at Berlin sought to eliminate Germany’s war potential by prohibiting “the 
production of arms, ammunition and implements of war as well as all types 
of aircraft and sea-going ships.” Furthermore, the “production of metals, 
chemicals, machinery and other items that are directly necessary to a war 
economy shall be rigidly controlled and restricted to Germany’s approved 
postwar peacetime needs.” 

A program of mineral sanctions limiting the importation into Germany 
and Japan of vital mineral raw materials and alloys—petroleum, iron ore, 
manganese, chromium, tungsten, nickel, molybdenum, vanadium, copper, 
tin, aluminum, pitchblende, graphite, beryllium, and scrap—conceivably 
might be used as a form of postwar punishment of these aggressor nations 
and as a means of preventing their future rearmament. But we must not 
assume that the aggressors of the past will be the only aggressors of the 
future. Moreover, general international mineral control would be a rela- 
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lively feeble means of maintaining universal peace. In order to Ik- effective, 
mineral control would have to be substantially complete and gap proof. I'or 
its enforcement it would require extensive cooperation and cumbersome 
machinery both outside and inside of the countries at which it might l>c 
aimed. Such comprehensive supervision would require a permanent army 
of foreign economic controllers, whose presence would be a source of per¬ 
petual tension and friction. Economic control measures should Ik- admin¬ 
istratively feasible. But this would not l>c the case with the allocation of 
strategic minerals. Systematic smuggling of imports would be difficult to 
detect, while, no doubt, the substitution of synthetic products would lx: 
possible in many cases. LJnder fluctuating conditions and changing tech¬ 
nology the normal peacetime requirements for each type of material would 
be impossible to determine, and hence stock piles might be accumulated. 
Harold G. Moulton and Louis Marlio feel that under a system of mineral 
sanctions it would soon be regarded as necessary to extend the controls to 
direct supervision over the entire internal economy/ Mineral control is 
only one component of a more complete and effective plan of defense against 
aggression, including the direct supervision of military production. Inter¬ 
national control of minerals alone would not assure peace; on the contrary, 
such regulation would probably irritate and disturb both mineral importing 
and mineral exporting countries and would hamper the development of 
good will and cooperation among nations. 4 

Though direct control over selected strategic industries in Germany and 
Japan might prevent these nations from embarking upon international con¬ 
quest, it alone would not ensure world safety. The control of their key 
aviation, aluminum, and oil industries and the distribution of electric 
power could not absolutely prevent strong aggressive nations from re¬ 
establishing their military power. It might still be possible through new 
technological developments, through discoveries in chemistry and physics, 
t rough secret stock-piling, and by placing orders or developing war facil¬ 
ities in friendly countries, for such nations gradually to build up sufficient 
strength to conquer nearby regions, the occupation of which might again 

P aCe such nati °ns in a comparatively strong position. Therefore, Moulton 
and Marlio conclude “that the difficulties and complications involved in 
preventing re-armament by economic measures are so great that they can¬ 
not be depended upon to keep Germany and Japan under effective control.” 5 

inJ^ a n 1 n G « M0 \ I,t0n a T nd L ° UiS Marli °’ The c °»irol of Germany and Japan (Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1944), p. 94. 

?o^ linera !^ U PP' ieS t0 Preserve P “«-" a symposium, Mining and 
5 w f y> Apn , 944, PP ' 199 - 20/ ' Moulton and Marlio, Control , chap. iii. 

Moulton and Marlio, Control , p. 93. 
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If this is true for the control of just two countries, how much more true is it 
for the entire world. 

The obvious means of preventing aggressor nations from reestablishing 
their military power is permanent occupation. But this would require 
large numbers of troops and heavy expenditures. It would also be a source 
of perpetual friction involving continuous political and social unrest. More¬ 
over, the policing nations in time would grow weary of their enforcement 
responsibilities. Finally, merely occupying Germany and Japan and elim¬ 
inating or controlling their industries that could be used for military pro¬ 
duction would not necessarily lead to a general limitation of armaments. 

In addition, the danger to international tranquility arising from the 
presence of disarmed nations beside armed conquerors should not be over¬ 
looked. However, the agreements reached at Moscow, at Dumbarton Oaks, 
at Yalta, at San Francisco, and at Potsdam contained no promise of general 
disarmament. In pledge 2 of the Moscow Declaration of 1943, the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China agreed that after the 
termination of hostilities they would not “employ their military forces with¬ 
in the territory of other states except for the purposes envisaged in this 
declaration and after joint consultation.” The four nations further 
pledged themselves to cooperate “with one another and with other mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations to bring about a practicable general agreement 
with respect to the regulation of armaments in the postwar world.” Note 
the use of the less dangerous words, “regulation of armaments,” rather than 
“limitation of armaments.” Even the implication of a pledge to disarm 
like that found in point four of Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points and in 
Part V of the Versailles Treaty was avoided. In order to promote the estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance of international peace and security with the 
least diversion of the world’s human and economic resources for armaments, 
the powers at Dumbarton Oaks assigned to the Security Council, with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee, “the responsibility for formula¬ 
ting plans for the establishment of a system of regulation of armaments for 
submission to the members of the Organization.” 0 At Dumbarton Oaks 
there was general agreement that peace can succeed only where there is a 
will and where there is power to enforce it. The parties at the conference 
pledged to disarm the Axis powers and to keep them disarmed even if it 
is necessary to use force to do so. After the Crimea Conference, Prime Min¬ 
ister Churchill, President Roosevelt, and Marshall Stalin announced: 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and Nazism and to 

6 Department of State, Dumbarton Oa\s Documents on International Organization , 
Publication no. 2192, Conference Series no. 56 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944), p. 13. 
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secure that Germany will never again Ik* able to disturb the peace of the world. 
We arc determined to disarm and disband all German armed forces; break up 
for all time the German General Staff that has rcf>eatedly contrived’the resur 
gencc of German militarism; remove or destroy all German military equipment; 
eliminate or control all German industry that could he used for military produo 
tion; ... It is not our purpose to destroy the people of Germany, but only when 
Nazism and militarism have l>een exterminated will there be hoj>c for a decent 
life for Germans, and a place for them in the comity of nations. 7 


Arrangements were made at Berlin to implement this Crimea declara¬ 
tion. The Allies, determined to extirpate German militarism and Nazism, 
agreed to the measures necessary to assure that Germany never attain will 
threaten her neighbors or the peace of the world.” The tripartite agreement 
provided for the following: 


The complete disarmament and demilitarization of Germany and the elimina¬ 
tion or control of all German industry that could be used for military production 
To these ends: 


(a) All German land, naval and air forces, the SS, SA, SD and Gestapo, with 
a * thc ! r or S an * za dons, staffs and institutions, including the general staff, the 
officers’ corps, reserve corps, military schools, war veterans’ organizations and al 
other military- and quasi-military organizations, together with all clubs and as¬ 
sociations which serve to keep alive the military tradition in Germany, shall he 
completely and finally abolished in such manner as permanently to prevent the 
reV 7k\ ° F reor S anizati on of German militarism and Nazism. 

(b) All arms, ammunition and implements of war and all specialized facil- 
ine* tor their production shall be held at the disposal of the Allies or destroyed. 

1 he maintenance and production of all aircraft and all arms, ammunition and 
implements of war shall be prevented. 


Nevertheless, in spite of these agreements, the postwar world must profit 
rom the history of the twenties and thirties and understand that imposed 
unilateral disarmament, unless it is quickly followed by progressive multi¬ 
lateral disarmament based on the principle of the equality of nations, will 
never inaugurate an enduring peace. 

Thus, in the final analysis, the Atlantic Charter, the Moscow Declara¬ 
tion, the Charter of the United Nations, and the Tripartite Berlin Agree¬ 
ment will not bring about a general and lasting armament limitation. If 
armaments are to be limited, all states must desist from the use of force 
tor the settlement of their disputes. They must renounce the claim to be 
the final judge in their controversies and must submit to the jurisdiction of 
an international authority. This renunciation of sovereignty will neces- 
sitate the organization of an internatio nal force of some form and the 

u! W5 m “ < mime °S ra P hed )> released by the 
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setting up of machinery for the imposition of economic sanctions on aggres¬ 
sors. For this reason vve must arrive at a new conception of the function 
of armaments and must come to regard armies, navies, and air fleets as 
international as well as national instruments of policy. The use of weapons 

of war must be internationalized so that all nations can rely upon them for 
protection. 

The creation of an international police force is not merely a technical 
problem; it is a political and geographical one as well. Its establishment 
should not simply mean the formation of a closed armed alliance of the 
victorious powers to perpetuate the political and territorial settlements made 
in the peace treaties. Yet there is difficulty in envisioning a postwar inter¬ 
national force which would not in some way reflect the political hegemony 
of the victors. Moreover, an overwhelmingly powerful international police 
force cannot “exist as a thing apart from the actualities of industrial central¬ 
ization. Thus Leonard W. Cronkhite observes: “No such force is possible 
except as it be renewed and supplemented from great industrial centers. 
Conversely, wherever great industrial activity exists, there lie latent great 
potential forces of aggression as well as of the control of aggression. So 
long as major industrial nations support the peace system, they can supply 
the so-called international police force.” 8 

Unfortunately, the work of an international police force, which would 
be largely policing, auditing, and attempting to discover evidences of 
bad faith, would not be attractive to the type of personnel essential to the 
job. The successful performance of the dreary task would require adminis¬ 
trators, geologists, mining experts, engineers, physicists, chemists, biologists, 
and others technically highly qualified and thoroughly informed on military 
and scientific operations. Mere policing would offer these specialists an 
uninspiring, unchallenging, and pathetically inadequate motive. 

Apparently the use of force is unavoidable in the world; therefore effort 
ought to be directed toward the constructive organization of force to per¬ 
form an international police function. In the words of Secretary Hull, the 
task of the delegates to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference was “to find the 
methods by which power may be rightly applied to the best interests of all 
nation.’ 9 There must, of course, be agreement upon the purpose for which 
force is to be used. “An international police force is more a function of a 
pronounced will to peace, than a will to peace is a function of an inter- 

8 Leonard W. Cronkhite, “Real Victory is Seen in an Assurance of Future Peace,” 
New Yor\ Times, June 6, 1943, sec. 4, p. 10. Mr. Cronkhite is an officer of the World 
Peace Foundation and is vice-president of the United Nations Association of Massachu¬ 
setts. 

9 New Yor\ Times, September 30, 1944, p. 5. 
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national police force. The problem of the twentieth century is not <!is 
armament to assure peace but co-armament to maintain peace. 

At Dumbarton Oaks all the powers represented were agreed that sutH- 
dent military forces should lie placed at the command of the Security 
Council to enforce its decision. They differed, however, on how these 
forces should be organized. 1 he Americans proposed iliat separate agree¬ 
ments on the size and quantity of these forces be drawn up which would 
go into effect automatically once the Council acted. The British proposed 
a permanent joint chiefs of staff which would control the policing of the 
Axis powers and plan the contribution each country would make toward 
any peace-enforcing action. 1 he Russians urged the creation of an utter 
national air force made up of volunteers from the member states. The 
Chinese recommended a military commission to "draft a disarmament con¬ 
vention and supervise its execution, draft and execute plans for military 
sanctions, and organize and direct an international police force." A step 
in the right direction was taken at San Francisco. Chapter VII of the 
Charter of the United Nations is an attempt to arrange for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, including prevention and suppression 
°* a &§ res sion. Articles 43, 45, and 46 of this chapter read: 


Article 41 

1. All Members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the main¬ 
tenance of international peace and security, undertake to make available to the 
oecurit) Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or agree¬ 
ments, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, neces¬ 
sary tor the purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers and tvpes of 

forces, their degree of readiness and general location, and the nature 'of the 
facilities and assistance to be provided. 


A rticle 45 

k n .° r n e , r to enable the United Nations to take urgent military measures, Mem¬ 
bers shall hold immediately available national air-force contingents for combined 
international enforcement action. The strength and degree of readiness of these 
contingents and plans for their combined action shall be determined, within the 
lmits laid down in the special agreement or agreements referred to in Article 43, 
y e Security Council with the assistance of the Military Statf Committee. 


Article 46 

•*** appl j Ca , tion ° f armcd force sha11 be made by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

The mtemationa 1 police force, whatever its actual structure, should be 
established by the consent and w ith the cooperation of all nations. In 

“Letter from Mr. Leonard W. Cronkhite to the writer, June 10, 1943. 
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numbers and in materiel this police force should be superior to any national 
army, for it should not only check the insubordination of the little states, but 
also, in the event of need, reduce to obedience even great powers. It should 
be cohesive and mobile, since the deterring influence of a police force con¬ 
sists chiefly in its ability to act promptly when an emergency arises. V. K. 
Wellington Koo, Chinese Ambassador to the United States, while chair¬ 
man of the Chinese delegation to the Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco 
conferences, emphasized that the proposed international organization should 
have at its disposal an adequate force which could be used promptly when¬ 
ever and wherever it might be needed. President Roosevelt, addressing the 
Foreign Policy Association on October 21, 1944, carefully avoided the use 
of the words “police force.” But he too emphasized the importance of 
having the Council of the United Nations empowered “to act quickly and 
decisively to keep the peace by force, if necessary.” 

Regardless of how important an international police force may be for 
the preservation of peace, the indications are that we shall not live to see 
established a world police force with the implications which have gone 
with it in popular discussions. On June 15, 1944, when President Roosevelt 
outlined the United States plan for a world security union he warned: 
“We are not thinking of a superstate with its own police forces and other 
paraphernalia of coercive power. We are seeking effective agreement and 
arrangements through which the nations would maintain, according to 
their capacities, adequate forces to meet the needs of preventing war and 
of making impossible deliberate preparation for war, and to have such 
forces available for joint action when necessary.” 11 

On April 30, 1947, the Military Staff Committee of the United Nations, 
after more than a year of secret meetings, submitted to the Security Council 
a report entitled General Principles Governing the Organization of the 
Armed Forces Made Available to the Security Council by Member Nations 
of the United Nations. The international police force envisioned by the 
Committee would be limited in size to one able to handle only disputes 
among small and medium powers. Since each of the five great powers has 
a veto in the Security Council, which will have direction of the police force, 
the report was based on the understanding that it would be useless to 
prepare for United Nations military action against the United States, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, France, or China. Delay in formulating this 
first report was due to several conflicting requirements, some of which were 
summarized in the New Yor\ Times as follows: 

(1) Obviously the type of force necessary will depend on the geographical 


xl New York Times, June 16, 1944, p. 12. 
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position of the aggressor. Only ground and air forces would be needed against 
a land-locked country, but combined naval, ground and air operations would 
probably be required against an aggressor occupying an island or peninsula. 

(2) The types of forces at the command not only of the great powers but 
also of the other members of the United Nations, which are committed by the 
Charter to supply military contingents, vary considerably. As an obvious ex¬ 
ample, the Soviet Union is strong in ground troops, weak in warships and 
strategic bombers. The reverse is true of the United States. It would be quicker 
and more effective for a country nearest the fighting to supply most of the military 
force needed to suppress it. 

(3) The Staff Committee is committed to the principle that the great powers 
should make equivalent contributions. The Soviet representatives have taken 
this a step further, demanding that each of the Big Four should supply exactly 
the same number of ground troops, planes, warships, etc. 

(4) It seems impossible to equate the effectiveness of different units and to 
determine, for example, whether an Essex-type carrier that might be furnished 
by the United States would be equivalent to two Russian or French infantry 
divisions or one mechanized division. 12 

Divergence of views among the great powers prevented the Military 
Staff Committee from making recommendations on three important ques¬ 
tions: (1) the exact constituents of the contingents to be furnished by the 
great powers, (2) the general question of the size and type of contingents 
to be furnished by other members of the United Nations, (3) the use by 
the international police force of bases and other facilities of members of the 
United Nations. Since land, sea, and air bases are essential in modern 
operations, as long as this important question is not settled it will be 
impossible to put a truly international police force in the field. 

Moreover, there will be no need for a United Nations police force, 

whether large or small, so long as there is no international control of atomic 

energy. If the atom bomb remains an instrument of national policy, any 

police force is helpless. On the other hand, the atom bomb controlled by 

an international agency might offer the international sanction needed for 
the maintenance of peace. 

In any postwar conference for limiting or controlling armaments there 
will arise the great and practically insoluble problem of defining the word 
armament, and then of drawing a distinction between peace and war, 
etween visible and invisible armaments. Does the term refer only to 
nii itary, naval, and air men in the active service; or to guns with their 

12Net " york Times , April 20, 1947, sec. 1, p. 31; New York Times , May 4, 1947, 

Cm * ^ l .^ ee . a ^ SO Urn^d Nations Security Council, General Principles 

\ f O r £ arjIz ation of the Armed Forces Made Available to the Security 

mittee S/336/30 A ^ at '° nS t * le United Nations, Report by the Military Staff Com- 
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attendants and their munitions; tanks, jeeps, and other military vehicles; 
fortresses and their ramparts; battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, and 
destroyers with their torpedoes; bombing, transport, and fighting planes; 
depots of powder and projectiles; and storage tanks of oil? Are reserves 
also included, together with commercial vessels and civil aircraft capable 
of transformation for war purposes; oil, metal, and rubber reserves; stock¬ 
piles of uranium and plutonium; rolling stock and lines of transportation 
and communication, such as canals, strategic railways, airlines, airports, 
telephones, and telegraph lines, cables and wireless stations; money or war 
treasuries, loans, budgets, taxpaying, and moneylending capacities? Does 
the term “armament” refer only to existing materiel of war immediately 
ready for use, or does it include human, natural, industrial, commercial, 
and financial reserves—those ultimate armaments on which victory de¬ 
pends? Should the term include the people capable of bearing arms, or 
those actually under arms? Is it necessary also to take account of geograph¬ 
ical positions; of alliances and ententes; of populations ready at a call, out¬ 
side legal prescriptions; of the professional, technical, scientific, and inven¬ 
tive genius of a people? Must the reduction include the means of defense 
as well as the means of attack? Is it possible to draw a clear line of demar¬ 
cation between offensive and defensive armaments? 

Furthermore, chemical and industrial progress and war are so closely 
interwoven that it is impossible to reduce or limit military expenditure 
without proportionately reducing or limiting specifically peacetime ex¬ 
penses. For example, the possible uses of nuclear energy are not all de¬ 
structive, and technical development can be expected along the paths of 
peace. No great power will voluntarily deny itself the use of atomic power 
for commercial purposes, for to do so would cause any nation to sink to a 
third-rate position. Developments will proceed principally along the lines 
of the use of nuclear energy for power and the use of radioactive by-products 
for scientific, medical, and industrial purposes. A great industry com¬ 
parable with the electronics industry will eventually arise. 13 No country 
will turn its back on this phenomenal revolution. The benefits to be de¬ 
rived from nuclear fission are immediate in their promise but will require 
extended and unfettered development for their realization. But plants 
which produce power will also produce material which constitutes the ex¬ 
plosive element. This fact raises domestic and international issues of pro- 


13 H. D. Smyth, A General Account of the Development of Methods of 'Using 
Atomic Energy for Military Purposes under the Auspices of the United States Govern¬ 
ment, 1940-1945 (Princeton: Palmer Laboratory, Princeton University, 1945), p. xiii, 
sec. 2. 
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found significance. On the question of the employment of discoveries in 
chemistry and physics and of mechanical inventions, most states have been 
reluctant to limit themselves, for, judging by the manner in which treaties 
have been respected in the past, they are convinced that some parties would 
not observe their engagements in a war a ioutrance. 

Moreover, military experts stand and have stood prepared to meet any 
objections to the employment of the newer means of waging war. At the 
first Hague Conference, Captain A. T. Mahan voted in the negative on the 
question of whether governments were to prohibit the use of projectiles of 
which the chief purpose was “the* diffusion of asphyxiating or deleterious 
gases.” Since such projectiles might have decisive effects in wartime, Cap¬ 
tain Mahan did not want to deprive his country of the advantages of their 
use. Reiterating Mahan’s arguments, Major General Stephen O. Fuqua, 
in May 1942, advocated that the Allied Nations take the initiative in the 
use of gas “at their own choosing, thus gaining the valuable factor of sur¬ 
prise which, as Napoleon put it, is in itself ‘the most deadly of all 
weapons.’ ” 14 There is no denying the surprise and decisive effects of the 
small bomb containing only an ounce of uranium 235 dropped on Hiro¬ 
shima. Yet Sir James Chadwick, British scientist who worked on the 
development of the atomic bomb, is of the opinion that the secret of the 
nuclear fission of uranium and of inventing an operable atomic bomb can¬ 
not be kept for longer than five years. Professor H. De Witt Smyth, chair¬ 
man of the Department of Physics of Princeton University and consultant 
to Manhattan District U. S. Corps of Engineers, predicts that “there 
will be improvements both in the processes of producing fissionable ma¬ 
terial and in its use. It is conceivable that totally different methods may be 
discovered for converting matter into energy since it is to be remembered 
that the energy released in uranium fission corresponds to the utilization 
of only about one-tenth of one per cent of its mass. Should a scheme be 
devised for converting to energy even as much as a few per cent of the 

matter of some common material, civilization would have the means to 
commit suicide at will.” 15 


As yet we do not know how to deal with the relation of chemistry, of 
physics, and of biology—all elements of war potential—to national secu¬ 
rity. Biological warfare—a potential avenue of attack by our enemies—might 
ave been employed in World War II. Biological warfare may be defined 
as ‘the use of bacteria, fungi, viruses, rickettsies, and toxic agents from 

25 °* Fuc l ua > ‘The Case for Gas as a Humane Weapon,” Newsweek, May 

p # 25* 

15 Smyth, General Account , p. xiii, sec. 2. 
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living organisms (as distinguished from synthetic chemicals used as gases 
or poison) to produce death or disease in men, animals, or plants.” 16 This 
type of warfare was not unknown in World War I, although it was 
employed only on a very limited scale. However, there is incontrovertible 
evidence that in 1915 German agents inoculated horses and cattle leaving 
United States ports for shipment to the Allies with disease-producing bac¬ 
teria. 

It is true that biological warfare is still in the realm of theory since it 
has not actually been used in military operations. But work in this field, 
born of the necessity of war, cannot be ignored in time of peace. The 
endeavors of American biologists during World War II provided means 
of defending this nation against biological warfare in terms of its presendy 
known potentialities, and explored means of retaliation which might have 
been used, had such a course been necessary. George W. Merck, special 
consultant for biological warfare, reported to the Secretary of War that 
“although remarkable achievements can be recorded, the metes and bounds 
of this type of warfare have by no means been completely measured.” He 
pointed out that, unlike the development of the atomic bomb and other 
secret weapons during the war, the development of agents for biological 
warfare is possible without vast expenditures of money or the construction 
of huge production facilities. The development of biological warfare 
could very well proceed in many countries, large and small, perhaps under 
the guise of legitimate medical or bacteriological research. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that in whatever deliberations take place concerning the implementa¬ 
tion of a lasting peace, the potentialities of biological warfare cannot safely 
be ignored. 

Thus science is in a position to either destroy or minister to mankind. 
The progress of science should not be impeded; on the other hand, that 
progress should not be allowed to endanger the safety of peoples. Clearly, 
responsible statesmen and alert scientists should cooperate to preserve and 
protect civilization. The solution is not the mere denunciation of chem¬ 
ical, atomic, and biological warfare; it must lie in ways which the scientists 
themselves know to be sound, and in which they will cooperate. Other¬ 
wise the race with science will still be on, and science will win. 

Since the age of steam began, strategy has hinged on the possession of 
or access to a few basic raw materials—coal, oil, iron—to build ships and 
weapons to carry war to the enemy. Now war potential has lost much of 
its former meaning. There is hardly a type of industry or of science that 

16 “Biological Warfare,” report to the Secretary of War by Mr. George W. Merck, 
Special Consultant for Biological Warfare, War Department, Bureau of Public Relations, 
Press Branch, Press Release of January 3, 1946, p. 1. 
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does not in some way contribute to war potential. Any disarmament pro¬ 
gram would have to include limitations on the construction of merchant 
vessels, since they could in many cases be transformed into transports, 
aircraft carriers, or squadrons of cruisers. The obstacles in the way of 
effective limitation of air forces are enormous. Even if the powers agreed 
to abolish their army and navy, all their planes for civilian use would still 
remain. While commercial aircraft are valueless as fighters, their speed, 
carrying capacity, and radius of action are precisely the qualities which a 
bomber needs. Specific guarantees would be necessary to ensure against 
misuse of commercial aircraft. However, the possibility of conversion of 
civil aircraft to war uses is a factor which no agreement on paper can control 
or restrain completely. Neither can airmindedness nor facility in the use 
of aircraft, attributes considerably more developed in some countries than 
in others, be limited or measured systematically. 

Likewise, the power to make war effectively depends not merely upon 
accumulation of the implements of war, but upon the development of 
industries and of means of communication. Thus radar equipment, rail¬ 
ways, and motor highways, though not specifically instruments of war, have 
a strategic importance of the first order because they are indispensable to 
the movement of troops and supplies. Many who regarded Czar Nicholas’ 
isarmament proposals of 1898 with suspicion were of the opinion that after 
ve years the completed Trans-Siberian and other railways in Asia would, 

^° r strate &* c P ur P oses > treble the military forces of Russia without 
a ing a single Cossack to her standing army. Accordingly, the following 
questions inevitably arise to complicate any effort at disarmament: How 
1S 11 f as *bl e to suppress or even limit great commercial undertakings that 
may, if necessary, serve a military purpose? Is it futile to attempt to limit 
e u timate war strength of a nation? Will any country agree to curtail 
or imit its natural resources or its capacity to prepare for a national 

1 - ^ means of reducing war potential must 

v^ous y enter into any successful plan for disarmament. 

ere is another possible curtailment to which some powers would 
° )ect, namely budgetary limitation—an understanding not to add to mil¬ 
itary and naval expenditures for a period of years. Although on the surface 
pparent y harmless, it is regarded as discriminatory by states with sound 
ances. n their opinion it confers an advantage on countries with ex- 

. . tr *~ asur ies but with large populations. The latter nations can still 

intain uge armed forces through conscription, which is cheap in com¬ 
mon wit die cost of building the instruments of mechanized war. 

m Unn & a P cr i°d of relief from excessive armament expenditure, 
ey t at would otherwise be used for military purposes could be alio- 
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cated for the building of railways, airlines, motor roads, and canals, the 
very items which to the military mind would be the means of achieving 
the rapid mobilization of large armies. 

Continuing the search for a satisfactory type of limitation, one on the 
term of military service would be, perhaps, the most simple and practical 
disarmament proposal. But some nations would object on the grounds 
that the desirable educational effects of military life would be lost. The 
reduction of the term of military service would, of course, not affect naval 
budgets in the least. In fact, the money saved on army expenditures might 
be used for building up naval strength. 

On the other hand, if the great naval powers should come to some 
agreement to limit the tonnage of their battleships, the question of naval 
personnel would still remain, for any agreement which limits naval materiel 
but makes no attempt to restrict expenditures on personnel would defeat 
itself. Many experienced seamen hold it to be as important to provide 
crews as to build ships, for the training of officers and men takes longer 
than the building of ships, and that training cannot be delayed until hostil¬ 
ities threaten. 

Moreover, sea power comprehends much more than ships and men. 
The term has been well defined by Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz in the 
following words: 

Sea power is not a limited term. It includes many weapons and many tech¬ 
niques. Sea power means more than the combatant ships and aircraft, the am¬ 
phibious forces and the merchant marine. It includes also the port facilities of 
New York and California; the bases in Guam and in Kansas; the factories which 
are the capital plant of war; and the farms which are the producers of supplies. 
All these are elements of sea power. Furthermore, sea power is not limited to 
materials and equipment. It includes the functioning organization which has 
directed its use in the war . 17 

In any plan for disarmament, obstacles will be encountered when the 
attempt is made to fix a basis of proportional equality in armaments among 
the several states. Effective disarmament cannot be promoted by the theory 
that all nations, regardless of their varying defensive needs, shall have 
equality of armaments. The quantity allowed could not be the same for 
Switzerland as for France, for Poland as for the U.S.S.R., for a large as 
for a small state, or for a state on the periphery as for one in the center of 
an armed camp. Geographical factors are of paramount importance in 
any consideration of the problem of disarmament. The particular geo- 

17 Ernest J. King, United States Navy at War: Final Official Report to the Secretary 
of the Navy, Covering the Period March 1, 1945, to October 1, 1945 (Washington, 
D. C.: United States News, 1945), p. 3. 
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graphical circumstances o£ countries like Spain, Germany, Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States would have to be considered. Although in 
this air age strategic frontiers have lost much of their significance, a nation 
with borders that front on the sea needs the protection of a much smaller 
army than does one that is separated from a powerful neighbor merely 
by a river, a low mountain range, or a cartographical line. Grave difficulty 
would be presented in attempting to define the relative army strengths to 
be alloted to the various European states. An even more delicate problem 
would arise in any effort to fix the relative strength of the air forces. On 
this question Lord Cecil of Chelwood writes: “It is one thing to ask all 
nations to agree to equality by total abolition, and quite another to expect 
one nation to accept permanent inferiority to its neighbour in an arm of 
such terrible destructiveness.” In assigning quotas of armamants it would 
be necessary to take into consideration the vast natural and potential re¬ 
sources of the British Empire, the Soviet Union, and the United States as 
compared with the rather limited natural wealth of a power like Italy. 
International cooperation and disarmament clearly must rest on the prin¬ 
ciple of equality of security rather than on the principle of equality of 

armament. 

Moreover, even if it is assumed that the powers would agree in prin¬ 
ciple to a quantitative limitation of their armaments, there is every reason 
to suspect that they would probably seek to evade their commitments by 
devising new and more powerful means of destruction. Engineers and 
scientists would find new ways of obtaining maximum efficiency from what¬ 
ever categories of arms were permitted, and the arms competition would 
simply take new forms, as was demonstrated when the navel race was 
transferred from the capital ship to cruiser construction after the Washing¬ 
ton Conference. Thus a qualitative race would supersede the quantitative 
competition in armaments, and, with the astounding inventions of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the qualitative factor has devel¬ 
oped a new and overwhelming significance. In fact, the military use of 
energy from atomic nuclei foreshadows radical revision of the art of war 
and renders obsolete our present concept of armaments. 

But disarmament programs that attempt to fix ratios of military and 
naval strengths are doomed to failure, because they presuppose that nations 
must go on fighting one another. Peoples will continue to fight until they 
dther find a satisfactory substitute for war or realize that war in the atomic 
age wiH threaten all mankind. Many nineteenth century pacifists con¬ 
tended that if nations would agree to arbitrate, and believe in the inviolabil¬ 
ity of the agreement, they would of course disarm. The theory that dis¬ 
armament can be achieved through the widespread adoption of arbitration 
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is an illusion, for no great power is willing to submit all its differences, 
regardless of their justiciability, to international adjudication; most states 
prefer to fight rather than run the risk of having to surrender “vital inter¬ 
ests.” The essence of arbitration is that it results in an award which is 
both authoritative and final. As Sir James Headlam-Morley writes: “A 
State which has agreed to accept an arbitral award, thereby, so far as the 
award goes, definitely surrenders its own free will, and irrevocably con¬ 
demns itself to passive submission.” 18 The necessity for a submissive or 
conciliatory attitude, together with the fact that arbitration means a setde- 
ment in accordance with existing treaty rights, explains why states were and 
still are reluctant to adopt it as the means of protecting their interests. 
While war is regarded as the normal procedure for settling important dis¬ 
putes, there can be no disarmament. 

As long as war is considered the accepted method of settling major 
differences between nations, arbitration can be only a partial substitute for 
war in international relations. Arbitration is useful only in settling certain 
types of cases. “Disputes as to the interpretation of a Treaty, as to any 
question of international law, as to the existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of international obligation, or as to 
the extent and nature of the reparations to be made for any such breach,” 
were declared in Article 13 of the Covenant of the League of Nations “to 
be among those generally suitable for submission to arbitration or judicial 
settlement.” Arbitration is inapplicable where the very existence of a state 
is involved or where its relative position in the community of nations is 
concerned. “Arbitration . . . can only declare relations which already exist, 
whereas war brings about new relations or converts relations in posse into 
relations in esse/' 19 War is a process of readjustment; it does not deal 
simply with accomplished facts, as is the case of litigation in all its forms. 
It makes facts. World War II, insofar as it was a fight by Germany for 
the hegemony of Europe, did not admit of settlement by arbitration. Sim¬ 
ilarly, the war in the Pacific, seen as a bid for preponderance of power in 
Asia by Japan, was also beyond the reach of arbitration. The problems 
underlying both these wars could not be solved by adjudication; they in¬ 
volved consideration distinctly beyond the sphere of law; and an arbitra¬ 
tion tribunal, to take cognizance of all cases, must perforce be governed by 
whatever law exists. Nations are willing to arbitrate legal disputes only, 
and they insist that political issues cannot be judicially adjusted. Non- 
justiciable disputes are concerned often with matters of “national honor” 

18 James W. Headlam-Morley, Studies in Diplomatic History (London: Metheun, 
1930), p. 14. 

19 James Lorimer, Studies National and International (Edinburgh, 1890), p. 100. 
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and “vital interests,” and on these points most states prefer to fight rather 
than arbitrate. Compulsory arbitration, if it is to be effective, presupposes 
the creation of an international army or police force charged with exacting 
the decrees of an international tribunal upon a recalcitrant state. As Cap¬ 
tain A. T. Mahan wrote in 1899: 

Compulsory arbitration as yet means only the moral compulsion of a pledge, 
taken beforehand, and more or less comprehensive, to submit to arbitration ques¬ 
tions which rest still in the unknown future; the very terms of which therefore 
cannot be foreseen. Although there is a certain active current of agitation in favor 
of such stipulations, there is no general disposition of governments to accede, ex¬ 
cept under very narrow and precise limitations, and in questions of less than’sec¬ 
ondary importance . 20 


Moreover, the stronger powers take the position that the period of truce 
provided by the arbitration process works to the advantage of their weaker 
and less efficient opponents. At the first Hague Conference, Count Munster 
insisted that arbitration must be injurious to the interests of Germany; that 
Germany was better prepared for war than any other country; that she 
could mobilize her army in ten days, and that neither France nor Russia, 
nor any other power, could mobilize nearly so quickly. Arbitration, he 
thought, would simply give rival powers time to put themselves in readiness, 
and would therefore be a great disadvantage to Germany. 21 Sir John Fisher 
English naval delegate and admiral in the British navy, used the same 
arguments^with reference to England’s superior naval strength. His views 
were that the navy of Great Britain was and would remain in a state of 
complete preparation for war; that a vast deal depended on prompt action 
y the navy; and that the truce afforded by arbitration proceedings would 
give other powers time, which they would otherwise not have, to put 
themselves into complete readiness. 22 

It is clear then that arbitration must be regarded as an aid to diplomacy 
rather than as a substitute for war. It has proved extremely successful in 
removing sources of irritation which have disrupted international cordiality 
an which eventually might have led to war. But voluntary arbitration 
must always be in the nature of friendly suit, and the first condition of its 
success must lie in the determination of both parties not to go to war. 28 
Bven in minor disagreements, where arbitration has been most successful, 
investigation seems to show, first of all, that the two states in controversy 
ave a ready decided that it is to their common advantage to arrive at a 

A^J R ^[ 7 Z% foct:ber°?8 e 99 e ) nCe ^ ^ ^ ^ ° £ WarNorth 

° f A ? drew D ‘ch°n White (London, 1905), 2:265. 
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peaceful solution. 24 For the settlement of their more serious differences, 
governments rely on the arbitrament of war. Although they trust in God, 
they keep their powder dry. 

If successful arbitration depends on the existence of a body of inter¬ 
national law and upon the general acceptance of the status quo, obviously 
it can be of little use in the large number of cases where more or less drastic 
revision of the status quo is sought. The great obstacle to effective dis¬ 
armament always has been the impossibility of securing the acceptance of 
the status quo. No plan for disarmament based on concurrence in the 
status quo was acceptable in 1816, in 1870, in 1871, in 1899, in 1908, in 1932; 
nor will any be more agreeable to all the powers in 1950. Otto von Bis¬ 
marck, contemplating the unification of Germany, would not consider 
Lord Clarendon’s proposal of 1870. 25 France, with Alsace-Lorraine in 
mind, and Russia, with a protective eye on the Balkans, would not accept 
the pre-World War I status quo. The “have not” powers were unwilling 
to accept as permanent the post-World War I status quo. The point is well 
brought out in a paper written in 1916, quoted by Headlam-Morley as 
follows: 

“Any general limitation of armaments implies that every State accepts for 
itself a definite standard of force not to be exceeded. This standard cannot be 
equal for all.” On what principle is it to be determined? None seems to be 
possible, except “the empirical method of accepting the present distribution of 
force as indicating the normal to be varied, if necessary, in such a manner as to 
preserve the same proportion between the different States.” How can we expect 
all countries to accept a rule by which this existing proportion should be stereo¬ 
typed and made permanent? 

“The existing proportionate distribution of force is the outcome of history, of 
past wars and territorial arrangements. It is the result of victories and defeats, of 
national achievements and of national disasters. At every given moment there 
are States who hope to retrieve past errors and misfortunes, and who strive to 
build upon stronger foundations the power of their nation. Such ambitions are 
natural and just. The nation that has them not is despised. To perpetuate in¬ 
definitely the conditions prevailing at a given time would mean not only that no 
State whose power has hitherto been weak relatively to others may hope to get 
stronger, but that a definite order or hierarchy must be recognized, in which each 
State is fated to occupy a fixed place. Is this a condition which can be expected 
to meet with general acceptance ?” 26 

There can be no expectation that the nations of the world will voluntarily 
consent to an arrangement which will hinder their future development or 

24 Headlam-Morley, Studies, p. 36. 

25 Lord Newton [Thomas W. Legh, 2nd Baron Newton], Lord Lyons: A Record of 
British Diplomacy (London, 1913), l:251ff. 

26 Headlam-Morley, Studies, p. 262. 
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expansion. They are aware that a radical modification of the status quo and 
a readjustment of the balance of power have never been attained by peaceful 
methods and negotiations alone. They know that there is territory all over 
the face of the world to which more than one state considers that it possesses 
an indefeasible right. There will be in the future, as in the past, some 
power or group of powers dissatisfied with the territorial arrangement. No 
territorial settlement can be permanent; change is necessary from time to 
time. To a limited extent the League of Nations embodied an effort to 
provide for the modifications of the status quo, by establishing machinery, 
although imperfect and certainly imperfectly implemented, for the settle¬ 
ment of political, as distinct from juridical, disputes. Similarly, the Charter 

o the United Nations, in Chapter VI, makes provision for the pacific 
setdement of disputes. 

In the final analysis, effective disarmament can only be realized with 
the elimination of the dangers of war. Therefore, the supreme task of 
statesmanship is to find a substitute for war; to solve the problem of how 
P; ov ' slon for peaceful change within the international order is to be made. 
Much more is needed than the further development of legal methods for 
settling disputes. The paramount question for those interested in peace 
should be the creation of the machinery which will allow for a “new and 
more spiritual conception of the meaning of law, not as a system of 
existing rights, but as a great developing moral force attempting always to 
ormu ate what is just and true, and never resting content with its own 
handiwork. * In the words of Professor J. L. Brierly, “a developing inter- 
nationa organization can make it possible for States to have their own 
way where that way is reasonable and just; and in the end we shall have 
to rely on a developing international morality to ensure that when a State’s 
own way is neither reasonable nor just, it shall not expect to get it. Law 
is a part, but it can never be the whole of the process. 28 


* Ut ® discussion of the problems of disarmament and of finding sub- 
* J CS ° r ^ ar 1S P°intless without specific examples to show the fate of 
past proposals to limit armaments. Hence the following chapters reveal 

flrrr. COUrSe c ^ P°^ C Y o£ the United States toward armaments and dis- 
mament from the da ys of its founders to 1947. 

27 7 T • _ 

Peace Function of Law in International Relations,” Problems of 

(London- Oxfnr^TT^ • ^ Geneva l”*t‘tute of International Relations , 3rd series 

Ibid ° f d Umvers,t >' Press - 1929 )> P- 298. 
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THE PERIOD PRIOR TO WORLD WAR I 




ARMAMENTS ON THE GREAT LAKES 

1794-1940 


One hundred and fifty years of unbroken peace between the United 
tates and Canada attest that the Founding Fathers “builded even better 
t an they knew.” And the basis of that peace was the conviction on the 
part of Thomas Jefferson, Henry Knox, Alexander Hamilton, and other 
leaders that the new Republic should limit the size of its western garrisons 
and agree to a mutual limitation of armaments on the Great Lakes 

Hamilton expressed this conviction when John Jay was designated to 

? 7 oa° u •, t0 negotlate 3 treat y of commerce and amity. 1 On April 23 
1794 Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, addressed to President 

Washington a letter entitled “Points to be Considered in the Instructions to 

Mr. Jay, Envoy Extraordinary to Great Britain.” In this communication 

Hamilton advised that it might “be desired, and would it not be our interest 

° a f' e ’ neither P ar /y sba11 in time of peace keep up an armed force 
upon the lakes, nor any fortified places nearer than-miles to the lakes 

forTr a P ° S f for small guards (the number to be defined) stationed 
tor the security of trading houses?” 2 

reieaed er H A am e h C “ ^ ^ ° pini ° n ’ but ^ Grenville 

ho,mH d H i S ., pr L ° pOSa1 ’ and there demilitarization of our northern 
boundary rested unt.l the Second War for Independence revived the subject 


york Sa i923), p' a 262 BemiS ’ ^ * Treaty: A Study in Commerce and Diplomacy (New 

n ttrsssfsiifssf b ’ Hc " ry m*». 
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The War of 1812, with its spectacular battles on the Great Lakes, demon¬ 
strated the importance of naval control of the inland waterways, especially 
of the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, constituting the greater 
part of the boundary between Canada and the United States. As a result, 
in discussing the peace treaty to be signed in 1814 at Ghent, the Duke of 
Wellington wrote to Sir Charles Murray: “I have told the Ministers re¬ 
peatedly that a naval superiority on the Lakes is a sine qua non of success 
in war on the frontiers of Canada, even if our object be solely defensive, 
and I hope that when you are there you will take care to secure it.” 

The subject of naval vessels on the Lakes was not mentioned in the 
general instructions to the British commissioners at Ghent. However, a 
preliminary draft of “instructions relative to the boundaries of Canada,” 
probably written in July 1814, contained the suggestions that “in order to 
put an end to the jealousies which may arise by the construction of ships 
of war on the lakes, it should be proposed that the two contracting parties 
should reciprocally bind themselves not to construct any ships of war on 
any of the lakes; and should entirely dismantle those which are now in 
commission, or are preparing for service.” 3 

At the time that Wellington was advocating British naval superiority, 
Lord Castlereagh, the Foreign Secretary, was attempting to prevent a con¬ 
test for naval supremacy on the Great Lakes. In August 1814, Castlereagh 
came to the conclusion that Great Britain, as the weaker party, should have 
military command of both shores of the Lakes. “He was disposed ‘to 
leave the sovereignty of the soil undisturbed and, incident to it, the free 
commercial navigation of the lakes/ provided the American Government 
would stipulate ‘not to preserve or construct any fortifications upon or 
within a limited distance of the shores, or maintain or construct any armed 
vessel upon the lakes in question or upon the rivers which empty themselves 
into the same.’” 4 

Lord Castlereagh’s position was not, of course, acceptable to the Amer¬ 
ican commissioners at Ghent, as their communication of August 24, 1814, 
to the British commissioners reveals. The Americans stated that they were 
“at a loss to discover by what rule of perfect reciprocity the United States 
can be required to renounce their equal right of maintaining a naval force 
upon the Lakes, and of fortifying their own shores, while Great Britain 
reserves exclusively the corresponding rights to herself.” 

8 J. M. Callahan, The Neutrality of the American Lakes and Anglo-American Rela¬ 
tions, Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science (Baltimore, 
1898), p. 61, citing Public Record Office, London, “America,” vol. 128. 

4 Callahan, Neutrality, pp. 61-62; see also J. M. Callahan, “Agreement of 1817: 
Reduction of Naval Forces upon the American Lakes,” Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association for the Year 1895 (Washington, D. C., 1896), pp. 371-372. 
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In the midst of these divergent views there appeared probably the first 
definite proposition of disarmament on the Lakes. The author of that 
proposal was Albert Gallatin, one of the American commissioners. On 
September 6, 1814, when it seemed that negotiations could not proceed 
further he proposed to refer to the United States government a “stipulation 
for disarming on both sides of the lakes.” 5 John Quincy Adams, another 
American commissioner, objected to Gallatin’s proposal as not being in 
accord with positive instructions. Here the matter was dropped. 

During the following year several belligerent acts on the part of the 
British forced the United States again to attempt disarmament negotiations. 
At the time the United States was dismantling her ships, the British fired 
upon an American merchant vessel. 0 This hostile act was followed in 
August by an announcement that the British cabinet had decided not only 
to maintain, but to augment its armed forces on the Lakes. 

In reply to this announcement a note was dispatched on November 16, 

l 815 ’ *7 Monroe> then Secre tary of State, to John Quincy Adams! 

the United States Minister to London. Monroe wrote: 


The information you give of orders having been issued by the British Gov¬ 
ernment to increase its naval force on the lakes, is confirmed by intelligence from 
that quarter of measures having been actually adopted for the purpose It is 
evident, if each party augments its force there with a view to obtain the ascen¬ 
dency over the other that vast expense will be incurred and the danger of col¬ 
lision augmented in like degree. The President is sincerely desirous i prevent 
an evil which it is presumed is equally to be deprecated by both Governments 
He therefore authorizes you to propose to the British Government such an ar- 

w llT respecting the naval force to be kept on the lakes by both Governments 
1 demonstrate their pacific policy and secure their peace. He is willing to 

smah" 6 1 ° n ea< K Si< U t0 3 Certal " moderate number of armed vessels, and^he 
smaller the number the more agreeable to him; or to abstain altogether from an 

med force beyond that used for the revenue. You will bring thif subject under 
the cons,derat,on of the British Government immediately aftef the receipt of this 


Adams brought the matter to the attention of Lord Castlereagh on 
January 25 1816. The latter approved the sentiments expressed in the note 
and agreed that everything beyond what was necessary to prevent smug- 
glmg was calculated only to produce mischief.’ ” 8 He still felt, however 
as he had at the meeting at Ghent, tha t England, as the weaker party,’ 

s'”** G *“- 

1:691°692. BaSSCtt Mo0^e, A Dl % est °f International Law (Washington, D. C., 1906), 
8 Callahan, “Agreement of 1817,” p. 376. 
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should control these waterways, and that for the preservation of peace they 
should serve as a “large and wide natural separation between the two 
territories.” 9 Castlereagh contended that he feared that an engagement 
for mutual disarmament would give the United States too great an ad¬ 
vantage in case of war. But Adams’ reply to this was that it was impos¬ 
sible for hostilities to arise so suddenly that a period of strained relations 
between the two countries would not give Great Britain ample time to 
build armaments on the Lakes equal to those of the United States. 10 

Castlereagh promised to submit Adams’ note to his government for 
consideration, but the latter had little confidence in Great Britain’s co¬ 
operation in limiting her naval forces on the Lakes. 

On March 21, 1815, Adams again renewed his offer of mutual dis¬ 
armament. In a letter addressed to Lord Castlereagh on this date he 
stressed the evil effects of an armed peace and expressed the belief that 
the “moral and political tendency of such a system must be to war and not 
to peace.” * 11 

Debates in Parliament gave little evidence that Adams’ proposal would 
be considered. On April 9, however, Lord Castlereagh informed the 
American minister that the British government, in order to avoid conten¬ 
tion between the two countries, had no desire to have ships in commission 
or in active service on the Lakes other than those which might be needed 
“for conveying troops occasionally from one station to another.” 12 

On July 26, 1816, the negotiations were transferred to Washington. In 
a letter written to Secretary Monroe by Sir Charles Bagot, the British 
Minister, the latter stated that England was ready to adopt “ ‘any reason¬ 
able system’ which would contribute to economy, to peacefulness and to 
the removal of jealously,” 13 and asked Monroe what specific arrangement 
his government had in mind. The answer was a letter of August 2 giving 
full details of such a proposed agreement. 14 Bagot’s reply was that he 
was not authorized to handle details, but on his own initiative he offered 
to make any temporary arrangements necessary to prevent further naval 
construction on the Great Lakes. Official statements of the strength of the 
existing naval forces on the Lakes were exchanged, and late in 1816 it was 

9 / bid. 

10 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Comprising Portions of His Diary from 1795 to 
1848, edited by Charles Francis Adams (Philadelphia, 1874-1877), 3:287. 

11 Callahan, “Agreement of 1817,” pp. 378-379. 

12 Adams, Memoirs, p. 329. 

13 Callahan, “Agreement of 1817,” p. 382. 

14 G. P. de T. Glazebrook, Sir Charles Bagot in Canada: A Study in British Colonial 
Government (London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1929), Monroe to 
Bagot, August 2, 1816, pp. 4-5, quoting from the Bagot Papers in the Canadian Archives. 
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mutually agreed that a fixed limit on the total naval tonnage would be 
maintained by each country. 15 

Final reduction of the naval forces on the Lakes was not completed 

until April 1817. A formal agreement was entered into by an exchange 

of notes on April 28 and 29, 1817, between Bagot and Rush, the latter acting 

as Secretary of State during John Quincy Adams’ absence in London. The 

agreement was essentially similar to Monroe’s proposal of August 2, 1816, 

with the added provision that it could be annulled at the end of six months’ 
notice by either party. 

The Rush-Bagot Agreement became effective upon the exchange of 

notes. Great Britain evidently did not consider it necessary to give the 

Agreement the status of a treaty, but Monroe, who had become President 

of the United States, obtained the approval and consent of the Senate on 

April 16, 1818, and twelve days later formally proclaimed the Agreement 
as concluded. It provided that: 


The naval force to be maintained upon the American lakes by His Majesty and 
the Government of the United States shall henceforth be confined to the following 

Q La f ^ e ° ntarl | °. to one vessel, not exceeding one hundred tons burden, and 
armed with one eighteen-pound cannon. 

witMik!Tforce er ^ tW ° VCSSels ’ not exceedin g like burden each, and armed 
an wtriikl “ <”* «~1 Ek. burden, 

's d Mr., 1 b ' forwi,h di,ma " kd * nd n ° ° th " 

. f lther P art y should be hereafter desirous of annulling this stipulation, and 
should g.ve notive to that effect to the other party, it shall cease to be binding 
after the expiration of six months from the date of such notice 

f ° rCe f u bC Hmited Sha11 be restncted to such service as will in no 
respect interfere with the proper duties of the armed vessels of the other party. 18 

In order to transfer those vessels which exceeded the stipulated limits of 
he Agreement from the Lakes to the seacoast, it was necessary to dismantle 

inThe H h ‘ S 7? pr ° Ceeded P r °mptly, and by 1820 the feeling of security 

efused ^ y UteS ^ S ° marked th3t the H ° USe of Representatives 
refused to consider a resolution which proposed a western depot for arms 

convenient to those points which are vulnerable to the enemy.” By 1825 

government vessels had practically disappeared from the Lakes 

n era of good feeling” followed, and peace ex isted in fact as well as 

^/W., p. 5, Monroe to Bagot, November 7, 1816. 

Callahan, “Agreement of 1817,” p. 387; Moore, Digest , 1:692. 
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in theory. However, between the years 1837-1841, and again during the 
Civil War, temporary misunderstandings threatened, but did not subvert, 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement. 

In 1863 the activities of Confederate agents in Canada threatened the 
peace of the northern borders of the United States. Although there were 
no British naval vessels on the Lakes, the United States felt it necessary 
to maintain a naval force for protection in those waters. On November 3, 
1864, therefore, notice was given Great Britain that the Rush-Bagot Agree¬ 
ment would be terminated six months later. In presenting the notice, 
Charles Francis Adams, the American Minister, assured Lord Russell that 
this action was taken only as a necessary defense measure and that the 
United States was no less earnest than heretofore to preserve the most 
friendly relations with Great Britain. 17 This notification was followed by 
a joint resolution approved by Congress on January 18, 1865, calling for 
the termination of the treaty of 1817. 18 No mention was made by the 
United States during this time of fortifying her northern borders and, 
fortunately, the situation soon improved. The Civil War ended before 
the six months’ period had expired, and in March 1865 Adams was in¬ 
structed to notify Great Britain that the United States wished the Agree¬ 
ment to remain in force and the Department of State withdrew the termina¬ 
tion notice without Congressional action. 

It was not until 1893 that the status of the Agreement was again 
threatened. Before Congress convened in December of that year an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt was made to kindle public sentiment in favor of abrogating 
the Agreement. It was considered wiser, however, to encourage peace than 
to promote the ship building industry on the Lakes. 

Thus, in spite of numerous threats to its security, the Rush-Bagot Agree¬ 
ment has survived for more than one hundred and twenty-five years. As 
John Bassett Moore has remarked, the decision as to whether the Agree¬ 
ment has remained in force since 1865 is determined constitutionally by 
Congress. The State Department, as well as Congress, considers that, with 
certain modifications, the Agreement has been continuously in force since 
1817. With the passage of time it has assumed a symbolic importance in 
the eyes of both Americans and Canadians. 

Revision of the Rush-Bagot Agreement 

It is inevitable that an Agreement which has been in existence for more 
than a century should contain some obsolete provisions, and should have 

17 Congressional Globe, 38 Cong. 2 Sess., part 1, p. 312, col. 2. 
ls lbid., p. 315, col. 3. 
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been subjected to technical violations by both parties. Shortly after World 
War I consideration was given to the possibility of modifying the Agree¬ 
ment so that its provisions would meet modern conditions. Although 
drafts of suggested changes were submitted by the United States and 
Canadian governments, no action was taken. 18 

In times of crisis, however, both countries are liberal in their interpreta¬ 
tions of the provisions of the Rush-Bagot Agreement. Neither the United 
States nor the Canadian governments considered the presence of naval 
vessels of more than one hundred tons on the Great Lakes during World 
War II contrary to the spirit of the Agreement. 20 These vessels of both 
countries moved freely from place to place, and were maintained in ports. 
Also, since 1939, officials of the State and Navy departments have considered 
that for target practice the placing of 4-inch guns on naval vessels, provided 
all other armaments are removed, is in harmony with the Agreement. For 
the most part, during this time, the United States has stationed “unclassified” 

vessels, those which have outlived their usefulness in modern warfare on 
the Great Lakes. 21 ’ 


Construction of naval vessels in shipyards on the Great Lakes is of 
vital interest to both the Canadian and the American governments. The 
provisions of the Rush-Bagot Agreement limited the number of vessels 
on the Lakes, and provided, also, that “no other vessels of war shall be 
there built or armed.” In 1817, when the Lakes were used as inland waters 
without navigable connections with the ocean, there was only one use for 
naval vessels constructed on them, namely, hostilities; and it was to guard 
against this contingency that the contracting parties drew up the Agree¬ 
ment. However when the congestion of naval construction in Canada 

exnrtL 10 H W ° r ^ u* "u P ressin g’ the Canadian government 

expressed a desire to have her vessels fitted out on the Great Lakes On 

No-^be, 2 19« the United States government agreed to a 
uon of ^ Rush-Bagot Agreement. This permitted, installation of arma¬ 
ments on naval vessels constructed on the Great Lakes provided that fl) the 
vessels were not intended for service on the Great Lakes; (2) prior to 
construction, each government furnished the other with full information 
concerning any vessels to be constructed at Great Lakes ports- (72 
armaments of the vessels were placed in such condition as to be incapable 
immediate use while the vessels remained on the Great Lakes; and (4) 

h5^I"SToS!^St “S" p D 'g? d TJ c“'; <• “• ’7 

Can s a ^! a " Under ^ c, " ar * of State for External Affairs, June is Skelt0n ’ 

20 1 bid., pp. 368-369. * 

21 lbid., p. 368. 
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the vessels were promptly removed from the Great Lakes upon com¬ 
pletion. 22 

Thus, contrary to the letter, but in harmony with the spirit of the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement and the current temper of public opinion, small fighting 
craft have been constructed on the Lakes in recent years. But the vessels 
which have slid down the ways have been used exclusively against a common 
menace. Needless to say, the Agreement was never intended to obstruct 
the efforts of the two contracting powers in mutual defense. 

Until the Czar’s Rescript of 1898, which was the basis for the Hague 
Peace Conference the following year, the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817 
was the outstanding achievement to which advocates of armament limitation 
could point. The unarmed Canadian-American boundary of 3800 miles, the 
longest unarmed frontier in the world and the safest in the British Empire, 
they argued, stood as a rebuke to the militarism of the Old World and a 
challenge to the courage and faith of every nation. They often referred to 
the Agreement as an illustrious example of successful disarmament which 
should be followed by Europeans. In so doing, however, they failed to 
take into consideration the differences in the geographic, demographic, 
political, and economic situation of Europe as compared with that of North 
America. At the time the Agreement was negotiated, the region of the 
Great Lakes was in a large measure an uninhabited wilderness without 
any pressures, as in Europe, from massed, antagonistic peoples. Although 
it must be conceded that in 1817 there was a real danger of an expensive and 
explosive armament race, there were no extremely serious or apparently 
insuperable issues at stake, no “irredentisms,” no burning desire for revenge 
on either side. The policies of Great Britain and the United States were 
not in collision; each could agree to a limitation of armaments on the Great 
Lakes at a saving in expenditure and without sacrificing any national in¬ 
terests. 

22 “Naval Vessels on the Great Lakes,” Department of State Bulletin , vol. 4, no. 92, 
Publication no. 1583 (March 15, 1941), p. 372, Pierrepont Moffat to O. D. Skelton, 
November 2, 1940. 
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From 1818, when the Rush-Bagot Agreement was confirmed, until 

^ e Hague Conference in 1899, the United States government did not 

discuss armament limitation and took no official stand on the question. 

Consequently, American disarmament interest was confined largely to 
peace societies. 

Fortunately, the numerous European congresses that followed Waterloo 
laid the foundation for international cooperation and indirectly prepared 
the ground for the work of groups and individuals, here and abroad, 
interested in peace, arbitration, and disarmament. Fortunately, too, the 
state was in this period increasingly regarded as a “moral person’ endowed 
with a collective will,” capable of being educated by an enlightened public 
opinion. It was in this atmosphere that peace societies, interested primarily 
in preventing war through arbitration, found nourishing soil. Disarma- 
ment they considered a secondary issue, to be settled by gradual and 
mutual 1'm‘tation. Although many of the early peace groups were quite 
active from 1843 to 1853 and although their congresses passed strong dis- 

SdekSLia” Ut ‘ 0nS ^ VaHOUS timCS m thC dCCade ’ thdr aCd0nS had 

These societies were soon overshadowed-in Europe by the Crimean 

War In ru ‘f f' by $ ' aVery agitation and the Civil 

b v i L fX faCC ° f th L° Se StrUggleS ’ P eace organizations, already weakened 
Y ernal dissension, began to disintegrate. As a result widespread public 

had ,o wait un,ii ,he cioiins yan 

RusTia e in U l b 898 Ct T b [° Ught * attemi ° n ° f the World b V th ^ Czar of 
ference m d ’ ^ he mVlted the lead mg nations of the world to a con- 

discuss the most effective means of assuring to all peoples the 
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blessings of real and lasting peace, and above all of limiting the progressive 
development of existing armaments.” 

Although in the midst of the Spanish-American War, the United States 
accepted the Czar’s invitation and instructed its ambassador at St. Peters¬ 
burg to be most cordial in his negotiations. But this nation never took the 
Czar’s ideas seriously for it did not consider that armament limitation 
could be applicable to its situation. Although we were engaged in war, 
our armaments, according to President McKinley, were far below the 
minimum which the principal European powers would have been willing 
to adopt even in time of peace. In his Second Annual Message of De¬ 
cember 5, 1898, McKinley referred to the Czar’s proposal in these words: 

The active military force of the United States, as measured by our population, 
territorial area, and taxable wealth is, and under any conceivable prospective con¬ 
ditions must continue to be, in time of peace so conspicuously less than that of the 
armed powers to whom the Czar’s appeal is especially addressed that the question 
can have for us no practical importance save as marking an auspicious step toward 
the betterment of the conditions of the modern peoples and the cultivation of 
peace and good will among them; but in this view it behooves us as a nation to 
lend countenance and aid to the beneficent project. 1 

In their reactions to the Czar’s proposal the newspapers of the country 
were both sympathetic and critical, as the following comments reveal: 

Whatever else the czar’s proposal for disarmament brings about, it will be 
apt to put an end to the Russo-French alliance, and to leave France isolated in 
Europe, and helpless to right what she thinks her great wrong. New YorJ^ Times. 

We do hope that this impressive episode of European affairs will not be lost 
upon Americans. When the czar prays for peace and disarmament, he prays that 
the world be allowed to “stand still” and devote itself to the quiet pursuits of 
peaceful production. The forward policy which our imperialists desire means 
great armaments and the constant threat of war, and it is of these that the war 
lord of Russia speaks impressive words. Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

There is and always has been a “queer streak” in the mental make-up of the 
Russian imperial house. The present czar seems to be in dreamy mood in which 
men aspire to do good deeds for the execution of which they make no prepara¬ 
tion. The Romanofs dream of empire when they are asleep, and of peace when 
they are awake. Boston Transcript. 

The czar’s Quixotic suggestion that the nations drop their iron burdens and 
join hands in a universal peace does credit to his generous heart, but we can not 
hope it will have more material result than when offered by less powerful per¬ 
sonages . It is not original, and it is hardly within the realm of the practical. 
Chicago Journal. 

If Russia could induce the European governments to reduce their military 

1 A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, prepared under the 
direction of the foint Committee on Printing of the House and Senate (New York: 
Bureau of National Literature, n.d.), 13:6335-6336. 
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establishments, thus making it possible to correspondingly decrease her enormous 
standing army, Russia could devote her energies exclusively to the conquest of 
China, Tartary, Persia, and Turkey by the slow process of absorption: and the 
savings from her military budget swell the corruption fund needed for the pur¬ 
chase of sultans, khans, and mandarins. Philadelphia Record? 

Turning from the papers to the periodicals, one finds that the Nation 
reacted favorably toward the peace efforts of the Russian ruler. That liberal 
publication was moved to refer to the close connection between disarmament 
and arbitration, pointing out that when “two or more nations have provided 
a peaceful means of settling all quarrels, there must seem less and less 
reason for keeping themselves armed to the teeth in order to settle them 

y violent means. . . . Historically, arbitration and disarmament have gone 
hand in hand.” 3 b 

In general, American newspapers and magazines were much more in¬ 
terested in depicting the exploits of the navy and in lionizing such war 
heroes at Theodore Roosevelt and Admiral Dewey than in the careful 
consideration of the Czar’s proposal. The Century, Living Age, Review 
of Reviews, North American Review, Political Science Ouarterly, Yale 
Review, Journal of Political Economy, Quarterly Journal of Economics, and 


Scribners Magazine did 
1898 issues. 



1898 issues. 



As in England, many in the United Sratec r-— > • ■ 



3 Nation , 68:410 (June 1, 1899). 


'American Monthly Review of Reviews, 19:19-20 (January 1899). 
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Henry Boynton, in an article published in the Boston Evening Transcript, 
described Russia as an immense glacier, “steadily and silently sliding down 
from the Arctic frosts towards the rich plains of middle and southern Asia 
to the open sea beyond. The southern edge of this mighty avalanche can 
be outlined all the way from Turkey to the eastern shores of China. Ob¬ 
stacles may temporarily check, but cannot change this movement. Its ob¬ 
jectives are never lost sight of.” Boynton observed that other nations were 
hardly going to stand by idly while Russia achieved a position of dominance, 
that they would increase their naval armaments rapidly and thus compel 
Russia to dissipate some of her military energy in building up her naval 
power. In referring to Russia’s railroad building program, he stated that 
to carry it out successfully would exert a tremendous strain upon the best- 
filled treasury. Boynton suggested that the other great powers agree to 
stop building warships if Russia would reduce her navy and promise 
to build no railroad lines into China. He concluded that if the great 
Eastern question should develop as he indicated, it would be desirable 
for “England’s good” that the United States and England be on “working 
terms” and that both governments have the Philippines as a naval base. 5 
At the same time Charles Conant, writing in the North American Review, 
traced the roots of the Czar’s invitation to an economic motive—the desire 
of Russia to become the great competitor of the Anglo-Saxon race for the 
commercial and military supremacy of the world. 6 The impression pre¬ 
vailed in the press that little would be accomplished in the way of a limita¬ 
tion of armaments but that something might be done to extend the use 
of arbitration. 7 

Among the first organizations to take action upon the Czar’s proposal 
was the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. At its 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on October 5, 1898, the convention passed 
two strong resolutions on the subject, one addressed to the Czar, com¬ 
mending his action, and the other calling upon the United States to do 
what it could to bring about the establishment of a permanent court to 
settle controversies among nations. The convention consisted of bishops 
of the Episcopal Church and several hundred representative clergymen 
and laymen. Among the signers of the resolution was Robert Treat Paine, 
president of the American Peace Society. 8 

The Czar’s initiative received support in other quarters. His action was 

5 Boston Evening Transcript , February 16, 1899, p. 7. 

Q North American Review, 168:178-190 (February 1899). 

7 Ibid., pp. 771-778 (June 1899). 

8 Boston Evening Transcript, February 18, 1899, p. 5; Advocate of Peace (Boston), 
60:225 (November 1898). 
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warmly applauded by the United Society of Christian Endeavor and the 
Boston Association of Ministers. In addition, the Boston Peace Society 
undertook the task of organizing meetings and conferences throughout the 
land. Moreover, the directors of the American Peace Society appointed Dr. 
Charles G. Ames to cooperate with other organizations and citizens of 
Boston in promoting nationwide interest in the Czar’s proposal. With 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale as chairman, a supplementary movement was 
initiated which published the magazine, The Peace Crusade. 

Although most of the American peace societies appear to have been 
less influential than those in Europe, some, especially in New England, 
were quite active. For example, in the spring of 1899 the Massachusetts 
Good Citizenship Society conducted in Boston a series of public meetings 
for the express purpose of promoting interest in the proposed Hague Con¬ 
ference. Among those who participated in the meetings were Edwin D. 
Mead, Robert Treat Paine, Edward Everett Hale, Lyman Abbott, William 
Cunningham, George D. Lorimer, Francis E. Clark, and Samuel Gompers. 

Like their European sisters, American women promoted the purposes 
of the conference in various ways. At least 2500 persons attended the 
Women’s Peace Crusade meeting in Boston on April 3, 1899. Addresses 
were delivered by Julia Ward Howe, Alice Freeman Palmer, Lucia Ames 
Mead, Mary A. Livermore, and O. M. E. Rowe. 8 

The Peace Department of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
considered the conference as “the beginning of the end of wars.” The 
state superintendents of peace and arbitration and the general officers of 
the WCTU held meetings in their several communities to promote public 
interest in the conference. Suggestions for the programs of these meetings 
were provided by the National Superintendent. 9 10 

Finally, Benjamin F. Trueblood was named by the Board of Directors 

of the American Peace Society to represent them at The Hague during the 

sessions of the conference and to promote its purpose in cooperation with 
other experienced peace workers. 

But much of this activity was centered in one locality—Boston. N. W. J. 
Haydon of Lowell, Massachusetts, in a letter to the Boston Evening 
transcript, emphasized this, maintaining that it was a matter for regret 
that so little had been done elsewhere in the United States to encourage the 
Czar s efforts. It seemed to him that the American people at large were 

u P u n ?.L he cold - blooded > “ let others look out for themselves” attitude 
which Albert Shaw had expressed in his editorial in the Review of Re- 

9 Advocate of Peace , 61:112-114 (May 1899). 

10 Advocate of Peace , 61:127 (June 1899). 
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views. 11 “It is not often that the people can act effectively as a unit;” Haydon 
wrote, “but there is an opportunity for the Vox Populi to be Vox Dei 
indeed.” He wanted the country to direct the President to see to it that 
the United States was properly represented at the conference by men de¬ 
termined to express America’s will to maintain peace. 12 

On January 11, 1899, Count Muraviev, Russia’s Foreign Minister, issued 
an official circular which summarized in general terms the subjects to be 
submitted for international discussion. These were as follows: 

1. An understanding stipulating the nonaugmentation, for a term to be 
agreed upon, of the present effective armed land and sea forces, as well as the 
war budgets pertaining to them; preliminary study of the ways in which even 
a reduction of the aforesaid effectives and budgets could be realized in the future. 

2. Interdiction of the employment in armies and fleets of new firearms of 
every description and of new explosives, as well as powder more powerful than 
the kinds used at present, both for guns and cannons. 

3. Limitation of the use in field fighting of explosives of a formidable 
power, such as now in use, and prohibition of the discharge of any kind of pro¬ 
jectiles or explosives from balloons or by similar means. 

4. Prohibition of the use in naval batdes of submarine or diving torpedo 
boats, or of other engines of destruction of the same nature; agreement not to 
construct in the future warships armed with rams. 

5. Adaptation to naval war of the stipulation of the Geneva Convention of 
1864, on the base of the additional article of 1868. 

6. Neutralization, for the same reason, of boats or launches employed in the 
rescue of the shipwrecked during or after naval batdes. 

7. Revision of the declaration concerning the laws and customs of war 
elaborated in 1874 by the Conference of Brussels, and not yet ratified. 

8. Acceptance, in principle, of the use of good offices, mediadon, and vol¬ 
untary arbitrauon, in cases where they are available, with the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing armed conflicts between nations; understanding in relation to their mode of 
applicadon and establishment of a uniform practice in employing them. 18 

Significantly, universal peace was not mentioned; the program was 
aimed at achieving the regulation of armaments and of war rather than at 
their abolition. Even in this revised form the Russian proposal was hardly 
acceptable to most governments. The United States, influenced by the 
Monroe Doctrine, continued to look upon the limitation of armaments as 
an issue that might involve unwarranted intervention in the affairs of 
Europe. 14 Moreover, this nation was lukewarm in this connecdon because 

11 American Monthly Review of Reviews, 19:19 (January 1899). 

12 Boston Evening Transcript, February 17, 1899, p. 6. 

13 Department of State, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1899 (Washington, D.C., 1901), inclosure in no. 230, pp. 511-513, Mr. Hitchcock 
to Mr. Hay. 

14 American Monthly Review of Reviews, 20:562 (November 1899). 
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it was then occupied in the development of its fleet and the reorganization 
of its army. Accordingly, explicit instructions given to the American 
representatives made it very clear that the United States would not favor 
a diminution of military forces or any agreement that would restrain the 
“inventive genius” of her people. Indeed, Secretary Hay, in his memoran¬ 
dum to the American delegates, seemed to be determined to leave the path 
open for any increase in armaments that this country might desire to make 
in the future: 

The first article, relating to the nonaugmentation and future reduction of 
effective land and sea forces, is, at present, so inapplicable to the United States 
that it is deemed advisable for the delegates to eave the initiative upon this 
subject to the representatives of those powers to which it may properly belong. 
In comparison with the effective forces, both military and naval, of other nations, 
those of the United States are at present so far below the normal quota that the 
question of limitation could not be profitably discussed. 

The second, third, and fourth articles, relating to the nonemployment of fire¬ 
arms, explosives, and other destructive agents, the restricted use of existing instru¬ 
ments of destruction, and the prohibition of certain contrivances employed in 
naval warfare, seem lacking in practicability, and the discussion of these proposi¬ 
tions would probably prove provocative of divergence rather than unanimity of 
view. It is doubtful if wars are to be diminished by rendering them less destruc¬ 
tive, for it is the plain lesson of history that the periods of peace have been longer 
protracted as the cost and destructiveness of war have increased. The expediency 
of restraining the inventive genius of our people in the direction of devising means 
of defense is by no means clear, and considering the temptations to which men and 
nations may be exposed in a time of conflict, it is doubtful if an international 
agreement to this end would prove effective. This dissent of a single powerful 
nation might render it altogether nugatory. The delegates are, therefore, en¬ 
joined not to give the weight of their influence to the promotion of projects the 
realization of which is so uncertain. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh articles, aiming in the interest of humanity to 
succor those who by the chance of battle have been rendered helpless, thus losing 
the character of effective combatants or to alleviate their sufferings or to insure 
t e safety of those whose mission is purely one of peace and beneficence, may well 
awake the cordial interest of the delegates, and practicable propositions based upon 
them should receive their earnest support. 

The eighth article, which proposes the wider extension of good offices, media¬ 
tion and arbitration, seems likely to open the most fruitful field for discussion and 
further action. 15 


These instructions show that our State Department regarded the first 
four articles of the Muraviev Circu lar with skepticism, although it was in 

^rUJ° reig c Re ! ati ?Z° f th , e United States ' 1899 ’ p- 512 > Ha V to Andrew D. White, 

CrozW U , N f We ’ C Tl m A,fred T - Mahan ’ U S * Nav y» Captain William 

ed-tor ’/ ; Afmy ’ de, f gat f of . the United States > A P ril 18 > 1899; also James B. Scott, 

SoHr ^ ' xt Am Z VlC r DdcgateS t0 the HagUC Conferences and 

l heir Official Reports (New York, 1916), pp. 6-9. 
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sympathy with the proposal to extend the use of mediation and arbitration. 
Concerning the official attitude toward the proposed conference, R.M. 
Johnston, writing in the North American Review, asserted that the United 
States participated in the conference for these reasons: “Firsdy, out of 
courtesy to the Russian Government; secondly, being desirous of improving 
certain features of belligerency, and, perhaps, hoping to advance a step in 
the matter of neutral goods at sea; thirdly, attaching no importance to the 
disarmament proposal and but little to *he arbitration question.” 16 

The American attitude resembled that of other countries. The general 
consensus among the European statesmen and diplomats appeared to be 
that the Russian program was visionary and utopian, if not somewhat quix¬ 
otic. The instructions given to most of the delegates made it evident that 
no country intended to consider seriously the limitation of armaments. 17 

The conference, which assembled at The Hague on May 18, 1899, re~ 
ferred Russia s military and naval proposals to two small committees com¬ 
posed of experts. The military sub-committee, after two meetings, reported 
laconically that it would be very difficult to fix, even for a period of five 
years, the number of effectives without regulating at the same time other 
elements of national defence.” This group regretted that it was not able 
to approve the proposition made in the name of the Russian government 
and recommended a more detailed study of the question by the govern¬ 
ments. The second sub-committee, to which the naval propositions 
had been referred, made a similar report. Subsequently, the entire confer¬ 
ence unanimously adopted a resolution expressing “the wish that the Gov¬ 
ernments, taking into consideration the proposals made at the conference, 
may examine the possibility of an agreement as to the limitation of armed 
forces by land and sea, and of war budgets.” 19 

Thus the entire subject was relegated to further study. However, be¬ 
fore the question was completely disposed of, Captain Alfred T. Mahan, 
speaking on behalf of the American delegation, made it obvious that little 
encouragement for the reduction or limitation of armaments could be ex¬ 
pected from his country. Pointing out that this did not mean that the 
United States was indifferent to the problem because it was little affected 
by it, he stated that it was our “determination to refrain from enunciating 

16 R. M. Johnston, “In the Clutch of the Harpy Powers,” North American Review, 
169:449 (October 1899). 

17 For the attitudes of governments toward the Czar’s Rescript, see Merze Tate, 
The Disarmament Illusion, the Movement for a Limitation of Armaments to 1907 
(New York: Macmillan, 1942), chaps, xiv and xv. 

18 James B. Scott, The Proceedings of the Hague Peace Conferences: The Conference 
of 1899 (New York, 1920), p. 135. 

19 Scott, Instructions and Repons, p. 75. 
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opinions upon matters into which, as concerning Europe alone, the United 
States had no claim to enter.” Mahan declared: 

The military and naval armaments of the United States are at present so 
small, relatively to the extent of territory and to the number of the population, as 
well as in comparison with those of other nations, that their size can entail no ad¬ 
ditional burden of expense upon the latter, nor can even form a subject for profit¬ 
able mutual discussion. 20 

The Russian proposal that the ‘‘Contracting Powers agree to abstain 
from the use of projectiles, the object of which is the diffusion of asphyx¬ 
iating or deleterious gases” did not fare very well. Two powerful countries 
withheld their assent: the United States, not wishing’to restrain the ‘‘in¬ 
ventive genius” of its people, refused to accept the proposal; and Great 
Britain discreetly conditioned its vote upon unanimity. Captain Mahan 
voted in the negative on the issue, explaining that the objection to a new 
device on the ground that its use is “barbarous” had always been made 
against new weapons and that they had nevertheless been adopted. It 
seemed to him that from the humane standpoint it was no more cruel to 
asphyxiate one’s enemies than to drown them when a vessel is sunk by a 
torpedo. Moreover, Mahan stated that while the United States was actu¬ 
ated by a keen desire to render war more humane, it had to recognize that 
it might be called upon to make war. He therefore objected to hastily 
adopted resolutions which would deprive nations of weapons that might 
later on be usefully employed. 21 

Fortunately, the conference had a constructive result in another direc¬ 
tion—namely, the creation of a “panel” of judges called the Hague Court 
But not a single power was willing to bind itself unqualifiedly to submit 
all questions to arbitration—not even Great Britain and the United States, 
the nations which had employed arbitration most successfully in the past 
and which appeared to be anxious to see its use extended. Lord Salisbury 
explained to Count von HatzfeldH that the permanent court should be 
“entrusted with disputes of minor importance, particularly in cases dealing 
with claims for money compensation, and not with decisions on more 
important political questions.” For example, he considered it inexpedient 
to grant the Hague Court power to intervene in disputes like those over 

Alsace or Egypt. Moreover, it was felt that an appeal to the court was 
not to be obligatory but optional. 23 

20 Scott, Conference of 1899 p. 327. ~ " “ 

2 jScott, Conference of 1899, pp. 283, 366-367. 

“ * 2 German Ambassador in London. 

15 Kab,nctte - 187,4914 (Ber,in ’ 1922 - 1927 )’ 
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In spite of the adoption of plans for mediation and arbitration, for the 

extension of the Geneva rules, and for the more careful definition of the 

laws of war, the first Hague Conference accomplished very little in dealing 

with the armaments question. This was inevitable. All the great powers 

considered the Czar’s proposals extremely troublesome, but felt that they 

had to express their attitudes cautiously in view of the pacific tenor of public 
opinion. 

At The Hague, Captain Mahan worked closely with Admiral Sir John 
Fisher, the British naval delegate. Like Fisher, Mahan was wedded to the 
“might is right” principle generally entertained by older men of the armed 
forces. As an authority on sea power, Mahan held that the view “that the 
organization of military strength involves provocation to war is a fallacy, 
which the experience of each succeeding year now refutes. The immense 
armaments of Europe are onerous; but nevertheless, by the mutual respect 
and caution they enforce, they present a cheap alternative, certainly in 
misery, probably in money, to the frequent devastating wars which preceded 
the era of general military preparation.” 24 Mahan had “very little, if any, 
sympathy with the main purposes of the Conference,” and he did not hesi¬ 
tate to declare his lack of sympathy for some of the very measures which the 
American delegates had been instructed to press. ’’Still,” wrote Andrew 
ID. White, his views have been an excellent tonic; they have effectively 
prevented any lapse into sentimentality. When he speaks the millenium 
fades and this stern, severe, actual world appears.” 25 Significantly, the 

Kaiser had on one occasion described Mahan as “our greatest and most 
dangerous foe.” 26 

Certainly there was little opportunity to inaugurate the millenium at 
the conference in view of the fact that the leading powers were placing 
more and more stress upon their fleets. The appearance of new naval 
powers at the close of the nineteenth century added substantially to the 
difficulties of the conference. Suspicion of the naval armaments of Great 
Britain, and incidentally of the United States, and of Japan, was expressed 
by Count Witte of Russia and by Captain Siegel, the German naval del- 
egate. 27 Certainly, too, the new policy of the United States and the rapid 
growth of her fleet brought to the fore new considerations which were 
bound to influence other nations. On this issue Sir Julian Pauncefote 
reported to the English government: 

“ 4 Alfred T. Mahan, The Interest oj America in Sea Power, Present and Future 
(Boston, 1897), p. 104. 

2o White, Autobiography , 2:347. 

2Q Die grosse Politi vol. 15, note p. 183. 

27 Die grosse Politi vol. 15, no. 4274, Report of Captain Siegel, June 28, 1898. 
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Captain Mahan has not only stated that his Government will on no account 
even discuss the question of any limitation of naval armaments; he has also in¬ 
formed me that he considers that the vital interests of America now lie East and 
West, and no longer North and South; that the great question of the immediate 
future is China, and that the United States will be compelled, by facts if not by 
setded policy, to take a leading part in the struggle for Chinese markets, and that 
this will entail a very considerable increase in her naval forces in the Pacific, 
which again must influence the naval arrangements of at least five Powers. 28 

Germany, distrustful of the navies of Great Britain and the United 
States, announced through Captain Siegel that she could not consider limi¬ 
tation of her naval armaments. On the other hand, Russia could not come 
to a separate understanding with Great Britain so long as there was no 
check upon the navies of Germany and Japan, with whose maritime strength 
she was mainly concerned. 

Though the first Hague Conference failed in its primary mission—that 
of developing a disarmament program—and no doubt brought to light 
truths that might better have been kept in the background, it served a real 
purpose in providing an opportunity for the great powers to meet in the 
name of peace and to consider questions which had too long been officially 
ignored. The fact that these questions were no longer discussed merely 
by philosophers, jurists, and Utopians, but also by responsible governments 
was proof of the enormous change that had occurred in the sphere of in¬ 
ternational politics. 

28 British Documents on the Origin of the War, 1898-1914, edited by G. P. Gooch 
and Harold Temperley (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1927-1938), 1:231. 
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Hopes aroused by the first Hague Conference to check the race in arma¬ 
ments were shattered in the early twentieth century by a series of sanguinary 
conflicts. Russia and Japan struggled for hegemony in the Far East; Peking 
had been sacked by European and American troops during the suppression 
of the Boxer uprising; Great Britain had beaten down the heroic and des¬ 
perate resistance of the Boers; the United States had embarked on a new 
career of imperialism in wresting from Spain the last remnants of her 
empire. Each of these wars emphasized the importance of sea power and 
encouraged competition in naval armaments. As a result many national 
and international peace organizations were prompted to pass resolutions 
calling upon their governments to study the questions raised at the first 
Hague Conference. 

Agitation for limitations of armaments increased in the United States. 
A reduction of armaments was advocated by Edwin Ginn in 1901 at the 
seventh annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration. 1 Objections, however, were raised by Commander Albion V. 
Wadham, who maintained that a program of disarmament was imprac¬ 
tical. A spokesman for the Navy Department, Wadham contended that 
naval power had made it possible for the United States to exercise her in¬ 
fluence in Eastern affairs. 2 No resolution was adopted. Again in 1904 at 
the Lake Mohonk Conference the limitation of armaments was considered. 3 
The discussio n was closed by Representative Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri, 

'Report of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter¬ 
national Arbitration, 1901 (n.p., 1901), p. 20. 

2 Ibid ., pp. 75-76. 

*Report of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the La\e Mohonk Conference on Inter¬ 
national Arbitration, 1904 (n.p., 1904), pp. 113-122. 
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who prevailed upon the conference to endorse a Congressional resolution 
calling upon the President to convoke a conference of nations in order to 
devise plans looking to the negotiation of arbitration treaties between the 
United States and the different nations, and also to discuss the advisability 
of, and, if possible, agree upon a gradual reduction of armaments.” 4 

In the same year the Inter-Parliamentary Union, on the invitation of 
Richard Bartholdt, founder and president of the American group, held its 
first American meeting in St. Louis. The Union adopted a resolution re¬ 
questing the governments of the world to send delegates to an international 
conference to consider two crucial problems: the negotiation of arbitra¬ 
tion treaties and the advisability of establishing an international congress 
to convene periodically for the discussion of international questions. The 
members of the Union “respectfully and cordially requested” the nation’s 
Chief Executive to invite all countries to send representatives to such a con¬ 
ference. 5 President Roosevelt heeded the request and on October 21, 1904, 
communicated through the State Department with the various powers. 6 

The nations generally received the invitation sympathetically. The Jap¬ 
anese and Russian governments felt, however, since they were at war, that 
it was an inopportune time for them to join in disarmament discussions. 
But a second communication, dispatched on December 27, 1904, indicated 
that the proposal had been received favorably and that the prospect of an 
early conference was regarded as assured as soon as the interested powers 
were in a position to agree to a date and place of meeting and to join in 
the formulation of a general plan for discussion. 7 

In the meantime, President Roosevelt in his Fourth Annual Message 

of December 6, 1904, drew attention to the difficulties of limiting arma¬ 
ments : 

There is as yet no judicial way of enforcing a right in international law. . . . 
Until some method is devised by which there shall be a degree of international 
control over offending nations, it would be a wicked thing for the most civilized 
powers, for those with most sense of international obligations and with keenest 
and most generous appreciation of the difference between right and wrong, to 
disarm. If the great civilized nations of the present day should completely dis¬ 
arm, the result would mean an immediate recrudescence of barbarism in one 
form or another. Under any circumstances a sufficient armament would have to 
be kept up to serve the purposes of international police; and until international 
cohesion and the sense of international duties and rights are far more advanced 

*Ibid., p. 22. 

5 Compte rendu de la XII 6 conference tenue a Saint Louis, Missouri, du 12 au 14 
septembre, 1904 (Washington, D.C., 1905), p. 60; Department of State, Papers Relating 
to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1904 (Washington, D.C., 1905), pp. 10-11. 

6 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1904, pp. 10-13. 

7 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1904, p. 13. 
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than at present, a nation desirous both of securing respect for itself and of doing 
good to others must have a force adequate for the work which it feels is allotted 
to it as its part of the general world duty. 8 

The following year Roosevelt was hailed as a mediator in the Russo- 
Japanese War. In September 1905 Carl Schurz congratulated the President 
upon his successful mediation in that conflict and urged him to use his in¬ 
fluence in promoting the “gradual diminution of the oppressive burdens 
imposed upon the nations by the armed peace.” 11 Schurz felt that there 
was at that time no other man so well fitted to exercise as powerful and 
persuasive an influence upon foreign nations. 

In responding to Schurz’s proposal, Roosevelt declared: 

Until people get it firmly fixed in their minds that peace is valuable 
chiefly as a means to righteousness, and that it can only be considered as an end 
when it also coincides with righteousness, we can do only a limited amount to 
advance its coming on this earth. There is of course no analogy at present be¬ 
tween international law and private or municipal law, because there is no sanction 
of force for the former while there is for the latter. . . .At present there is no sim¬ 
ilar international force to call on, and I do not as yet see how it could at present be 
created. Hitherto peace has often come only because some strong and on the 
whole just power has by armed force, or the threat of armed force, put a stop 
to disorder. . . . Unjust war is dreadful; a just war may be the highest duty. To 
have the best nations, the free and civilized nations, disarm and leave the despo¬ 
tisms and barbarians with great military force, would be a calamity compared to 
which the calamities caused by all the wars of the Nineteenth Century would be 
trivial. Yet it is not easy to see how we can by international agreement state 
exactly which power ceases to be free and civilized and which comes near the line 
of barbarism or despotism . 10 

Roosevelt did not mean to imply that he considered the effort to achieve 
disarmament hopeless. He agreed that America should support every at¬ 
tempt to eliminate war but he felt that he had to have a feasible and rational 
plan before he could advocate international action. And in a postscript he 
remarked that he thought “a general stop in the increase of the war navies 
of the world might be a good thing.” He cautioned Schurz, however, that 
“nothing useful could be done unless with the clear recognition that we 
put peace second to righteousness.” 

This exchange of letters was followed by a memorandum from the 
Russian government on the same subject. On September 13, 1905, Baron 
Rosen, the Russian Ambassador in Washington, presented a memorandum 
to Roosevelt at Oyster Bay in which the Czar suggested that the propitious 

8 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 14:6922. 

9 Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge 
1884-1918 (New York, 1925), 2:195-197. * ' 

10 /jW., pp. 197-199, letter from Mr. Roosevelt to Mr. Schurz, September 8 1905- 
Theodore Roosevelt, an Autobiography (New York, 1913), pp. 589-591. 
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moment had arrived to extend and further the work of the 1899 confer¬ 
ence. 11 In describing the presentation of the memorandum by the Russian 
Ambassador, Roosevelt wrote: 

After he had read the letter Rosen began to hem and haw as to the steps 
already taken by me a year ago, and about the fact that The Hague conference 
was the peculiar pet project of the Czar. I finally interrupted him and said that 
I thought I understood what he wished, and that he could tell the Czar at once 
that I was delighted to have him and not me undertake the movement; that I 
should treat the movement as being made on his initiative, and should heartily 
support it. This evidently relieved Rosen immensely. I rather think that the 
Czar had felt from past experiences with the Kaiser that there was a fair chance 
that I might endeavor to appear as the great originator myself. 12 

In thus yielding the initiative to the Czar of Russia, the President re¬ 
ceived wide acclaim for a graciousness well-nigh unprecedented in world 
politics. Members of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, however, who had 
urged the President the year before to call the conference, were disappointed. 
They felt that Roosevelt and the United States would have invested the 
conference with greater importance. 14 

On September 19, 1905, the Journal de Saint-Petersbourg announced 
that invitations to the second conference would be issued by the Russian 
government with the cordial support of President Roosevelt. 15 

The President was happy to avoid the responsibility of calling the con¬ 
ference. In a letter to Secretary of State Elihu Root he said: “I should have 
done it if no one else had done it because I think it ought to be done; but 
I particularly do not want to appear as a professional peace advocate—a kind 
of sublimated being of the Godkin or Schurz variety—and it gives us a freer 
hand in every way to have the Czar make the movement.” 16 He evidently 
did not attach the same importance to the matter of disarmament as did 
Schurz, for he wrote, “Nannie and Lady Harcourt might be amused at the 
enclosed copies of correspondence with Schurz, and of a letter to Root” 17 
when he sent copies of those letters to Henry Cabot Lodge. 

In his Fifth Annual Message to Congress on December 5, 1905, Roosevelt 

1 department of State, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1905 (Washington, D.C., 1906), p. 828. 

12 Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, 1884-1918, 2:200-201. 

13 Editorial comment, American fournal of International Law, 1:435 (July, 1907). 

14 Edwin D. Mead, The Limitation of Armaments: The Position of the United States 
at the Hague Confei-cnce (Boston, 1907), p. 20. 

15 Gooch and Temperley, British Documents , vol. 8, no. 157, p. 188. 

16 Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 
Lodge , 1884-1918, 2:201. 

17 !bid., p. 195. 
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again voiced his opposition to universal disarmament. He was convinced 
that the military power of nations which stood for justice and progress was 
the only security for peace. And he voiced the opinion that if the United 
States, in company with other law-abiding nations, disarmed, bloodshed 
might sometimes be avoided, “but we would cease to be of weight in secur¬ 
ing the peace of justice—the real peace for which the most law-abiding and 
high-minded men must at times be willing to fight.” However, he ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the second Hague Conference might be able to devise 
some way to make arbitration between nations the customary method of 
adjusting grievances in all but a few types of sharply defined cases. 18 Never¬ 
theless, in his Seventh Annual Message he strongly urged Congress to make 
appropriations for increased naval strength. 19 

Roosevelt had little faith in disarmament. He had little patience with 
“amiable but fatuous persons” who passed resolutions which demanded 
disarmament and universal arbitration or with those who “write well- 
meaning, solemn little books, or pamphlets or editorials, and articles in 
magazines or newspapers, to show that it is ‘an illusion’ to believe that 
war ever pays, because it is expensive.” 1 ' 0 If the views of pacifists were right, 
Roosevelt argued, then “it would have been better that Americans should 
never have achieved their independence, and better that, in 1861, they should 
have peacefully submitted to seeing their country split into half a dozen 
jangling confederacies and slavery made perpetual.” 21 Finally, he con¬ 
sidered it absurd to advocate reduction in our naval strength while at the 
same time insisting on our right to enforce the Monroe Doctrine, control 
the Panama Canal, retain Hawaii, and prevent foreign nations from taking 
Cuba. 22 . He was convinced that “only that nation is equipped for peace 
that knows how to fight, and that will not shrink from fighting if ever the 

conditions become such that war is demanded in the name of the highest 
morality.” 23 

Nevertheless, American pacifists urged that a plan for the limitation 
of armaments be seriously considered at the second Hague Conference. 
The twelfth annual Mohonk Conference in 1906 emphasized the necessity 
for the restriction of armaments and of the duty of the United States to co¬ 
operate with England to this end; 24 many participants felt that the omission 

18 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 14:6993. 

™lbid., pp. 7113-7114. 

20 Theodore Roosevelt, an Autobiography, p. 577. 

21 lbid., p. 578. 

22 Ibid., p. 580. 

23 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 14:6993. 

24 Report of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the La\e Mohonk Conference on Inter¬ 
national Arbitration, 1906 (n.p., 1906), pp. 12-16. 
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of any reference to disarmament by the Czar made it all the more necessary 
that the United States present the case for disarmament. 25 The Mohonk 
Conference finally adopted a resolution in which it was stated that “as 
the general restriction of armaments can only be secured by concurrent 
international action, unanimously recommended by the British House of 
Commons, we earnestly hope that this subject will receive careful and 
favorable consideration.” A petition based on the resolution urged Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt to instruct the American delegates to the next Hague Con¬ 
ference to support a limitation of armaments plan. 26 

In the following year the delegates at Lake Mohonk refused to support 
a resolution commending President Roosevelt for his part in arranging for 
the second Hague Conference and in his expression of the hope that it 
would give full consideration to problems of disarmament. 27 Although 
the resolution failed, the president of the Mohonk Conference, Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University, showed himself to be in entire 
accord with the position of the British government in recommending that 
the Hague Conference consider the prospect of restricting the future growth 
of armies and navies without impairing the efficiency of those that already 
existed. 28 It was Edwin D. Mead’s opinion that the rejection of the dis¬ 
armament resolution did not reflect the considered judgment of the Mohonk 
Conference. That judgment was reflected, rather, in the strong speeches 
and united action of the delegates in 1906; and the real voice of the Amer¬ 
ican peace movement was heard at the National Arbitration and Peace 
Congress in New York in April 1907. 29 

Secretary of State Elihu Root in the opening address of this congress 
stated that the United States government strongly desired that an earnest 
effort be made to limit armaments by international agreement. He em¬ 
phasized that the question primarily involved Europe because the conditions 
which stimulated the armament race were mainly European and that we 
could ill afford to be dogmatic in a matter which was more a European 
than an American concern. He continued: 

It sometimes happens, however, that a state having little or no special material 
interest in a proposal can, for that very reason, advance the proposal with the 
more advantage and the less prejudice. The American government accordingly, 
at an early stage of the discussion regarding the program, reserved the right to 
present this subject for the consideration of the Conference. 

™Ibid., p. 27. 

26 1 bid., p. 139. 

27 Report of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the La\e Mohon\ Conference on 
International Arbitration, 1907 (n.p., 1907), p. 141. 
bid., p. 16. 

29 Mead, Limitation, p. 9. 
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Root acknowledged that there might be difficulties in formulating a 
proposal agreeable to all powers. He warned that “long-continued and 
persistent effort is always necessary to bring mankind into conformity with 
great ideals; every great advance that civilization has made on its road from 
savagery has been upon stepping stones of failure, and a good fight bravely 
lost for a sound principle is always a victory." 30 He emphasized the neces¬ 
sity for the peace movement to strive to create a public opinion capable of 
influencing governments in the direction of disarmament. Men able to 
look upon the world as it ought to be, should “press their views upon the 

world and insist upon conformity until the policies of governments are 
reshaped: 

The adoption of a new standard of human action is never the result of force 
or the threat of force; it is always the result of a moral process, and to the initia¬ 
tion and continuance of that process public assertion and advocacy of the principle 
are essential. When the process has been worked out and the multitude of men 
whom governments represent have reached the point of genuine and not per- 

functory acceptance of the new standard, governments conform themselves to it 31 
31 Root, Addresses, p. 134. 


The National Arbitration and Peace Congress unanimously endorsed 
the position of Secretary Root and announced its determination to press 
its campaign for the limitation of armaments. One of its leading resolu¬ 
tions called upon the national government to support all efforts to have the 
subject of disarmament discussed fully at the second Hague Conference. 32 

American pacifist groups actively supported the consideration of a dis¬ 
armament program at The Hague. They urged that the conference should 
consider the English plan proposing that each country represented agree to 
lmit its annual military appropriations for the following five years to 
the average annual expenditures of the preceding five years. This 
group also favored Roosevelt’s proposal 33 of restricting new battleships to 
the size of those already constructed. Likewise, there was sentiment in 
avor of Charles W. Eliot’s suggestion that a commission of ten or twelve 
men from the leading nations be appointed to study reduction of armaments 
and that the commission report to the next conference. 34 

In a communication issued April 3, 1906, Russ ia summoned the second 

Baco 'niiZZ* m ' nt S rna,i ?” at h Tl.hu Root, collected and edited by Robert 
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Hague Conference. The new document, unlike the Czar’s Rescript of 
August 1898 and the Muraviev Circular of January 1899, made no mention 
of disarmament. Russia, smarting under her defeat by Japan, no longer 
was interested in sponsoring a disarmament program; in fact, she was now 
primarily concerned about building up her military strength. 

Great Britain was the only power prepared to advocate a disarmament 
agreement based on a simultaneous, proportional diminution of expenditure 
or upon a maintenance of the status quo. After consideration of the pro¬ 
gram outlined in the Russian note, Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign 
Secretary, replied on July 25 that his government was interested in having 
the general subject of disarmament discussed at the conference. On the 
same day Grey reported to the American Ambassador that “we ourselves 
[the British] would be able to announce, next year, some reductions on 
both the Army and the Navy. At the Conference we would be prepared 
to propose still further reductions on the Navy in future years, provided 
the other Powers would do something of the same kind.” The British, 
Grey continued, were not especially anxious to initiate the discussions 
themselves, but they wished the American government to know that “when 
it was brought forward at the Hague Conference they would be ready to 
support it, both by precept and by example.” 35 

The opinion of the United States was presented on June 7, 1906. In a 
letter of that date, Root reminded the Russian Ambassador that the United 
States, because of its favorable geographic position, did not require huge 
armaments, and stated that he felt it was the duty of this government to 
propose the subject of armament limitation at the forthcoming conference. 

President Roosevelt, it should be noted, did not believe that the con¬ 
ference would accomplish much in the way of disarmament. He signified 
as much in a letter of August 5, 1906, addressed to Andrew Carnegie: 

I hope to see real progress made at the next Hague Conference. If it is 
possible in some way to bring about a stop, complete or partial, to the race in 
adding to armaments, I shall be glad; but I do not yet see my way clear as 
regards the details of such a plan. We must always remember that it would be a 
fatal thing for the great free people to reduce themselves to impotence and leave 
the despotisms and barbarians armed. It would be safe to do so if there were 
some system of international police; but there is now no such system. 36 

Although Roosevelt was of the opinion that it was the duty of the “high¬ 
er” civilizations to build up sufficient armed strength to maintain order and 
security in the world, he informed Count Gleichen, Military Attache to 

35 Gooch and Temperley, British Documents, vol. 8, no. 185, p. 215, Sir A. Nicholson 
to Sir Edward Grey. 

36 Joseph B. Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His Time (New York, 1920), 2:21-22. 
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the British Ambassador in Washington, that even though Germany’s 
enmity might be aroused he intended to support the British government at 
the Hague Conference. At the same time he warned Grey and Haldane 
not to allow themselves to be led away by their emotions. “Wars,” he 
reminded them, “are not conducted on sentimental principles and I am 
afraid of the present government giving way to the noisy sentimentality 
of their followers, in opposition to their own good sense. ’ 37 

In September of the same year Roosevelt expressed himself in favor 
of limiting battleships to not more than 15,000 tons in weight. 38 He agreed 
with Captain Mahan, a delegate to the 1899 Conference, that it was an un¬ 
necessary expense for great sea powers to try to outvie one another in build¬ 
ing battleships. The Dreadnought was “quite as big as any ship need be,’’ 
he felt, and, accordingly, he suggested that such a proposal should be made 
at the conference. There was some disposition among the British, how¬ 
ever, to dismiss the President’s proposal as impractical. Francis Campbell, 
the Assistant Undersecretary of State for Foreign Affairs, remarked: “I 
think a proposal that the conference should lay down that no man of war 
is to exceed a certain size would only be laughed at.’’ 39 

While the Russian Foreign Office was waiting for the concurrence of 
the nations before fixing the date of the second Hague Conference, the 
governments communicated with one another concerning the subjects for 
its agenda. Four of the European powers openly announced their unwilling¬ 
ness even to discuss the matter of limitation of armaments. 40 


In the early months of 1907 Professor F. de Martens of St. Petersburg, 
a scholar and jurist close to the Russian Foreign Office, visited Germany, 
France, and England to obtain the opinion of those three powers as to 
whether the question of disarmament ought to be included on the agenda 
of the conference. On February 15 he talked with Sir Edward Grey? who 
informed him that he preferred the subject to be labelled “Expenditure on 
Armament” rather than “Disarmament.” Grey felt that because of the 
attention already given to the subject by the public and by the Inter¬ 
parliamentary Union, the conference would lose prestige if it did not at 
least consider a limitation of expenditures. Professor de Martens then 
asked the Foreign Secretary whether he thought the discussion should be 
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“a serious one,” or whether “the matter should simply be raised and buried 

in half an hour.” Sir Edward Grey replied that he thought the discussion 

must be a serious one,” whereupon de Martens mentioned the danger of 

friction and reminded Grey of previous such discussions among the great 
powers. 41 

At the time de Martens was in London, Sir Edward Grey attempted to 
sound out American opinion in the matter. He wrote Roosevelt: “Mean¬ 
while, if your Delegates bring the subject forward, ours will be instructed 
to support; but if you decide not to take the initiative (which I should very 
much regret) I should like to know in good time, that I may consider what 
course it is best to take. It will be a poor, lame Conference if the Powers 
all meet there and shirk the question.” 42 Grey knew that if the conference 
adjourned without discussing expenditures on armaments, Parliament 
would demand an explanation as to why nothing could be done and he 
felt that it might be necessary to “get a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ from Germany by putting 
a direct question. Moreover, he was anxious that disarmament be men¬ 
tioned by Russia in the invitations to the conference, since he believed that 
without prior mention there would be no possibility of discussing the 
subject at The Hague. 

In March 1907 de Martens, who recognized the prejudice of Berlin 
against the discussion of armament limitations at the conference, suggested 
a plan, which he felt would satisfy the British and yet not injure the sen¬ 
sibilities of the German delegates, for placing the British proposal on the 
program. He suggested “that the question should be submitted to Con¬ 
ference and then referred to a special committee of naval and military 
experts, who, before the termination of the Conference, would present a 
report concluding with a Resolution.” 43 Although he did not object to 
this plan, Sir Edward Grey feared that it shifted too much of the initiative 
on to the British government. Hoping to obtain concurrence on the part 
of the United States, he telegraphed Bryce, the British Ambassador in 
Washington,, as follows: 

I should be ready to agree to the question when raised at the Conference being 
referred to a Committee representing the Great Powers, who should report to the 
Conference. I do not think this Committee should be restricted to Naval and 

41 Gooch and Temperley, British Documents, vol. 8, no. 179, pp. 209-210, Sir Edward 
Grey to Sir A. Nicholson, February 15, 1906; Department of State, Papers Relating to 
the Foreign Relations of the United States , 1907 (Washington, D.C., 1910), part 2, 
p. 1102, Ambassador Reid to the Secretary of State, February 22, 1907. 

42 Gooch and Temperley, British Documents, vol. 8, no. 175, p. 203, Sir Edward 
Grey to President Roosevelt, February 12, 1907. 

43 Gooch and Temperley, British Documents, vol. 8, no. 185, p. 215, Sir A. Nicholson 
to Sir Edward Grey, March 14, 1907. 
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Military experts. Our desire is to act with the United States and I cannot there¬ 
fore commit myself to any procedure without knowing whether they agree 
Please therefore ascertain the views of the American Government upon this tele¬ 
gram, especially on the two points of what should be said as regards expenditure 
on armaments in the invitation issued by the Russian Government and whether 
the procedure should be accepted. I do not propose that any scheme for restrict- 
mg expenditure on armaments should be formulated before the Conference but 

if no mention of the subject is made in the invitation any discussion whatever’may 
be ruled out when the Conference meets. 44 

All in all, there had been strong opposition to the discussion of arma¬ 
ment limitations even before the final invitations were issued for the con¬ 
ference. Although the British and American governments favored inclusion 
of the subject, the other great powers, through intercommunications, had 
expressed considerable opposition. However, by April 3, 1907, all the gov¬ 
ernments invited to the conference-including Britain, the United States, 
Spain, Germany, and Austria-Hungary—reached an interesting understand¬ 
ing on the subject. A discussion of disarmament was agreed upon with 

the proviso that each nation reserved the right to abstain from participation 
if the discussion led to impractical conditions. 

n Vle Y c ° f the °PP° sition to the discussion of armament limitations, 
the United States and British governments felt impelled to issue instructions 

of caution to their delegates. Sir Edward Grey suggested that the British 

delegates consult closely with those of the United States to ascertain their 

instructions and to consider with them what line it was best to follow. 

Root s instructions to the American delegation were equally prudent in tone. 

e reminded them that their attitude upon all questions discussed at the 

conference shoHd be based upon the recognition of the fact that it was the 

an ^ f ° f hC UmtCd StatCS t0 aV °‘ d entan S lin g alliances and to refrain from 
any interference or participation in the political affairs of Europe. He drew 

wS°h t0 Tu °1 JUnC 7 ’ 19 ° 6 ’ t0 the Russian Ambassador, in 
hich expressed the desire that a sincere effort should be made to limit 

or retard the increase of armaments. At the same time, he expressed 

regret that discussion of disarmament should have taken place in diplomatic 

correspondence rather than at the conference, for he felt there might have 
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would be subserved by your making such a proposal, you may assume that the 
limitations above stated by way of guidance to your action preclude you from 
asking the Conference to consider the subject. 45 

The second Hague Conference sat from June 15 to October 18, 1907, 
with M. Nelidov, the Russian representative, presiding. Although it was 
conceded that the proposal for the limitation of armaments would have no 
immediate results, on August 17 Sir Edward Fry initiated the discussion at 
the Fourth Plenary Meeting. He announced that his government invited 
the conference to cooperate for the realization of the noble aims which 
had prompted the calling of the first Hague Conference and proposed the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

The Conference confirms the resolution adopted by the Conference of 1899 in 
regard to the limitation of military expenditure; and inasmuch as military expen¬ 
diture has considerably increased in almost every country since that time, the Con¬ 
ference declares that it is eminently desirable that the Governments should resume 
the serious examination of this question. 46 

The resolution was supported by the United States, France, and Spain. 
Formal discussion was terminated with a short address by the presiding 
officer. The first conference, Nelidov declared, had been almost broken up 
by the discussion of armament limitations; therefore, the Russian govern¬ 
ment had refrained from including the subject on the program at this con¬ 
ference. “If the question was not ripe in 1899,” he continued, “it is not 
any more so in 1907. It has not been possible to do anything on these lines, 
and the Conference to-day finds itself as little prepared to enter upon 
them as in 1899.” 47 He commended the initiative of the English delegate 
and recommended that the conference unite in accepting the resolution 
proposed by Fry. In the absence of the German delegates, the resolution 
was accepted with unanimous applause, whereupon the President announced 
that the unanimity of the acclamation made it unnecessary to vote. 

Thus, the question of the limitation of armaments was quietly, quickly, 
peacefully, and respectfully laid to rest. The discussion had lasted but 
twenty-five minutes, five minutes less than originally suggested by Professor 
de Martens. It had been unnecessary to refer the subject to a committee of 
experts. The brief discussion salved the conscience of the British delegates. 
They did “all in their power,” as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said, 

45 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1907 , part 2, pp. 1129-1132, “Instructions 
to the American Delegates to The Hague Conference, 1907,” Messrs. Joseph H. Choate, 
Horace Porter, Uriah M. Rose, David Jayne Hill, George B. Davis, Charles S. Sperry, 
and William I. Buchanan, pp. 1128-1139; also Scott, Instructions, pp. 71-76. 

46 James B. Scott, The Proceedings of the Hague Peace Conference: The Conference 
of 1907 (New York, 1921-22), 1:89-90. 

47 Scott, Conference of 1907 , p. 92. 
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“and if greater results were not obtained, it must be borne in mind that all 

progress in these matters depends on general consent, and that any attempt 

to force the pace beyond the general goodwill of nations is bound to have 

a negative result, and may even lead to friction, which is a good deal worse 
than the negative result.” 

Although the conference failed to place any limitations upon armaments, 

it did suceed in extending the provisions of the Geneva Convention to 

naval warfare; it obtained some limitations of the use of floating mines and 

live torpodoes; it declared against the bombardment of undefended places, 

and against the use of poison gas—all of which was forgotten in World 

Wars I and II. Finally, the conference resolved that another session should 

be held within seven years. Before this third conference could be called, 

however, one of the most destructive wars in human history had broken out 

and shattered all the hopes of the advocates of disarmament and of the 
peaceful arbitration of disputes. 




PART TWO 


THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES IN RELATION TO 
THE CONFERENCE FOR THE REDUCTION AND 

LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 




BACKGROUND OF THE CONFERENCE 


The story of the part played by the United States in the Conference for 

the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments would be inadequate without 

an examination of the background of the conference, and especially of the 

influence of President Wilson s official pronouncements on the subject of 
disarmament. 

Wilson s first public statements of policy regarding armaments limitation 
were contained in his message to the Senate of January 22, 1917, and in 
his Second Inaugural Address of March 5, 1917. In the former message he 
stated his position clearly: 

There can be no sense of safety and equality among the nations if great pre¬ 
ponderating armaments are henceforth to continue here and there to be built up 
and maintained. The statesmen of the world must plan for peace and nations 
must adjust and accommodate their policy to it as they have planned for war and 
made ready for pitiless contest and rivalry. The question of armaments, 
whether on land or sea, is the most immediately and intensely practical question 
connected with the future fortunes of nations and of mankind. 1 

In his 1917 Inaugural Address, Wilson proposed limiting national arma¬ 
ments to those necessary to maintain public order and domestic safety. 2 
His statement in this connection was a precursor of point four of the Four¬ 
teen Points, the basis for a settlement of World War I which he suggested 
to Congress on January 8, 1918. 

Woodrow Wilson was not, however, the first to propose that armament 
limitation be included as an integral part of the future peace treaty. A sim- 
ilar suggestion had been made in 1915 by the Socialists, when they issued 
disarmament manifestos in their peace conferences of the neutral countries, 
and by the German and Austrian Social Dem ocrats in their Vienna meet- 

][Messages and Papers of the Presidents , 7:8203 
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ing. And in the same year Sir Edward Grey, British Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs, suggested armament reduction to Wilson in a letter to 

Colonel Edward M. House, the President’s chief adviser. 8 Although Grey 

cautiously made his acceptance of the idea dependent on a guarantee that 

an international court of justice be established, House saw in the proposal 

a possibility for American participation. Wilson, consequently, tried to 

formulate his program in terms that he thought would be acceptable to 
Grey and his colleagues. 4 

The result of this attempt was the official American statement on dis¬ 
armament which appeared as the fourth of President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, which specifies: 

Adequate guarantees given and taken that national armaments will be re¬ 
duced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 

What did Wilson mean by “adequate guarantees?” No doubt he re¬ 
ferred to international armament agreements. Wilson probably had in¬ 
tended that the reduction of armaments be made contingent upon the sim¬ 
ultaneous establishment of a League of Nations as laid down in point 
fourteen. But that reduction was certainly not dependent upon proof that 
the League would guarantee security. 

Furthermore the words “consistent with domestic safety” seemed to 
mean that each nation was to have only such armaments as were necessary 
to maintain order at home. This interpretation would have meant sweep¬ 
ing reductions by the principal governments. At first Wilson seems actually 
to have had in mind that only police forces were to be permitted. But he 
was obviously prepared to make practical compromises on this question. 
This was evident in the official American interpretation of the Fourteen 
Points which Colonel House presented to the Allied Governments at the 
end of October 1918. After Germany had asked for the initiation of peace 
negotiations on the basis of the Fourteen Points, the Allies demanded an 
authentic definition of them, and in the course of his analysis House in¬ 
terpreted point four as follows: 

Adequate guarantees given and ta\en that national armaments will be re¬ 
duced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 

Domestic safety” clearly implies not only internal policing, but the protec¬ 
tion of territory against invasion. The accumulation of armaments above this 
level would be a violation of the intention of the proposal. 

What guarantees should be given and taken, or what are to be the standards 
of judgment have never been determined. It will be necessary to adopt the 

s The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, edited by Charles Seymour (Boston: Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin, 1926-1928), 2:296, 337. 
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general principle and then institute some kind of international commission of 
investigation to prepare detailed projects for its execution. 6 

In the light of this definition, although point four made armament re¬ 
duction a condition of peace, “domestic safety” could be interpreted as 
merely a veto on the increase of armaments. 

Even without the influence of House’s vague definition of it, as given 
above, Wilson s original formula, which left out of consideration an inter¬ 
national police force, would have jeopardized the maintenance of order in 
a troubled world. It was almost certainly true that he could not bind the 
Allies to this concrete interpretation of his armament program. Accord- 
ingly, in his initial draft of the Covenant of the League of Nations he tried 
to provide the means for maintaining international order. 

His ideas along this line were set down by House in July 1918, at 
Wilson’s direction. The resulting statement, the text of which follows, is 
generally regarded as the first draft of Article 8 of the Covenant: 

The Contracting Powers recognize the principle that permanent peace will 

require that national armaments shall be reduced to the lowest point consistent 

with safety, and the delegates are directed to formulate at once a plan by which 

such a reduction may be brought about. The plan so formulated shall not be 

binding until and unless unanimously approved by the Governments signatory 
to the Covenant. b J 

The Contracting Powers agree that munitions and implements of war shall 

not be manufactured by private enterprise and that publicity as to all national 
armaments and programmes is essential. 6 

Home s original draft, however, apparently had not met with the 
Presidents approval. The latter expressly substituted “safety” for “do¬ 
mestic safety” and added a provision to permit the maintenance of 
armaments to enforce international obligations by common action. 7 

In the League of Nations Commission, however, Wilson was finally 
forced to include the idea of national safety side by side with that of 
readiness for international action. Because of the interpretation of the 
Pour teen Points furnished by House at the end of October 1918, the prin¬ 
ciple of domestic safety” was largely repudiated in Paris, and during the 
fourth meeting of the commission on February 6, 1919, a resolution of the 
Japanese delegate Count Makino, demanding a provision for “national 
safety was passed. The commission also adopted the resolution of the 
—Tench delegate, M. Bourgeois, proposing that the geogra phical position 

5 Papers of Colonel House , 4:194. " 
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of a state should be considered in limiting its armaments. 9 In the face of 
this trend Wilson no longer maintained his opposition although he prob¬ 
ably saw the loopholes that were being devised. 

The last paragraph of Article 8 in the Covenant of the League like¬ 
wise encountered opposition. That paragraph dealt with the private 
manufacture of munitions and had been incorporated in Wilson’s draft 
as Article 4. In the fourth meeting of the League commission, however, 
Wilson succeeded in having this paragraph read: 

The High Contracting Parties further agree that munitions and implements 
of war should not be manufactured by private enterprise, and direct the Execu¬ 
tive Council to advise how this practice can be dispensed with; and further agree 
that there shall be full and frank publicity as to all national armaments and 
military and naval programmes. 10 

Strong exception to the provision came from the British Admiralty. It 
held that the clause prohibiting the manufacture of munitions and imple¬ 
ments of war by private enterprise should be excluded from the main 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and should be given further con¬ 
sideration and examination. In the appendix of the memorandum to Lord 
Cecil, who helped draft the League Covenant, the Admiralty asserted 
that the experience of the war had shown that very few nations were self- 
sufficient in arms production. The memorandum added also that “if it 
had not been for the factories of the United States, the position of the 
Allies would have been excessively difficult, if not impossible, before the 
entry of America into the war.” 

As a result of the foregoing objections to the limitation of armament 
and to prohibiting the private manufacture of munitions, the aims of the 
League were finally expressed in a diluted Article 8, which reads as follows: 

1. The Members of the League recognize that the maintenance of peace re¬ 
quires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety, and the enforcement by common action of international obli¬ 
gations. 

2. The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and circum¬ 
stances of each State, shall formulate plans for such reduction for the considera¬ 
tion and action of the several Governments. 

3. Such plans should be subject to reconsideration and revision at least every 
ten years. 

4. After these plans shall have been adopted by the several Governments, 
the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded without the concur¬ 
rence of the Council. 

5. The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by private en- 

Q lbid., p. 777. 

10 Miller, Covenant, 2:172. 
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terprise of munitions and implements of war is open to grave objections. The 
Council shall advise how the evil effects attendant upon such manufacture can 
be prevented, due regard being had to the necessities of those Members of the 
League which are not able to manufacture the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. 

6. The Members of the League undertake to interchange full and frank in¬ 
formation as to the scale of their armaments, their military, naval and air pro¬ 
grammes and the condition of such of their industries as are adaptable to war¬ 
like purposes. 


An examination of the final draft of Article 8 makes it clear that the 
phrase national safety” was meant to refer to measures of self-defense 
against external foes and not to the maintenance of internal law and order. 

Here is an attempt,” writes Lord Davies, “to compromise, to square the 
circle, to combine as a basis for reduction two incompatible principles, 
namely, the old doctrine of absolute self-defence, enshrined in so many 
pre-war resolutions, and the alternative idea of a police function, ‘the 
enforcement by common action of international obligations.’” 11 

Article 8 is ambiguous since it did not state whether each member of 
the League was to remain responsible for its own “national safety” or 
whether, in the event of aggression, one member could absolutely rely upon 
the other members for assistance. In this connection it is relevant to ob¬ 


serve that the United States Senate, when it was considering the ratifica¬ 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles, wanted to make certain that the right of 
self-defense was not to be abolished and that the Congress was to be left free 
to approve or disapprove any arms reduction. According to the tenth 
reservation brought forward by the Senate for Article 8, no plan for the 
limitation of armaments proposed by the Council of the League of Nations 
should be held as binding the United States until the same had been accepted 
by the Congress, and the United States reserved the right to increase its 

armaments whenever the country was threatened with invasion or engaged 
in war. * * 


Referring again to that section of the League Covenant, Lord Davies 

is of the opinion that, if the authors of the article “had contented themselves 

with fixing one basis as the standard of reduction in national armaments, 

namely the police function, some progress might have been achieved.” He 
explains: 

thev If ±L h K ad take ". pa , rt i n th <= pre-war discussions on the subject of defence, 

Dos hi it haVe -w a 1ZC ? that th f y were confusin g two distinct issues and im- 
erencf to ’3“' ' task „ u P°n the League. They would have omitted all ref- 
_ tlonal safety and confin ed armaments to the lowest point consis- 

o, ^ av,es IDavid Davies, baron], The Problem of the Twentieth Century: A 

y in nternational Relationships (London: Ernest Benn, 1934), p. 227. 
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tent with the provision of sanctions for the new confederation and the security 
of its members. 12 

Interpretation of Article 8 varied greatly among the leading French 
statesmen. As a partial explanation, it must be recalled that the 
Article was drawn up at a time when France had reason to expect 
that America would sign the special treaties which would guarantee 
that the United States and Great Britain, respectively, would come to 
the aid of France in case of “invasion” by Germany. But the United 
States not only had refused to sign the Pact of Guarantees, but had 
not even become a member of the League of Nations. As a result, France 
did not enjoy even the minimum of security provided for in the text 
of Article 8. 13 Because of these facts, Edouard Herriot, who was soon 
to become Premier, argued that France’s original acceptance of this section 
of the Covenant was subject to definite conditions that were not fulfilled, 
and that the system of common aid provided in the Article had not been 
organized. 

Andre Tardieu, speaking as Premier of France, had a different idea. 
He asserted that Article 8 did not contain a promise which France had 
agreed to keep or, for that matter, any legal obligation which she was bound 
to recognize. Concerning Germany, he remarked that “there is a legal 
obligation, which is the consequence of her defeat; as for the victorious 
nations, there is nothing more than a ‘spontaneous desire,’ ‘the ex-Allies 
being merely free to consider the reduction of German armaments as one 
of the means of reducing their own.’” Tardieu maintained that there was 
no bilateral agreement, and that no one had any right to ask France to 
observe any so-called “contract.” 14 

Aristide Briand did not accept Tardieu’s interpretation of Article 8. He 
did not deny that it obligated France. Up to the time of Tardieu’s state¬ 
ment, both Briand and other members of the French government felt that 
France, along with the other nations, was bound by the obligations con¬ 
tained in the Covenant and that she had already fulfilled them in some 
measure. He argued that while France had made substantial reductions in 
armaments, she was unable to go any further unless more adequate provis¬ 
ion for her security was made with other powers. 15 

Leon Blum, however, was of the opinion that France in subscribing to 
Article 8 had made an agreement which was, at least up to a point, the 
counterpart of Germany’s disarmament. As he wrote: “We made it freely, 

12 Davies, Problem , p. 227. 

13 Leon Blum, Peace and Disarmament (London: J. Cape, 1932), pp. 86-87. 

14 Blum, Peace and Disarmament , pp. 88-89. 

15 Blum, Peace and Disarmament , pp. 90-91. 
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spontaneously and by common consent. Since when has one been less 
bound by a free and spontaneous agreement than by one which one was com¬ 
pelled to sign?” 16 But Herriott, Briand, and Tardieu—not Blum—were 
in power during this period of the League’s deliberations on disarmament. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern tersely summarized the change in the interpretation 
of Article 8 which he considered as almost a reversal of the original 
intention of its framers, and of Woodrow Wilson in particular. Zimmern 
wrote: 

When the basis which had been thus designed for a League disarmament 
policy disappeared through the withdrawal of the United States the whole situa¬ 
tion was transformed and the discussion of the subject was bound to take place 
in a spirit not of co-operation but of competition. The dominant consideration 
in the minds of governments and their advisers then became, not what is the 
minimum force which we need to maintain in order to contribute our rightful 
share to the common effort—a question much debated in Denmark, but in Den¬ 
mark alone—but what is the maximum on which we must insist in order to 
have at least an “equal,” that is to say a fifty per cent chance of victory in the 
next “private war.” To expect to arrive at an agreed Disarmament Treaty be¬ 
tween fifty states or between the Great Powers alone, upon a competitive basis 
of this kind was to expect to succeed in squaring the circle. Disarmament, in 
fact, has never at Geneva been a subject in and for itself. It has always been a 
function or aspect of the general international situation. 17 

In addition to the mutual obligations which its members assumed, the 
League of Nations made an effort to prevent a future armament race. It 
acted on the assumption that armaments had become a matter of general 
concern and that the time had passed when each state should be considered 
the sole judge of the size of its military establishment; in brief, according 
to the League’s plan, the defeated powers were to be forced to disarm and 
at the same time the victorious states were to reduce their own armaments. 
Pledges covering these points were incorporated as a preamble to the sec¬ 
tions of the treaties which contained the provision for the disarmament of 

the defeated states. Thus the preamble to Part V of the Treaty of Ver¬ 

sailles stated: 

In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation of the arma¬ 
ments of all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to observe the military, naval, 
and air clauses which follow. 

The intentions of the victorious powers to disarm was reiterated in the 
official reply of the Allied and Associated Powers to the observations of 

the German delegation on the cond itions of peace, which was handed by 

16 Blum, Peace and Disarmament , p. 89. 
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M. Clemenceau to Count von BrockdorfT-Rantzau on June 16, 1919. Part 
V of the note dealt with disarmament in the following words: 

I. The Allied and Associated Powers wish to make it clear that their re¬ 
quirements in regard to German armaments were not made solely with the 
object of rendering it impossible for Germany to resume her policy of military 
aggression. They are also the first steps towards that general reduction and lim¬ 
itation of armaments which they seek to bring about as one of the most fruitful 

preventives of war, and which it will be one of the first duties of the League of 
Nations to promote. 

II. They must point out, however, that the colossal growth in armaments 
of the last few decades was forced upon the nations of Europe by Germany. As 
Germany increased her power, her neighbours had to follow suit unless they 
were to become impotent to resist German dictation or the German sword. It 
is, therefore, right, as it is necessary, that the process of limitation of armaments 
should begin with the nation which has been responsible for their expansion. It 
is not until the aggressor has led the way that the attacked can safely afford to 
follow suit. 

III. . . . Germany must consent unconditionally to disarm in advance of 
the Allied and Associated Powers. . . . 18 

Commenting on this clause in the note, Salvador de Madariaga writes: 

It is doubtful whether this sentence can be interpreted as a legal obligation, 
in view of the natural tendency of jurists to put a minimum value on their own 
words—one of the most attractive features of this much maligned class of ex¬ 
perts. But, whatever the legal value of the phrase, its worth as a moral obliga¬ 
tion cannot be gainsaid, and moreover M. Paul Boncour, speaking in Geneva 
with the political authority of a French Official Delegate and with the technical 
authority of an eminent lawyer, has asserted more than once in unhesitating 
terms his belief in the value both legal and moral of this contractual engagement 
—a noble attitude which must stand to his credit and to that of his country. 

But adequate guarantees for the reduction of armaments were certainly 
not given at Paris; all that was definitely stipulated was that the enemy 
be disarmed. Nevertheless, the importance of Article 8 of the Covenant 
and Part V of the note of the Allied and Associated Powers on the delibera¬ 
tions of the disarmament conference cannot be overemphasized. They 
were, after all, the chief raison d’etre of the Conference for the Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments. Article 8 of the Covenant was largely 
responsible for the bitterness and rancor of the discussions; 19 and Part V 
of the Allied note laid the basis of the German claim for equality of rights, 
which finally wrecked the conference in the winter of 1933. 

No doubt it was these two statements of intent that caused Professor 

18 Reply of the Allied and Associated Powers to the Observations of the German 
Delegation on the Conditions of Peace , Parliamentary Papers, Miscellaneous no. 4 (Lon¬ 
don, 1919), Cmd. 258, p. 22. 

19 Zimmern, League of Nations, p. 333. 
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Shotwell to contend that “Germany had been disarmed with the under¬ 
standing, if not with the definite commitment, in the Treaties of Peace, 
both that signed by the United States as well as the Treaty of Versailles, that 
the other signatories would also voluntarily limit their armaments with due 
regard to what Germany was forced to do.’’ 20 

Thus President Wilson, in binding the Allies to recognize the disarming 
of Germany as “the initiation of a general reduction and limitation of 
armaments of all nations,” aroused in that defeated nation the expectation 
that international disarmament was contemplated later. This expectation 
had been encouraged by the United States in the Treaty of Berlin signed 
on August 25, 1921, which gave us the rights and advantages of certain 
parts of the Treaty of Versailles, including Part V. The United States was 
to avail itself of the privileges “in a manner consistent with the rights 
accorded to Germany under such provisions.” 21 The Treaty specifically 
stated (in paragraph 2) that the United States should be bound neither by 
the provisions of Part I of Versailles nor by any section of that Treaty 
relating to the Covenant of the League of Nations. Moreover, the United 
States was to assume no obligation with respect to the provisions of certain 
stipulated parts of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Purthermore, since America did not specifically deny recognition to 
Part V of that Treaty in the 7 reaty of Berlin, was not this country in effect 
bound by that section? The German government took the view that with¬ 
out specific denial the United States recognized the validity of Part V. 
Whether or not the American government held the same view is not clear. 
President Hoover, in a statement issued September 20, 1932, said: “We are 
not a party to the Versailles Treaty and its limitation on German arms. 
That is solely a European question.” 22 

Finally, even if it is agreed that the United States was not legally bound 

by the provisions of Versailles, there remains the question of our moral 

duty to disarm. On this point, Norman H. Davis, head of the American 

delegation to the Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Arma¬ 
ments, told that body: 


It would neither have been just nor wise, nor was it intended, that the 
Centrai Powers should be subject for all times to a special treatment in arma¬ 
ments. There is and has been a corresponding duty on the part of the other 
1 owers parties to the peace treaties, that by successive stages they too would 
bring their armaments down to a level strictly determined by the needs of self- 


“^James T - Shotwell, On the Rim of the Abyss (New York: Macmillan, 1936), p. 269 

United st'tZ’ C , 0n A VenUOnS ■ AC ‘ S ’ ProtocoU ’ and Agreements between the 

(mj w !A m Z', C -, U ? nd °‘ her Powers > Senate Document no. 348, 67 Cong 4 Sess 
(Washington, D.C., 1923), 3:2598. S 

^“Disarmament,” International Conciliation , no. 285 (December 1932), preface. 
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defence. While the United States is not bound by the provisions or the impli¬ 
cations of those treaties, I have no hesitancy in saying that it is the will of our 
people, interpreted by President Roosevelt, to join with the other powers in 
disarming down to that level, and we are prepared to exert our influence to 
bring this about, not by theoretical statements of good intentions but by decisive 
and progressive reduction of armaments through international agreement. 23 

From this examination of the background of the Conference for the 
Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, it is apparent what fate un¬ 
doubtedly awaited the deliberations of that assemblage. 

23 Documents on International Affairs, 1933 , edited by John W. Wheeler-Bennett 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1934), p. 209; League of Nations, Records of the 
Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, Series B: Minutes of the 
General Commission (Geneva, 1932-1936), 2:474-475. 
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It may be recalled that Article 8 of the Covenant entrusted to the League 
of Nations Council the task of formulating plans for the reduction of 
armaments “for the consideration and action of the several governments.” 
At the same time, Article 9 provided for a permanent commission to advise 
the Council on matters relating to the formulation of such plans. And in 
carrying out the provisions of these two articles the Permanent Advisory 
Commission on Military, Naval and Air Affairs, as the body was called, 
was constituted by having each member of the Council name three 
representatives—an army, a navy, and an air expert. 

Subsequent to this action, the formulation of plans for the reduction of 
armaments was found to be too intricate a problem for the Council to 
handle, even with the assistance of the commission. Consequently, the 
First Assembly of the League of Nations, on December 14, 1920, asked 
the Council to instruct a temporary commission to prepare reports and 
recommendations dealing with the reduction of armaments, as provided 
for by Article 8 of the Covenant. 1 In 1920 the Council, acting on a recom¬ 
mendation of the Permanent Advisory Commission, invited the United 
States to name representatives to that temporary body in an unofficial, 
“consultative capacity during the study of the question of the limitations 
of armaments.” The Council hoped that the United States would not 
“refuse to associate itself with the Governments of the Members of the 
League in beginning the preliminary work necessary for ultimate success” 
and emphasized that this would in no way “encroach upon its perfect 
liberty of action.” 2 The invita tion was declined by President Wilson and 

lQ?m eagU %° f Nations ’ The Records °f the First Assembly, Plenary Meetings (Geneva, 

2 League of Nations, Proces-Verbal of the Eleventh Session of the Council Held at 
Geneva, . . . 1920 (Geneva, 1920), pp. 18, 19, 31, 117. 
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the United States took no official part in the early disarmament delibera¬ 
tions of the League. 

In 1924, however, ten citizens of the United States unofficially drew up 
the American Draft Treaty of Disarmament and Security” and sent it 
to the members of the League Council. Among the persons who prepared 
the document were General Tasker H. Bliss, one of the five United States 
delegates to the Paris Peace Conference and also American representative 
on the Supreme War Council; David Hunter Miller, legal adviser to the 
United States government at the Peace Conference; and Professor James 
T. Shotwell of Columbia University. This draft treaty denounced war 
b Y a gg ress ion as an international crime and asserted that the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, not the Council, was the body which should 
name the aggressor nations. The sanctions it envisaged were economic, 
not military. In addition, the document proposed the reduction of arma¬ 
ments to a minimum necessary for the maintenance of peace and national 
security. The establishment of a permanent advisory conference which 
would meet not less than once every three years was also suggested. More¬ 
over, the plan also provided for a commission, under the direction of the 
Council, to gather information on armaments. Bliss and his colleagues 

further suggested that the high contracting powers might conclude treaties 
of mutual assistance. 8 

This plan was drafted as an attempt to rally opinion in the United States 
to the cause of disarmament. Its framers believed that while the American 
people would continue to refuse to join the League, they might be induced 
to go beyond the League” and accept the protocol rather than the Coven¬ 
ant. 4 The scheme never reached the stage of being threshed out in com¬ 
mittee, and the American group returned home disappointed but not 
disheartened. 5 

However, 1924 marked the beginning of American official participation 
in the League disarmament program. Back in January 1923 the Council 
dispatched a letter to the United States government asking for a statement 
about the St. Germain Convention. 6 In reply, our Department of State 
reiterated its approval of all efforts to regulate the arms traffic, but revealed 
its inability to obtain Congressional sanction authorizing this nation’s 
formal adherance to the St. Germain Convention. The Temporary Mixed 
Commission, therefore, invited the United States to cooperate in drawing 

3 /4 Practical Plan for Disarmament: Draft Treaty of Disarmament and Security 
Prepared by an American Group, edited by James T. Shotwell (New York: Carnegie 
Endowment, 1924), pp. 37-53. 

4 Practical Plan for Disarmament, introduction by James T. Shotwell, p. 6. 

5 Zimmern, League of Nations, p. 397. 

6 League of Nations Official Journal, 4th year (1923), no. 3, pp. 209-211, 291-294. 
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up a new convention. Our government gave its assent, and Joseph C. 
Grew, Minister at Berne, was appointed “Observer” on the commission. 
On December 9, 1924, the Department of State accepted an invitation to 
attend a conference summoned for May 4, 1925, to consider the adoption 
of the Draft Convention on the Traffic in Arms, and from that time until 
the demise of the Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Arma¬ 
ments the United States took part in the discussions. 

The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 

Plans for the creation of the Preparatory Commission to displace the 
Permanent Advisory Commission on Military, Naval and Air Affairs 
were approved by the Council of the League at its meeting in December 
1925. The new body was to consist of nineteen members representing, in 
addition to the nations already on the Council, Finland, Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, the Netherlands, Bulgaria, the Soviet Union, Germany, and 
the United States. 

On December 17 the State Department made public the League’s invita¬ 
tion for representation on the Preparatory Commission. Formal acceptance 
was sent to Geneva on January 30, 1926. President Coolidge, in a special 
message to Congress giving the reasons for that action, stated in part as 
follows: 

The general policy of this Government in favour of disarmament and limita¬ 
tion of armaments cannot be emphasised too frequently or too strongly. In ac¬ 
cordance with that policy, any measure having a reasonable tendency to bring 
about these results should receive our sympathy and support. The conviction 
that competitive armaments constitute a powerful factor in the promotion of 
war is more widely and justifiably held than ever before, and the necessity 
for lifting the burden of taxation from the peoples of the world by limiting arm¬ 
aments is becoming daily more imperative. 7 

President Coolidge declared that the United States was merely invited 
to participate in a preliminary inquiry which might develop into something 
more definite. Whether this country would attend any conference resulting 
from the labors of the Preparatory Commission was a question which then 
did not need consideration. 

Although created to deal with the problem of disarmament, the Pre¬ 
paratory Commission could not veer completely away from the question of 
security. On the other hand, it could not shirk the main task for which it 
had been appointed. The Locarno Agreements had been initiated and 

7 League of Nations, Documents oj the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference Entrusted with the Preparation far the Conference for the Reduction and 
Limitation oj Armaments, Series II (Geneva, 1926), p. 16. 
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Germany had now joined the League, thereby considerably increasing 
Europe’s sense of security. Consequendy, the Germans could now claim 
the right to ask from other nations a measure of disarmament comparable 
to their own. In keeping with the preamble to Part V of the Treaty of 
Versailles, Germany insisted that her own disarmament was in itself a 
pledge of security which required similar action by her former enemies. 
Thus, faced with the difficulties that the foregoing contention brought in 
its train, the commission considered disarmament, and remanded to the 
Council committee the questions more directly concerned with security. 

In the meantime, the American delegation refused to cooperate with the 
Permanent Advisory Commission because it “was a League organization 
and therefore untouchable for American people.” Hence the League, realiz¬ 
ing the importance of American cooperation, established Sub-Commission 
A, a technical advisory body on military, naval, and aviation matters. 8 

Likewise, it was necessary to set up Sub-Commission B because the 
American representatives refused to recognize the Joint Commission, a 
second advisory group composed of experts on economic and financial 
problems. This commission was tainted in their eyes because of its con¬ 
nection with the League of Nations. “It [Sub-Commission B] never did 
a stroke of work,” asserts Salvador de Madariaga, “and was a mere fifth 
wheel put there to save the face of the American delegation.” Thus, be¬ 
cause of its prejudices, the United States denied itself “the opportunity to 
work in the Joint Commission where much of the best disarmament work 
was done merely owing to its, may we say, bigoted objection to the name 
and some of the outward aspects of the League.” 9 

The first session of the Preparatory Commission was held in Geneva 
on May 18, 1926. Alexander Loudon of the “neutral” Netherlands was 
elected chairman. And at this time only Lord Cecil for the British 
Empire, Count von Bernstorff for Germany, and Hugh Gibson—who had 
succeeded Grew for the United States indicated the positions of their 
governments. The silence of the French, Italian, and Japanese delegates 
at this initial meeting was unusual to the point of eloquence. 

Hugh Gibson did not state the views of the American government on 
the specific questions before the Preparatory Commission, but instead 
generalized about broad matters of policy. He expressed the opinion that 
conditions in different regions were so varied and so many divergent factors 
were involved that limitation of land armaments depended upon regional 
agreements rather than upon a general plan for the whole world. In this 

8 Salvador de Madariaga, Disarmament (New York: Coward-McCann, 1929), note, 
p. 155. 

9 Madariaga, Disarmament , pp. 155-156. 
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connection, Gibson called attention to the fact that the United States had 
voluntarily reduced its land forces since 1918 from 4,000,000 to 118,000— 
one soldier per thousand inhabitants—but he pointed out that other coun¬ 
tries less favorably situated geographically might not be able to follow suit. 
He added that the American government would welcome the restriction of 
competitive building of naval craft other than capital ships and aircraft 
carriers, which were already limited by the Washington Five-Power Naval 
Treaty. In his opinion it was “imperative as never before to destroy the 
spectre of suspicion and of distrust which rises from competition in arma¬ 
ments and thus lay a foundation for lasting peace.” He concluded: 

We have no right to disappoint our peoples. They have suffered too much 
and their lives are clouded with fear of future wars. If we refuse to be turned 
aside from our purpose, we can surely do something to relieve their anxiety. 
There could be no greater incentive for us to meet in a spirit that is worthy of 
our task. 10 

But the status of the United States with respect to the League provided 
no such incentive. For example, on response to questions of security raised 
by the French, Polish, and Italian delegates, American representatives re¬ 
sponded that although their nation “was anxious to favour every effort 
made with a view to disarmament, and that it therefore had no objection 
to certain proposals being discussed in connection with the obligations 
entered into by the Members of the League of Nations, but it naturally 
could not be bound in any way by such discussions in which it could not 
properly take part.” 11 

However, all phases of disarmament were thoroughly explored by the 
Preparatory Commission and its auxiliaries. The brunt of the work fell 
upon Sub-Commission A, which was composed of some fifty or sixty army, 
air, and naval men. The Preparatory Commission held six sessions between 
1926 and 1930. Hugh Gibson, the United States representative, who was 
American Minister to Switzerland in this period, attended all the meetings 
and was assisted by Allen W. Dulles, chief of the Division of Far Eastern 
Affairs in the Department of State. One of the best-informed men upon 
disarmament problems, Gibson was generally considered the spokesman 
for the Hoover administration in disarmament discussions. At the meetings 
of the commission he was one of its most active and influential members. 

In the interchange of opinions, the American delegation represented a 
fairly uniform policy that evinced a growing willingness to cooperate with 
Europe. But its mission was delicate and its task far from easy because 
Washington was assiduously anxious to avoid any form of political entangle- 

10 Documents of the Preparatory Commission , Series II, p. 16. 

11 Documents of the Preparatory Commission , Series II, p. 127. 
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ment. Consequently, in the Preparatory Commission and at the conference, 
the United States delegation maintained an independent position. Amer¬ 
ica occupied a middle ground in the controversy over whether or not the 
armament limitations of the Versailles Treaty should be reaffirmed. When 
the Russian delegation set forth its plan for drastic disarmament, the United 
States joined with the French in opposing it. Our delegation also sided 
against the German proposal to prohibit aerial explosives and gas bombs. 
On the other hand, many of the activities of the United States in the Pre¬ 
paratory Commission were contrary to the disarmament views of the French 
group. In these efforts our government was frequently associated with 
Great Britain. Throughout the discussions the American delegates insisted 
upon confining armament limitation matters to visible armaments, and 
refused to support proposals to curtail the development of natural resources 
which might be used in a national emergency. Gibson and his colleagues 
contended that any attempt to limit the ultimate war strength of a nation 
would be futile. As time passed, however, they regarded more favorably 
the necessity of our collaborating with Europe to prevent war and gradually 

began to evince a willingness to see the Continental point of view in regard 
to disarmament. 

The views of the American delegation on the principal problems dis¬ 
cussed in the Preparatory Commission are considered in the succeeding 
pages. 


Definition of Armaments 

Throughout the discussions of the Preparatory Commission the Amer¬ 
ican delegation maintained that a clear and unequivocal definition of the 
term armaments” was necessary in order that effective limitation steps 
might be taken. Gibson and his colleagues asserted further that any com¬ 
plicated meaning or any extension of the generally accepted military inter¬ 
pretation of the term would hinder progress toward arms reduction. On 
June 11, 1926, the American delegation submitted to Sub-Commission A 
the following definition for discussion: 

Armaments” should be defined as “the organized military forces of a coun¬ 
try, including trained reserves, with their existing material and installations.” 
This term as thus defined includes: 

(a) The organised military (army, navy and air) forces serving with the 
colours in time of peace, with the material and installations which are necessary 
for their purposes; 

(b) Trained reserves and material for their equipment in storage in depots 
or elsewhere, and additional essentially military installations maintained in 
time of peace for use in time of war; and 

( c) Additional organisations formed, material created, and installations 
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erected or plants converted subsequent to mobilisation for use in time of war}' 1 

The term “organized military forces’’ was defined by the American 
delegation as “persons equipped and formed into groups under the direc¬ 
tion and control of a central authority, to maintain and protect national 
rights through force of arms.’’ “Material’’ meant the general arms, “am¬ 
munition, means of transportation and communication, supplies and acces¬ 
sories necessary to the operation of the forces.” The term “installations” 
was construed “to include fortifications, arsenals, dry-docks, plants and 
accessories exclusively designed or employed for use in connection with the 
accomplishment of a military purpose.” 

In addition, the United States delegation drew the following distinction 
between peace and war armaments: 

1. Peace armaments must be understood to mean the forces in service in 
peace time (land, naval and air forces organised on a permanent footing and 
capable of immediate use without preliminary mobilisation measures, together 
with their material, animals and equipment). 

2. War armament must be understood to mean the forces capable of use in 
time of war, namely: 

(a) Trained reserves (i.e., men who have received military training in mili¬ 
tary units or in non-regimental institutions or organisations and authorised 
officially to give such training, and are under a legal liability to be recalled to the 
colours in case of mobilisation). 

( b ) Mobilisation of material (stocks of material that can be requisitioned to 
form or complete the armament and equipment of the mobilised armed forces). 

(c) All other personnel and material that can be brought into action in the 
course of hostilities . . . , thanks to the general resources of each country. 13 

‘A rmaments” as defined by other delegations was interpreted as “the 
whole resources which can be used by a country in carrying on war.” 14 
But this definition was objected to by our representatives. They looked 
upon armaments as “man power and things which at any given moment 
are immediately or presently available” for military operations or can “be 
called into existence in a very brief period.” 15 The question of time is all- 
important in the definition. For example, existing factories capable of 
turning out so many military rifles a month or capable of immediate trans¬ 
formation so as to turn out so many rifles a month would be included under 
this definition. “But there would not be included the ability to construct 

12 League of Nations, Documents of the Preparatory Commission, Report of Sub- 
Commission A (Geneva, 1926), p. 19. 

13 Report of Sub-Commission A , pp. 20-21. 

li Ibid. i p. 19. 

lj David Hunter Miller, Problems of Disarmament: Comments on the Geneva Ques¬ 
tionnaire, Foreign Policy Association Pamphlet no. 37, series of 1925-26 (May 1926), 
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factories for turning out rifles, though this would be a factor in the power 
of a country in time of war.” 18 The fact that an enterprise might be, or 
certainly would be, taken over by the military authorities in certain situa¬ 
tions did not place it within the sphere of the definition. By the same token 
railways, an essential part of the conduct of war, were not considered arma¬ 
ments. A chemical factory turning out fertilizer but capable of producing 
poison gas within a week would, however, be included. On the other hand 
a textile^ factory, which undoubtedly would make uniforms, would be ex¬ 
cluded. 17 Typewriter and lipstick plants would certainly not be considered 
armaments; yet the former could easily be converted to produce tools 
and small arms and the later could be used to manufacture bullets. Further¬ 
more, armaments would not include institutions of peace such as the Harvard 
University Fatigue Laboratory, the Radiation Laboratory at the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology, and the physics and chemistry laboratories in 
our eading universities, which become facilities for governmental activities 
in time of war. Similarly, the Federal Reserve Banks aid in floating loans 
during war times, but they are not included within the term “armaments.” 

The Limitation of Armies, Including Reserves 

The European armament problem is related directly to the size of the 
armies. Consequently, one of the gravest topics facing the Preparatory 
Commission arose from the proposal to reduce armed forces. The victorious 
A ies, fearful of their defeated opponents and seeking to protect themselves 
y arge armies, joined together in Sub-Commission A to declare that 
reserves were not to be included in a definition of armaments. The repre¬ 
sentatives of France, Italy, Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, and 
ugoslavia maintained that such forces were not mobilized until after 

war had begun and that for this reason they could not be considered offens¬ 
ive instrumentalities. 

On the other hand, the United States delegation held that “trained 
reserves and the material held in stock to arm and equip these trained 
reserves, since both actually exist in peace-time, should be included under 
the heading of peace-time armaments.” Therefore, our representatives 
argued, war armaments included trained reserves, forces in service with 
the colors in peacetime, and the ultimate war forces created during hostil¬ 
ities. The United States, with a small professional army recruited by 
voluntary enlistment and supported by the national guard and a skeleton 


16 1 bid. 

17 lbid. y p. 8. 

18 Report of Sub-Commission A , p. 20. 
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reserve, agreed with Great Britain on the reserve limitation. In Sub-Com¬ 
mission A, Gibson made the point as follows: 

Resources of personnel, that is untrained civilians, cannot be trained into 
efficient fighting men in less than six months’ training and into efficient divisions 
in less than a year. In consequence, the predominant advantage accruing to a na¬ 
tion which has trained reserves and the arms and equipment for their use pre¬ 
pared in peace is at once apparent. Other things being equal, the nation 
possessing the trained reserves with the necessary arms and equipment, if at 
war with a nation which has no trained reserves and arms and equipment for 
them, might win the war before the latter nation could transform its resources 
of material and personnel into armament. 19 

While considering the matter of reserves, Gibson emphasized the fact 
that, since the United States had reduced its land forces from a war strength 
of over 4,000,000 men to a regular army of about 118,000, this figure, com¬ 
pared with those of the armies of other powers, was proof that the United 
States had already taken the lead in reduction of land forces. 

Nevertheless, Gibson recognized the impossibility of depriving a nation 
of the fighting strength of its trained civilians, particularly when 90 per cent 
of some military establishments consisted of reserves. It seemed to him 
that the nations might agree upon and publish the numbers of men who 
would receive military training each year, the extent of such training, and 
the amount of reserve equipment to be maintained. He added: 


We must deal with visible armaments .... It must be borne in mind that 
upon the outbreak of war the military power of any nation, from the viewpoint 
of land armaments, is determined largely by two factors—first, the personnel 
factor, which includes the active army and the trained reserves; and, second, 
the material factor, which includes materiel with the forces serving with the 
colours and the reserve equipment which is necessary to equip the trained re¬ 
serves. 20 


During the first part of the sixth session of the Preparatory Commis¬ 
sion in 1929, Gibson again argued “that logic and fairness called for trained 
reserves being included among peacetime effectives in the draft Conven¬ 
tion.’’ 21 In this session, however, he compromised by announcing that the 

United States would withdraw its insistence upon the limitation of trained 
reserves. 22 

1Q Ibid., p. 21. 

20 League of Nations, Documents of the Preparatory Commission , Series IV: Minutes 
of the Third Session of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 
(Geneva, 1927), pp. 54-55. ' 

21 League of Nations, Documents of the Preparatory Commission , Series VIII: Min¬ 
utes of the Sixth Session (First Part) of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarm¬ 
ament Conference (Geneva, 1929), p. 114. 

22 Ibid. 
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This compromise had the effect of moving the United States nearer to 
the position of the French bloc and away from that of Germany and her 
associates. Despite the protest of Germany and the U.S.S.R., the draft 
convention contained no provision restricting the number of reserves. It 
did, however, contain provisions for writing into the treaty limits on the 
length of conscript service for each country and a maximum length of serv¬ 
ice which would be binding upon all nations. 

Limitation of Naval Effectives 

The Preparatory Commission also gave considerable attention to the 
problem of limiting the number of men in the navies. Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan favored only restrictions covering naval material, 
i.e., ships and guns, for they felt that in limiting the number and size of the 
ships the resulting accommodations would automatically reduce the per¬ 
sonnel. This view was taken in the third session by Gibson: 

It is only on the basis of the actual fleets taken ship by ship that we can 
determine whether or not the personnel is excessive. It seems to me that this 
is the best possible evidence that ships are, after all, the most accurate test and 
the final test. Indeed, I do not see how you could estimate whether your effec¬ 
tives are or are not excessive until you know just what the composition of a 
given navy is and take it ship by ship. For instance, you cannot take so many 
hundred thousand tons and estimate how many men are necessary for it. You 
have got to take so many battleships, so many cruisers, so many destroyers, and 
so many submarines, because there is an entirely different ratio necessary for 
the manning of these different ships. As I understand it, for a battleship you 
need one man for approximately twenty-five tons. On a destroyer it is entirely 
different, you need about one man for every ten tons; and on a submarine you 
need one man to approximately every twelve tons. So that, in order to estimate 
what the legitimate needs of a navy are, you must have the ship-for-ship estimate 
of the fleet . 23 

The American delegation firmly believed that when a limit is placed on 
the actual combatant ships, everything which pertains to those ships is 
automatically limited. Mr. Gibson went so far as to insist that “the surest 
test on this question is that, when a warship is out of action or sunk, even 
if the entire personnel is saved, it is of no value for operations on the sea 
and cannot be utilized until such time as another ship can be procured or 
built and equipped. During the interval the crew might just as well have 
been destroyed, so it is difficult to see where the factor of naval personnel 
comes in.” 

This argument did not convince the Continental nations. They main¬ 
tained that a large and well-trained naval force might be of value without 


23 Minutes of the Third Session , p. 161. 
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naval material, for example, as parties for land occupation supported by a 
fleet, or as a supplement to the regular army. Eventually, the United States 
and Great Britain modified their position to accept the principle of the 
limitation of naval effectives with the understanding that restriction was 
to be generally accepted and also that a satisfactory agreement should be 
reached respecting warships. The draft convention contained a table in 
which was to be inserted the maximum number of effectives for the sea 
forces of the powers. 


Naval Limitation 

The United States, which in the mid-twenties considered its defense as 
primarily a naval problem, naturally showed special interest in that part of 
the Preparatory Commission’s work which dealth with naval armaments. 
The three great sea powers—the United States, Great Britain, and Japan— 
were inclined to seek quick results in settling their own rivalries by dealing 
directly and separately with the problem of naval material. On the other 
hand, the countries of Continental Europe viewed naval armaments as only 
one phase of a larger problem. This attitude made itself felt in Sub-Com¬ 
mission A when the French bloc, with Italy's assent, declared that “any 
method which arbitrarily separated the three categories of armaments on 
the combination of which the security of a country depends would be 
going beyond the degree of simplification which can be accepted. 

In the discussions of the Preparatory Commission there were conflicts 
regarding the method of restricting naval material. Belgium, Finland, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, Romania, Spain, Sweden, and 
Yugoslavia contended that each nation should be permitted to arrange its 
tonnage to fit its own needs. But the larger naval powers favored limitation 
by categories since it offered greater security by prohibiting sudden shifts 
in the character of navies. Great Britain was particularly interested in 
maintaining the naval status quo by considering fleets on the basis of a 
rigid limitation. The United States, too, argued strongly for the category 
system of limitation. 

To reconcile these divergent points of view, Joseph Paul-Boncour, the 
French delegate, brought forward in 1927 a compromise which was an at¬ 
tempt to combine the original total tonnage proposals with the method of 
tonnage by categories. By this method, a total tonnage was assigned to each 
nation. That amount was then divided among categories of ships by speci¬ 
fied tonnages. Each power would be permitted to alter this allocation 
among the various classes, subject to the requirement that it should inform 


24 Report of the Sub-Commission A , p. 26. 
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the Secretariat of the League at least one year before making such a change. 
No agreement, however, could be reached on this proposal. 25 

Failing such efforts at compromise, the smaller nations, by 1930, had 
assumed that the naval problem was primarily the concern of the British 
Empire, the United States, France, Italy, and Japan. In order to change 
their attitude on the subject, these governments were urged by the League 
Assembly to seek solutions which would “enable the work of the Preparatory 
Commission to be brought to a successful issue.” And in the same vein, 
during the first part of the sixth session of the latter body, Hugh Gibson, 
in the hope of facilitating general agreement regarding naval armaments, 
announced that the United States was disposed to accept the French pro¬ 
posals as a basis of discussion with the understanding that its acceptance 
involved “an agreement upon the method alone and not upon any quanti¬ 
tative tonnages or the actual percentages to be transferred from one category 
to another. All quantitative proposals of any kind should properly be re¬ 
served for discussion by a Final Conference.” He further clarified the stand 
of the United States when he said: 

My Government is disposed to give full and friendly consideration to any 
supplementary method of limitation which may be calculated to make our pro¬ 
posals, the French thesis, or any other, acceptable to other Powers, and, if such a 
course appears desirable, my Government will be prepared to give consideration 
to a method of estimating equivalent naval values which takes account of other 
factors than displacement tonnage alone. In order to arrive at a basis of com¬ 
parison in the case of categories in which there are marked variations as to unit 
characteristics, it might be desirable in arriving at a formula fc’ estimating 
equivalent tonnage, to consider certain factors which produce these variations, 
such as age, unit displacement, and calibre of guns . 26 

This pronouncement, which came to be known as the “yardstick” pro¬ 
posal, was an attempt to overcome the obstacle of British-American dis¬ 
agreement on the question of gun calibers. The American preference for 
8-inch-gun cruisers and the British desire for 6-inch guns had been the 
stumbling block at the Geneva Three-Power Conference of 1927. Conse¬ 
quently, the “yardstick” was hailed as a new invention in the mechanics 
of naval limitation and it promised to make possible an adjustment of the 
‘"insoluble” Anglo-American cruiser problem. 

Before this “yardstick” proposal had been made, however, the nations 
of the world had bound themselves to renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy. To President Hoover their pact of 1929 appeared to open 
an unprecedented opportunity for advancing the cause of disarmament. 


25 See below, p. 162. 

2Q Minutes of the Sixth Session (First Part), p. 57. 
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Accordingly, Gibson expressed America’s willingness to agree to a plan 
for limitation at a still lower level than that suggested at the Three-Power 
Conference in 1927 if the relative status of existing treaties were maintained. 
He announced that he was authorized to say that the United States was 
“willing to agree to any reduction, however drastic, of naval tonnage which 
leaves no type of war vessel unrestricted." He added: 

The willingness of my Government, I may even say its eagerness, to go to 
low levels is based upon the fundamental belief that naval needs are relative, 
namely, that what we may require for our defence depends chiefly upon the 
size of the navies maintained by others. Aside from the signatories of the 
Washington Treaty, there is no conceivable combination of naval power which 
could threaten the safety of any of the principal naval Powers. There is there¬ 
fore no need to maintain large naval armaments as against the rest of the world.- 7 

On April 22, 1930, the naval powers supplemented the Washington 
Five-Power Treaty with the London Treaty. They were thus able to pre¬ 
sent to the reconvened sixth session of the Preparatory Commission a solu¬ 
tion of the problem which had necessitated the adjournment of that body 
a year and a half before. 

When the Preparatory Commission met in November 1930, the Wash¬ 
ington and London treaties were regarded as having solved in principle 
the limitation and reduction of naval materiel. M. Paul-Boncour’s compro¬ 
mise was incorporated to a limited extent in Article 17 of the London Naval 
Treaty. That Article permitted the United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
to effect a transfer between cruisers of sub-category “b” and destroyers up to 
10 percent of the permissible tonnage of the class which was to receive the 
added displacement. The proposal was adopted without noteworthy change 
by the commission as Chapter B of the draft convention. Thus closed the 
long controversy in the Preparatory Commission between the adherents of 
limitation of tonnage by categories and the proponents of limitation of 
total tonnage, with freedom to allocate among the different classes of vessels. 

Maximum Specifications of Warships 

Of particular interest to the United States was that part of the draft con¬ 
vention which dealt with the maximum tonnage of capital ships. American 
naval experts took the position that our nation required large war vessels 
for defense purposes, particularly in the area of the Panama Canal. They 
also argued that because of the lack of bases the United States would have 
to continue to build battleships with long cruising radius. 28 On the other 

27 Minutes of the Sixth Session (First Part), p. 58. 

28 Great Britain, the United States, and France signed an agreement on June 30, 1938, 
fixing their capital ship tonnage limit at 45,000 tons (New Yor\ Times, July 1,’ 1938 ? 
p. 1). The New Yor^ Times on July 15, 1938, p. 1, announced that the’United’States 
Navy planned the construction of 45,000-ton “super-ships.” 
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hand, the other naval powers were either anxious or willing to reduce the 
limit on capital ships. Consequently, in the Preparatory Commission various 
plans for such a reduction were considered but none was adopted, and at 
the last session of that body the United States was alone in its stand against 
a radical reduction of capital ship specifications. Rather than block the 
formulation of the draft treaty, however, the commission adopted the figures 
of the Washington Five-Power Naval Treaty, which restricted the size of 
such vessels to 35,000 tons displacement and their maximum caliber of guns 
to 16 inches. The Washington and London specifications were likewise 
accepted for other categories of ships. Apparently, however, the figures 
given were merely for purpose of illustration, 29 and the matter was left for 
the disarmament conference itself. 

Direct Limitation of Land Material Versus Budgetary Limitation 

In the post-World War I period the United States considered itself a 
disinterested observer in the controversy over the limitation of land material. 
This attitude is understandable insofar as nations which are not dependent 
for their security on the strength of their armies usually favor restriction 
of land armaments. However, those nations that must rely on their armed 
power to preserve their boundaries favor limitation upon total armament 
budgets because it allows for flexibility in the choice of instruments and 
reduces the tax burden. 

Strict circumscription of military budgets has been suggested frequently 
as the simplest and easiest method of preventing arms competition. At the 
first Hague Conference, Russia proposed restriction of expenditure for both 
armies and navies. And during the sessions of the Preparatory Commission 
the French delegation, supported by its Continental allies, worked unre¬ 
mittingly for budgetary limitation as an auxiliary method of arms reduction. 
Perhaps one reason for France’s advocacy of this policy was her desire to 
prevent the defeated powers, whose budgets were unrestricted, from build¬ 
ing up highly mechanized and powerful, though small, armies. 

Naturally, the United States, which annually spent the largest proportion¬ 
al sums for armament and which paid her voluntary army and naval per¬ 
sonnel at a comparatively high rate, was the strongest opponent of budgetary 
limitation. In Sub-Commission A, which closed its third session on Novem¬ 
ber 5, 1926, the United States together with the British Empire, Chile, 
Finland, Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Netherlands subscribed to the 
following opinion: 

29 League of Nations, Documents of the Preparatory Commission , Series X: Minutes 
of the Sixth Session (Second Part) of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference (Geneva, 1931), p. 178. 
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The percentage of its total budget expenditure which a given country devotes 
to its national defense could not be regarded as a factor for estimating the 
military effort made by that country without inducing comparisons, which would 
be both misleading and unfair, between the different countries. The total bud¬ 
gets are framed on principles which are peculiar to the respective States, and 
military expenditure must be estimated with reference to the requirements of 
national security and not to the financial situation of the country as shown by 
budgets. 30 

Subsequently, however, on May 3, 1929, in the first part of the sixth 
session of the Preparatory Commission, Gibson’s views began to reflect 
President Hoover’s new conviction that the Pact for the Renunciation of 
War gave the United Stataes an unprecedented opportunity to advance the 
cause of disarmament. 31 “The essential thing,’’ he said, “is the achievement 
of substantial results. Methods are of secondary importance.’’ On May 4 
Gibson finally joined with the French in offering a resolution that rejected 
“the systems of direct limitation of materiel in service and in stock” and pro¬ 
posed “that the limitation and reduction of material must be sought by 
means of publicity of expenditure.” 32 Nevertheless, to the end Mr. Gibson 
opposed budgetary limitation, 33 and he was not alone in his stand, for an 
objection was likewise voiced in America that such limitation would con¬ 
flict with the constitutional authority of Congress over appropriations 34 
It was evident from the preparatory deliberations that the United States 
was reluctant to restrict expenditure at the beginning of what appeared to 
be a period of rapidly expanding military and naval costs. Moreover, her 
great wealth, counted as potential war strength, would give this country 

a decisive diplomatic weapon in any naval dispute with Great Britain or 
Japan. 


Limitation of “War Potential” and the “Conversion lag” 

Closely connected with the problem of limiting material and personnel 
is that of restricting war potential —the “merging of the peace activities of 
a nation into the means of making war at all points in science and in¬ 
dustry.” 35 There can be no doubt that potential armament is, after all, 
the real measure of a nation’s offensive and defensive power. The strength 
of a country in time of war depends upon the totality of three factors: man 

30 Report of Sub-Commission A, p. 61. 

* l Minutes of the Sixth Session (First Part), p. 57 
82 1 bid., p. 179. 

33 Minutes of the Sixth Session (Second Part), p. 71. 

M N'W York Times, November 22, 1930, p. 9. Similar protests could have been made 

against the Multilateral Treaty for the Renunciation of War and the Washington and 
London naval treaties. 

35 Victor Lefeburc, Scientific Disarmament (London: Mundamus, 1931), p. 31. 
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power, economic wealth, and efficiency; their value is naturally qualified 
by the geographic position of a country and of its potential enemies. It 
should be noted in this connection that the potential of a nation which can 
be conscripted and diverted to military uses includes many factors which 
have no bearing on technical disarmament and which cannot be easily 
limited. Moral and mental factors, efficiency, technical and vocational 
training are, of course, elements in a nation’s ability to wage war effectively; 
there is hardly an industry or a branch of science which does not in some 
way contribute to war potential. A country with a great many men and 
women working in the fields of science, medicine, and technology certainly 
has a considerable initial advantage in war. Training officers and men takes 
longer than building battleships, and it cannot be delayed until hostilities 
threaten. Time is an important element in war and in war preparations; 
therefore, the number of graduates of schools like St. Cyr, Portsmouth, 
Sandhurst, West Point, and Annapolis is a real factor in war potential. 
The number of officers and men who are “borne”, to use the naval phrase, 
affects a country’s fighting power at sea quite as much as the building of 
men-of-war. Calculations of strength which are based only on “tons and 
guns” are misleading, for “a navy is a matter of steel, but of steel mastered 
by brain and brawn.” 36 

In the disarmament deliberations at Geneva the French attached great 
importance to the problem of war potential. Their delegation to the League 
Council in December 1925 held that it was useless to limit armaments in 
time of peace if governments were left free to maintain a great industrial 
machine with which they could increase their military strength whenever 
they might decide to go to war. The French delegates demanded that 
measures be taken to limit the capacity of states for armament production 
in time of hostilities. 37 On the other hand, nations which were bountifully 
endowed with “invisible armaments” and whose standing armies were not 
relatively large felt that the consideration of war potential had no place in 
a draft disarmament convention. 

Naturally, the United States, as the world’s leading industrial power, 
opposed the limitation of war potential. In the preparatory discussions in 
Sub-Commission A, our delegates argued that resources and armament were 
not synonymous. They insisted that there was considerable difference be¬ 
tween visible and invisible armaments and that they would consider only 
the limitation of the former. To their way of thinking, “resources of trained 
men and resources of material which have not been converted into arma- 

36 Sir Archibald Hurd, “Navies of To-day . . . Ships and Men Compared,” The Ob¬ 
server (London), April 14, 1935, p. 12. 

37 P. J. Noel-Baker, Disarmament (New York, 1926), p. 310. 
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ment should in no sense be defined as armaments.” 38 Mr. Gibson expressed 
the view that “any attempt to limit the ultimate war strength of a nation 
would be futile, for the reason that no country could be expected to agree 
to curtail or limit its natural resources or its capacity to prepare for a national 
emergency. 

Victor Lefebure in his book Scientific Disarmament applies the term 
“conversion lag” to the time required to bring into use each element of 
armament potential. 40 Even “under the most favourable conditions,” Gib¬ 
son pointed out at Geneva, “resources of material cannot be converted into 
the vital elements of armaments in less than from 12 to 20 months after war 
has been declared. Resources of personnel, that is, untrained civilians, 
cannot be turned out into efficient fighting men in less than six months’ 
training and into efficient divisions in less than a year.” 41 Lefebure ob¬ 
serves that very few people are aware that in spite of the extraordinary ac¬ 
complishment of the United States in mobilizing men and material in 
World War I, so great was her peacetime inertia that the war was over 
before American munitions began to arrive in France in appreciable quan- 
tities. 4 “ Only four cannon produced in this country after our entrance into 
World War I reached the front before the Armistice, although nineteen 
months had elapsed since the declaration of war. 43 Lefebure is of the opin¬ 
ion that if in 1914 all the nations had been in the same armament position 

as the United States, or even as Great Britain, 44 World War I might have 
been averted. 

But in the argument over conversion lag and war potential the British 

Empire, Germany, Chile, Finland, the Netherlands, Spain, and Sweden 

took the same position as the United States. This position was stated as 
follows: 

Men who in time of peace “have received special technical training” in civil 
hfe and have had no military training with the colours cannot be described as 
trained reserves,” since they have received no military training. Moreover, the 
inclusion of such men among trained reserves means the inclusion of nearly all 
the resources in technically skilled man-power of a State, which form part of 
the potentialities of war, and, as such, in the opinion of the Preparatory Com¬ 
mission, cannot be subjected to limitation .... Ultimate war armaments cannot 
themselves be used for direct compari son since they do not exist in peace-time. 45 

38 Report of the Sub-Commission A , p. 20. 

39 Minutes of the Third Session, p. 55. 

49 Lefebure, Scientific Disarmament, p. 35. 

Report of Sub-Commission A, pp. 20-21. 

Lefebure, Scientific Disarmament, p. 27. 

Report of Sub-Commission A, pp. 20-21. 

Lefebure, Scientific Disarmament, p. 27. 

Report of Sub-Commission A, pp. 18-19, 42. 
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As the Preparatory Commission came to no agreement on the subject, 
the matter of war potential was not mentioned in the draft treaty and 
thus a real source of power was left unrestricted. Concerning that matter, 
the program of any conference on general disarmament must clearly pro¬ 
vide some insurance against industrial and chemical mobilization. Land, 
naval, and even air armaments may, by international agreement, be reduced 
and limited gradually or by a single dramatic act, as at the Washington 
Conference, but these limitations may soon be nullified by the progress of 
invention and scientific discovery. It is apparent that the atomic bomb will 
revolutionize the art of war. Armies and navies seem likely to lose forever 
their decisive value. 

In a national emergency the potential strength of a nation eventually 
becomes its real power, as is well illustrated by the transformation of the 
United States in 1917-18 and 1941-45 to a wartime basis. At the time of 
our declaration of war in 1917 we possessed armaments which were much 
less up to date in type and design than those of Germany and our actual 
production of arms was still incredibly small. Yet, Lefebure believed, con¬ 
ditions were more favorable in the United States for the elimination of 
these differences than in any other country. “Possessing unlimited wealth 
and resources, a wonderful corps of engineers, mechanics, and scientists 
to exploit them through her fine industrial organization, having all the 
will and incentive to direct these vast facilities to armament, and favored 
by her years of warning and remoteness from hostilities, it is doubtful 
whether any country could have moved faster, or as fast.” Victor Lefebure’s 
words describing preparation for World War I are equally true for the 
years 1941-1945 and are particularly applicable to the greatest achievement 
of organized science in history—the triumph of research in accomplishing 
the nuclear fission of uranium and in inventing an operable atomic bomb. 

The problem of restricting war potential has called forth various re¬ 
actions. David Hunter Miller, for example, was of the opinion that since 
the power of a country in time of war depends upon the totality of its man¬ 
power, upon its economic resources, and upon its efficiency, qualified by 
geographic considerations, the limitation of its ultimate war strength is 
obviously impossible except by continuous military occupation. Such oc¬ 
cupation is, of course, not feasible. “Accordingly,” he concluded, ‘ any 
measure of disarmament must be confined to the peace strength.” 

On the other hand, both Victor Lefebure and James T. Shotwell were 
convinced that if any disarmament scheme is to be efficacious, it must give 
consideration to at least some elements of war potential; for no plan for 
limiting armaments can possibly control every element of national pre¬ 
paredness for war. Lefebure believed that under the existing form of na- 
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tional and economic world structure “the most that can be done is wisely 
to choose certain key elements of war potential the control of which will 
afford a reasonable check on the more numerous remainder.” Professor 
Shotwell frankly feels that we do not know yet how to prevent advances 
in the field of chemistry from vastly increasing the sum of war potential. 
In view of the fact that the military possibilities of industry and science 
cannot be omitted from any disarmament plan, he recommended “a continu- 
ing organization, something like a recurring conference carefuliy articulated 
with the League of Nations.” 46 


Limitation of Methods and Material of Aerial Warfare 

One of the most difficult problems faced by the Preparatory Commission 
was the effort to control civil aviation. Countries like France, which did 
not have important civil aviation, desired to prevent this instrumentality 
from becoming available for military purposes. On the other hand, Ger¬ 
many, which had developed a superb system of aerial transportation, was 
opposed to any regulation of civil aviation. And the United States, con¬ 
scious of the future of its rapidly expanding air traffic, stood with Germany. 
Hugh Gibson was strongly of this opinion: 

A consideration of civil aircraft in estimating the potential strength of a 
nation is useless because such civil aircraft cannot be accepted as a factor enter¬ 
ing into any comparison of air armaments undertaken with a view to the limi¬ 
tation or reduction of armaments. There is a present and growing distinction 
between civil and military aircraft. An attempt to convey the impression that 
civu aircraft may be efficiently used for military purposes conveys a false idea to 
the Preparatory Commission. While some civilian aircraft may be used for 
some military purposes in the same way that some civilian automobiles may be 
used for some military purposes, the inclusion of all civil aircraft in considering 

the air strength of a country is untenable from the point of view of the limitation 
and reduction of armaments. 47 


Gibson reiterated this stand before the third session of the Preparatory 
Commission when he said: 

of thl y |^?>" nment is , firmly ° f , the °P inion that practical progress in the matter 
I '” 1 '' " or Guenon of air armaments can be made only by means of 
methods wineb are applicable to visible and tangible armaments which are 

istence y cons, C ,r ,St f n r Ce ' a " d tangible laments which are in ex- 

istence consist of two principal classes—personnel and materiel. . . . 

.h. is ^ 

47 Report of Sub-Commission A, p. 155. 
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pendent upon material normally in the hands of the civil population and not 
subject to exclusive governmental control for war purposes, will inevitably 
foredoom such methods to failure. 

My Government does not believe in the efficacy of any method proposed for 
the reduction or limitation of air armaments which takes into account either 
the personnel or materiel of civil aviation. Any method of limitation or reduc¬ 
tion whose application extends beyond dealing with visible and tangible air 
armaments is not acceptable to my Government . 48 

Gibson believed that, generally speaking, the same restrictive provisions 
should apply to personnel of air and land armaments. He realized the 
value of pilots, and consequently recommended that “the limitation to be 
applied in the draft Convention should deal with air personnel with the 
colors and with air personnel in the trained reserve .” 49 

American opinion on this ticklish phase of the disarmament question was 
strikingly different from that of Europe. The whole question seemed to 
David Hunter Miller to be of very little practical importance at the time, 
especially since the tendency in aviation was toward specialization. He 
insisted that the development of commercial aviation could not be limited 
at all; that it had to be permitted to develop like any other form of trans¬ 
portation. It was difficult for him to believe that the commercial air fleet 
of any country was of a size to make any substantial contribution to war 
potential. And it was his opinion that “any view of air armament should be 
restricted to aircraft (active or in reserve) in the military forces. With this 
should perhaps be considered the possibilities of production, both as to 
quantity and rate .” 50 

But P. J. Noel-Baker, a British spokesman, insisted that while commer¬ 
cial aircraft were valueless as fighters, their speed, carrying capacity, and 
radius of action were “precisely the qualities which a bomber needs. 
Like bombers they were unable to resist fighters who attack in the daylight, 
but for night bombing they were of the greatest importance. French 
professional opinion went so far as to maintain that the transformed com¬ 
mercial airplane was the “true offensive and destructive instrument, and 
the military aeroplane simply an instrument of defence.” 5 " In the third 
session of the Preparatory Commission, Mr. de Brouckers of Belgium per¬ 
tinently inquired: “The bombs that destroy our towns, the bombs dropped 
from civil aircraft, will not count ?” 03 

48 Minutes of the Third. Session, pp. 110-111. 

49 Minutes of the Third Session, p. 110. 

50 Miller, Problems, p. 28. 

51 Noel-Baker, Disarmament, p. 220. 

52 Blum, Peace and Disarmament, p. 175. 

58 Minutes of the Third Session, pp. 113-114. 
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As early as 1926 Noel-Baker made the following recommendation : 

To meet the danger of surprise aggression, inherent in the existence of un¬ 
limited numbers of commercial aircraft, there should be set up a system of 
mutual guarantee, depending largely on aircraft for its effect. It is desirable 
to this end that as large a proportion as possible of the military air force of dif¬ 
ferent states should be pledged by treaty to co-operation in mutual defence. 
This question of mutual aerial guarantee may be of vast importance since, as 
some experts hold, all other measures of disarmament, however necessary and 
useful they may be, may yet within a short time prove to be irrelevant to the 
gravest dangers which may threaten in the future the peace and the security 
of the world. 54 

Nevertheless, the Preparatory Commission did not propose the imposi¬ 
tion of any limitations upon civil aviation. It did, however, incorporate into 
the draft treaty a plan to prevent the civil industry from being controlled 
for military ends. This plan stipulated that military features should not 
be embodied in commercial planes, that civil aviation companies should not 
be required to employ personnel trained for military purposes, that the 
parties to the treaty should not subsidize air lines for military ends, and 
that they should undertake to encourage economic agreements between 
civil aviation companies in different countries. The last proviso marked 
perhaps the most constructive approach to the solution of a baffling and 
apparently insoluble problem. 

Gibson signed the draft treaty without reservations. Before doing so, 
however, he left no doubts as to the official American opinion that a general 
treaty for the limitation of armaments should not deal with civil aviation. 65 


Aerial Bombardment 


A plan to limit the destructiveness of modern warfare and to “human¬ 
ize future wars by abolishing aerial bombardment was advanced by the 
German delegation in the third session of the Preparatory Commission. 56 
According to that proposal, weapons of offense of any kind were not to be 
launched from aircraft, nor were unpiloted aircraft, controlled by wireless, 


^ 4 Noel-Baker, Disarmament, p. 244. For a detailed exposition of the relation of civil 
aviation to disarmament, see Noel-Baker, Disarmament, chap, xii; Roland Bechoff 

L Aviatton etle desarmement (Paris: Societe Generale d’Imprimerie et d’Edition 1932) • 
and International Disarmament as Related to the Development of Civil Aviation Re- 
port of the Committee of Experts on Civil Aviation to the Preparatory Commission for 

Bof E', ^ W r 1$ * eP “ rt n °* 11 ° f three re P° rls b V Sub-Commission 

e Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference (Geneva, 1926-27) 

New York, 19277 Guggenhe.m Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics, Inc. 

55 Minutes of the Sixth Session (Second Part), p. 232 
°°Minutes of the Sixth Session (First Part), p[ 85. 
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carrying explosives or incendiary gaseous substances to be employed. Maxim 
Litvinov gave the plan his full support, but the French representative, 
Massigli, rejected the proposal. A bombing plane, he maintained, was no 
more blind and undiscriminating in its slaughter and destrucdon than a 
heavy gun fired at a range of 120 to 150 kilometers. He further declared 
that the abolition of the bomber would deprive many countries of a legiti¬ 
mate means of defense. In speaking for the United States, Gibson opposed 
the plan because it brought up a complicated and endless problem at an 
inopportune time: 

I do not for a minute say that the time will not come when we should, 
perhaps, attack the problem of the use of aircraft against the civil population, 
nor even that we can exclude the hypothesis which M. Massigli brought out of 
the possibility of excluding aircraft altogether as a war weapon. But I do not 
believe that this is the time, in this Commission, to discuss such a complicated 
and endless problem. In the interest, therefore, of pursuing our work to a 
practical end, we shall vote against the proposition if it is put to the vote. 57 

General and Drastic Disarmament 

Throughout the twenties and the early thirties American official opinion 
held that prompt and substantial reduction in armaments was highly de¬ 
sirable, not only to bring relief to a world already overburdened with tax¬ 
ation, but also to prevent a violent collapse of the postwar system built upon 
the peace treaties. 

At the fifth session of the Preparatory Commission in 1928 a dramatic 
episode occurred when Litvinov chided the League of Nations for not hav¬ 
ing taken “a single step of real importance” toward “the realization of 
disarmament,” and presented the Soviet draft convention for “immediate, 
complete, and general disarmament.” 58 Only Count von Bernstorff of Ger¬ 
many openly supported the plan. A few delegates felt that it presented diffi¬ 
culties which should be discussed further. But France and her cortege 
habituel were unshakable in their opposition, for the Soviet project ran 
counter to the inseparable French trilogy of arbitration, security, and dis¬ 
armament. 

The American representative might well have remained silent during 
the debate in this connection, since the main objection to the Soviet pro¬ 
posal—that it provided no adequate machinery for security—was one in 
which the United States could not logically join. Moreover, at the third 
session of the Preparatory Commission Mr. Gibson had opposed the grant- 

57 Minutes of the Sixth Session (First Part), p. 89. . 

58 League of Nations, Draft Disarmament Convention Submitted by the Delega ion 

of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (Geneva, 1928), publication code no. 1928. 
Disarmament, 1928. IX. 5. 
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ing of jurisdiction to the League over disarmament administration and had 
refused to subscribe to any agreement based on its supervision and control. 
“We cannot,” he had said, “divest ourselves of the idea that the only 
practical way to disarm is actually to disarm.” This statement was similar 
to that of Litvinov. However, Gibson was virtually forced to make some 
reply to Litvinov’s speech 59 since it was especially aimed at the United 
States. 

Litvinov made it clear that consistency and logic on the part of the 
United States would compel her to support the proposal. After calling at¬ 
tention to the Kellogg-Briand Pact for the renunciation of war, he con¬ 
tended that adherence by the United States to the Soviet disarmament plan 
was a good test of her sincerity. Thus challenged, Gibson was faced with 
the difficult feat of explaining how opposition to the Soviet proposal was 
not at variance with the Kellogg Pact but actually consistent with it. He 
answered as follows: 


It is precisely on grounds of sincerity, consistency and logic that my Govern¬ 
ment supports the idea of a multilateral pact renouncing war as an instrument of 
national policy, and at the same time finds itself unable to support drastic pro¬ 
posals for immediate and complete disarmament which we do not believe are 
calculated to achieve their avowed purpose. Any other attitude on the part 
of my Government, Mr. President, would be lacking in sincerity, consistency 
and logic, for my Government believes in the one project and disbelieves in the 
other. We believe that the idea behind the proposal of a pact for renouncing 
war can be made effective as an articulate expression of an almost universal will 
for peace. We believe that such an expression is more effective at this time 
than any scheme, however drastic, for doing away with weapons. We have 
always stated our conviction that, as we build up the will for peace and con¬ 
fidence in peaceful methods for settling international disputes, through regional 
agreements or otherwise, our need for armaments will automatically decrease. 
We have never believed that the converse was true and that the suppression of 
armaments would alone and by itself have the effect of creating that confidence 
which is essential to the successful conclusion of our task . 60 

Pointing out that it was doubtful that public opinion in the United 
States was clamorous for action upon drastic schemes, he declared that if 
the American people were convinced of the effectiveness of vigorous meas¬ 
ures, they would make their wishes known clearly and unmistakably. And 

after giving due consideration to the attitude of the public Hugh Gibson 
went on to explain: 


For our present purposes, it would se em sufficient to point out that the pro- 
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posals are not only a radical departure from the work we have been engaged 
on so far, but are totally irreconcilable with the Draft which is the basis of our 
discussion. We are engaged upon a study of how to effect a limitation and re¬ 
duction of armaments by agreement. We are now asked to scrap this work, 
which is the result of several years of negotiations, and to accept in its place the 
total and immediate abolition of armaments. I will confess that the American 

delegation is unable to see how the two can possibly be reconciled and discussed 
simultaneously. 61 


Publicity 

The closing paragraph of Article 8 of the League of Nations Covenant 
enjoins the members of the League to “interchange full and frank in¬ 
formation as to the scale of their armaments, their military, naval and 
air programmes and the conditions of such of their industries as are 
adaptable to warlike purposes.” This principle was contained in Colonel 

House s draft and was included also in all of Wilson’s drafts of the 
Covenant. 

Nevertheless, neither the League members nor the United States ac¬ 
cepted unreservedly the principle of publicity. And after motions and 
objections during the second part of the sixth session of the Preparatory 
Commission, the proposal was rejected. Instead, the commission inserted 
in the final draft a clause requiring that publicity be given to expenditures 
for the upkeep, purchase, and manufacture of material for the land and 
sea forces. 

At the last session of the Preparatory Commission, the United States 
appeared to favor the general principle of publicity, for Gibson said: “We 
consider that full and frank exchange of information and publicity are 
essential to the success of any Treaty—that they are essential for the building 
up of that common confidence and good will without which no treaty will 
constitute a great forward step.” It will be recalled that earlier, when the 
French delegation advocated publicity for civil aviation, Gibson, although 
feeling that the commission was treading on “dangerous ground,” assured 
it that “we are in favour of the fullest publicity. We already give it; we 
have annual and semi-annual reports, in a very detailed statistical form 
in regard to civil aviation.” 62 

The principle of publicity was put into practical operation by the 
annual publication by the League of Nations of the Statistical Information 
on the Trade in Arms, Amunition and Implements of War and the Arma¬ 
ments Year-Boo\. However, certain important statistics were withheld 
by many governments. 


61 Minutes of the Fifth Session, pp. 258-259. 
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International Supervision 

In order to put into operation any practical plan for limiting or re¬ 
ducing the armaments of the world, a carefully devised method of super¬ 
vision was necessary. Nevertheless, the United States posed two strong 
objections to an international body performing that function: first, on the 
ground that national sovereignty makes most governments reluctant to 
submit their armaments to international supervision and investigation; sec¬ 
ond, for the reason that any system of supervision would inevitably be 
linked with the League of Nations. 

In Sub-Commission A, the United States delegation joined with the 
British Empire, Chile, Italy, Japan, and Sweden in asserting that any form 
of supervision or control of armaments by an international body was more 
calculated to foment ill will and suspicion than to create a spirit of inter¬ 
national confidence. Moreover, they were of the opinion that the execu¬ 
tion of the provisions of any convention for the reduction and limitation 

of armament must depend upon the good faith of nations in assuming 
their treaty obligations. 63 

During the general discussion in the third session of the Preparatory Com¬ 
mission it was clearly the conviction of many delegations that the solution of 
the armaments problems could best be found through full and proper utili¬ 
zation of the machinery and authority of the League of Nations. To this 
Gibson voiced strong objections: 

The fact that my Government is not a Member [of the League] imposes 
certain very definite limitations as to the undertakings which it is in a position 
to give m connection with a convention of this sort. In the course of the dis¬ 
cussion in the Preparatory Commission and its Sub-Commissions, it has re¬ 
peatedly been made clear that any Convention, in order to be acceptable to my 
Government, must take full account of the fact that it cannot accept the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the League, and, further, that it is not in a position to subscribe to in¬ 
ternational agreement based on supervision and control . 64 

He indicated, however, that if all the other nations desired to set up an 
international supervisory body, the United States would be ready to co¬ 
operate, short of membership, in a sincere endeavor to solve the problem of 
supervision. 65 

Before the close of the final session of the Preparatory Commission, the 
rench, masters of strategy, had devised a compromise plan which proved 
to be acceptable to the United States delegation. This plan called for the 
creation of a Permanent Disarmament Commission to be made up of gov- 

63 Report of the Sub-Commission A, p. 167. 

"Minutes of the Third Session, p. 273. 

Minutes of the Third Session, p. 274. 
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ernment-appointed members acting as individuals and not as representa¬ 
tives of their nations. This quasi-official commission was to be established 
at the seat of the League, was to be summoned for its first meeting by the 
League’s Secretary-General, and was to receive from him information com¬ 
piled by the signatories of the convention. 66 The decision of the United 
States to concur in the plan for the commission marked the beginning of a 
more cooperative attitude. 


Conclusion 

The position of the United States on the disarmament problem changed 
perceptibly from the first session of the Preparatory Commission to the 
sixth. In 1926 our determined reluctance to sit on the Permanent Advisory 
Commission and the Joint Commi^ion necessitated the creation of Sub- 
Commissions A and B. The parage of four years, during which the Amer¬ 
ican delegates cooperated officially, wholeheartedly, and diligently at Ge¬ 
neva, indicated that our aversion to contact with the League was gradually 
giving way. The concessions made by the United States delegation in the 
second part of the sixth session of the Preparatory Commission in regard to 
trained reserves, budgetary restriction, the limitation of ships by category 
and by the yardstick principle, and to international supervision, showed a 
willingness to defer to the desires of the majority of powers whose defense 
depended on maintaining their military strength unimpaired. The shifts 
in American attitude were doubtless the result of President Hoover’s inter¬ 
est in world peace and in the reduction of armaments. The concessions 
of the United States were generally regarded as showing that admirable 
spirit of compromise which is necessary for any progress in international 
legislation. Likewise, in this country it was believed that the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact affirming humanity’s will to peace would advance the cause 
of disarmament. 

Concessions on the part of the United States, however, were not in 
themselves sufficient to make possible a satisfactory disarmament conven¬ 
tion. The overwhelming fears and the conflicting national interests of 
the countries represented in the Preparatory Commission prevented the 
reduction or even limitation of armaments. In his farewell address at the 
close of the sixth session, Gibson observed that the draft convention fell 
short of his hopes and expectations and that it failed to embody many 
crucial provisions which alone could lead to genuine reduction of arma¬ 
ments. However, he did not wish to belittle what had been done, and 

66 Minutes of the Sixth Session (Second Part), Annex 1, “Draft Convention,” part 6 
chap. A., “Permanent Disarmament Commission.” 
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pointed out that some comfort could be found in the measure of agreement 
which had been reached in the commission. He thought he could foresee 
the setting up of machinery to receive and disseminate information on 
armaments, to educate public opinion, and to prepare systematically for 
the work of future conferences as successive milestones in the continuing 
process of disarmament. 

Hugh Gibson closed his address with a brilliant statement of the role 
of public opinion in the disarmament movement and the duty of govern¬ 
ments to inform their people of the difficulties in the way of armaments 
reduction. He concluded: 

I feel, Mr. President, that we should be rendering a poor service to the 
cause of reduction of armaments if we were to lead our peoples to believe that 
this work carried the movement further than it does. We have been repeatedly 
told during the past four years of the role of public opinion in connection with 
disarmament. It has been repeatedly said that real achievement by the Con¬ 
ference can be reached only by an aroused public opinion. That is profoundly 
true, but it is not enough that public opinion be aroused. It is first of all neces¬ 
sary that it should be informed, for an aroused and uninformed public opinion 
may do infinitely more harm than good. Public opinion will not be informed 
in such a way as to exercise an intelligent influence, if, through a desire to create 
confidence, we adopt too optimistic a tone as to what we have done and what 
can be accomplished on the basis of our present draft. Such exaggerations can 
really tend only to lull public opinion into a false sense of confidence, render it 

incapable of exercising its salutary influence, and prepare it for inevitable dis¬ 
illusionment. 

We are all in agreement that an immense amount of preparatory work re¬ 
mains to be done before the meeting of the General Conference. The technical 
preparanon for that Conference is in all conscience great enough, but a more 
difficult and more responsible task lies ahead of all our Governments in inform¬ 
ing public opinion as to the facts, as to the difficulties, and as to the possible 
measures which may, with mutual concession, help us toward the goal we all 

desire to reach This end can be served only by stating our achievements and our 
difficulties with moderation. 0 ' 

67 Minutes of the Sixth Session (Second Part), p. 409. 




AMERICAN PROPOSALS AND COOPERATION IN THE 

CONFERENCE 


During the League of Nations Assembly of September 1930 a date was 
finally set for the opening of the Conference for the Reduction and Limita¬ 
tion of Armaments at Geneva, Switzerland. The Germans suggested that 
it convene in the autumn of 1931, but the French preferred a later date, and 
as a compromise February 2, 1932, was chosen. It was ironical, and per¬ 
haps prophetic, that the opening of the conference coincided with the 
Japanese bombardment of Chapei, the heaviest and fiercest artillery opera¬ 
tion since November 1918. “Even as Gibbon dates the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire from the reign of the first Emperor, so did the 
decline of the Disarmament Conference begin at its opening session.” 1 

When invitations to that assemblage were issued, the United States gov¬ 
ernment readdy signified its willingness to cooperate. Only Siam, Fin¬ 
land, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics accepted earlier. Wash¬ 
ington was genuinely interested, not alone in the Versailles Treaty and 
ns restrictions of German armaments, but also in reducing, step by step, 
the armaments of all the great powers. Such a policy was in harmony 
with our national interests from both the realistic and the idealistic points 
of view. President Hoover was at this time more willing to make con¬ 
cessions to European viewpoints, especially to those of the French, than 
were his two immediate White House predecessors. 

o k T u / ^.f lerican declaration at the conference was made on February 
V by Hugh Gibson, our Ambassador to Belgium. Since Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson had previously informed the American delegation that 
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the United States could not help secure guarantees that might possibly in¬ 
volve “entangling alliances,” Gibson’s presentation of the American posi¬ 
tion was awaited with interest. After assuring the European delegations 
that the United States was willing to cooperate with them in achieving dis¬ 
armament, he presented the following nine propositions: 

1. The American Government advocates consideration of the draft con¬ 
vention as containing the outline of a convenient basis for discussion, while ex¬ 
pressing its entire willingness to give full cosideration to any supplementary 
proposals calculated to advance the end we all seek. 

2. We suggest the possibility of prolonging the existing naval agreements 
concluded at Washington and London, and we advocate completing the latter 
as soon as possible by the adherence of France and Italy. 

3. We advocate proportional reduction from the figures laid down in the 
Washington and London agreements on naval tonnage as soon as all parties to 
the Washington agreement have entered this frame-work. 

4. We advocate, as we long have done, the total abolition of sub-marines. 

5. We will join in formulating the most effective measures to protect pop¬ 
ulations against aerial bombing. 

6. We advocate the total abolition of lethal gases and bacteriological war¬ 
fare. 

7. We advocate, as I have already stated, the computation of the numbers 
of the armed forces on the basis of the effectives necessary for the maintenance 
of internal order plus some suitable contingent for defense. The former are 
obviously impossible of reduction; the latter is a question of relativity. 

8. We agree in advocating special restrictions for tanks and heavy mobile 
guns; in other words, for those arms of a peculiarly aggressive character. 

9. We are prepared to consider a limitation of expenditures on material as 
a complementary method to direct limitation, feeling that it may prove useful 
to prevent a qualitative race, if and when quantitative limitation has been 
effected. 2 

The last proposition showed a marked change in our attitude. In the 
meetings of the Preparatory Commission any attempt to limit armaments 
by control of expenditures had been opposed by this government. 

From February 25 until the Easter adjournment on March 19, confer¬ 
ence activities were confined to the work of the Technical Commission, to 
which various proposals were referred. But when the conference reas¬ 
sembled on April 11, a definite step was taken when the American dele¬ 
gation submitted a resolution providing for qualitative as opposed to quan¬ 
titative disarmament. In addition, Hugh Gibson urged that there should 
be an immediate discussion of the American proposal to abolish offensive 
weapons and that the General Commission should give immediate atten¬ 
tion to a resolution containing the following provisions: 

2 Department of State, Peace and War, United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1942), p. 164. 
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1. ( a) That the following weapons arc of a peculiarly aggressive value 
against land defenses—tanks, heavy mobile guns and gases—and as such shall 
be abolished; and 

(b) To request the Land Commission to draw up and submit to the 
General Commission a plan for scrapping tanks and mobile guns exceeding 155 
millimetres in calibre and for the abolition of the use of gases in war. 

2. (a) That an undertaking by the States not to avail themselves of the 
aforementioned weapons in the event of war is equally essential; and 

(b) To request the Political Commission to draw up and submit to the 
General Commission texts for these purposes. 3 

This proposal went a long way toward meeting the German claims for 
equality in armaments. It was supported by the British, German, and 
Italian delegations, but opposition came from Andre Tardieu, who asserted 
that his own plan would provide a greater measure of security since it 
dealt with all types of armaments and provided for the use of sanctions. 

All the energy of the English and American delegations was necessary 

to persuade the General Commission to take action on any of Gibson’s 

propositions. Finally three of them were passed, the third of which was 
phrased as follows: 


Without prejudice to other proposals which fall to be discussed under later 
heads of the agenda, the Conference declares its approval of the principle of 
qualitative disarmament—/>., the selection of certain classes or descriptions of 
weapons the possession or use of which should be absolutely prohibited to all 
States or internationalized by means of a general Convention. 4 


The resolution did not satisfy the German National Socialist party, which 
had made enormous advances in the April elections. But in the mean¬ 
time, Heinrich Bruning, Germany’s Chancellor, saw in the conference an 
opportunity to check the National Socialists and to prevent his overthrow. 

He decided to go to Geneva to propose to MacDonald, Stimson, and Grandi 
that armament equality be granted to Germany. 

On April 26 conversations took place among the British, American, and 
German statesmen. Dr. Bruning presented the German demand for 
equality and ma.ntained that Part V of the Treaty of Versailles should be 
superseded by some pronouncement from the disarmament conference. The 
Chancellor proposed that, in exchange for an undertaking by Germany 
not to increase her armaments for five years, she should be permitted to 
reduce the Reichswehr period of service from twelve to five years, to 
organize a mihtia of not more than 100,000 men, and to obtain release from 

8 League of Nations, Records of the Conference lor thr RrJurti™ r • 
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the restrictions imposed by the Versailles Treaty on the purchase of war 
material. 0 He asked, also, that Germany be allowed to manufacture of¬ 
fensive weapons, but pointed out that the Reich was prepared to renounce 
these on condition that all other powers did the same. MacDonald and 
Stimson were agreed that Briining’s proposals were both justified and 
reasonable, but they emphasized that modification of the conditions of Part 
V of the Versailles Treaty had to receive the general consent of all the 
powers that had signed the Treaty. Altogether, it seemed that the chief 
barrier to the success of the conference had been removed. 5 6 

In the meantime Briining’s opponents in Berlin had not been idle. 
General von Schleicher had convinced the French Ambassador that the 
Briining government had virtually fallen. As a result, Tardieu, pleading 
laryngitis, refused an invitation to return to Geneva; this brought to an 
abrupt end all hopes for the success of the conference. 

MacDonald and Stimson might have been more successful, according to 
John Wheeler-Bennett, if they had understood the importance of helping 
Briining remain in office. Had they made public Briining’s proposal, to¬ 
gether with its approval by the British, American, and Italian delegates, the 
French government would have been compelled to make concessions, and 
the plans of the camarilla in Berlin would have been checked. The re¬ 
jection of the Chancellor’s offer, however, contributed to the fall of his 
government and paved the way for National Socialist control of Germany. 7 

There were other momentous events in April 1932. On the 26th of that 
month the General Commission of the disarmament conference suspended 
its work until the Technical Commissions were ready to report on the 
subject of the most offensive weapons. That meant that all consideration 
of Gibson’s proposal of April 11 to outlaw offensive weapons was indefi¬ 
nitely postponed. 

Fortunately, the Lausanne Conference on Reparations stimulated fresh 
hopes at Geneva. On June 21 Gibson and Herriot (the latter had suc¬ 
ceeded Tardieu as Premier in May) met at Morges, midway between 
Geneva and Lausanne. On this occasion Gibson emphasized his govern¬ 
ment’s desire to see something real and concrete emerge from the dis¬ 
armament conference and he recommended reductions in the number of 
land effectives. When Herriot explained that any form of quantitative 
reduction was unacceptable to France, Gibson frankly informed him that 

5 Arnold J. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 1932 , issued under the aus¬ 
pices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs (London: Oxford University Press, 
1933), p. 225; Wheeler-Bennett, Pipe Dream , p. 32. 

Vbid. 

7 Wheeler-Bennett, Pipe Dream , pp. 33-34. 
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the United States would not consider sweeping concessions in the matter 
of war debts if Europe continued to expend on armaments the money that 
could be used to repay those debts. 8 

A meeting of the General Commission of the disarmament conference 
was unexpectedly summoned on June 22 to hear new American proposals, 
announced simultaneously by President Hoover in Washington and Hugh 
Gibson in Geneva. The President prefaced his proposals with the fol¬ 
lowing statement of policy: 

First: The Briand-Kellogg Pact to which we are all signatories can only 
mean that the nations of the world have agreed that they will use their arms 
solely for defence. 

Second: This reduction should be carried out not only by broad general 
cuts in armaments but by increasing the comparative power of defence through 
decreases in the power of attack. 

Third: The armaments of the world have grown up in mutual relation to 
each other. And, speaking generally, such relativity should be preserved in 
making reductions. 

Fourth: The reductions must be real and positive. They must effect eco¬ 
nomic relief. 

Fifth: There are three problems to deal with—land forces, air forces and 
naval forces. They are all interconnected. No part of the proposals which I 
can make can be disassociated one from the other. 

Based on these principles, I propose that the armies of the world be reduced 
by nearly one-third. 9 


In advancing his program, Hoover advocated the abolition of tanks, large 
mobile guns, chemical warfare, all bombing machines, and the total pro¬ 
hibition of all bombardment from the air. He ignored, however, the 
problem of civil aviation. In an endeavor to meet German claims for 
equality he considered the number of soldiers to which Germany had been 
limited by the Treaty of Versailles—100,000 men for 65,000,000 persons— 
as the ratio for “a basic police component of soldiers,” and recommended 

a one-third reduction in the strength of all armies over and above the police 
component. 10 


In reference to naval armaments, Hoover proposed that the number and 
tonnage of battleships be reduced by one third; that the tonnage of aircraft 
carriers, cruisers, and destroyers be diminished by one fourth; and that 
the tonnage of submarines be lessened by one third with the condition that 
no nation should retain a submarine tonnage greater than 35,000 tons. * 11 In 


Documents on International Affairs, 1932 , edited by John W. Wheeler-Bennett 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1933), pp. 155-156. 

"Minutes of the General Commission, 1:122 (1932); Wheeler-Bennett, Documents 
. . . 7932, pp. 239-240. 

10 Wheeler-Bennett, Documents . . . 1932, pp. 239-240. 

11 Wheeler-Bennett, Documents . . . 1932, pp. 239-240. 
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explaining the last stipulation, Gibson suggested that the total tonnage of 
35,000 allowed for submarines be divided into not more than 40 units and 
that the maximum size of a single vessel should not exceed 1,200 tons. 12 
In order to include France and Italy in the naval arrangements, it was 
proposed that their strength in cruisers and destroyers be calculated as 
though they had joined in the London Treaty. 

In concluding his program, Hoover said: 

These proposals are simple and direct. They call upon all nations to con¬ 
tribute something. The contribution here proposed will be relative and mutual. 

I know of nothing that would give more hope for humanity to-day than the 
acceptance of such a programme with some minor changes as may be necessary. 
It is folly for the world to go on breaking its back under military expenditure, 
and the United States is wil ing to take its share of the responsibility, by making 
definite proposals that will relieve the world. 13 

The American proposals were accepted in their entirety by Italy, a 
country that had suggested an even more comprehensive program on the 
same day. 14 . While Nadolny of Germany and Litvinov of the Soviet 
Union considered the proposals a step in the right direction, Sir John Simon 
extended cautious approval pending the release of the British recommenda¬ 
tions on July 7. M. Paul-Boncour expressed guarded disapproval and 
Japan declared the proposals unacceptable. 

Representatives of the smaller powers seized enthusiastically upon the 
Hoover plan. Suspicious and resentful of the private conversations among 
the great nations, the delegates of Spain, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Bel¬ 
gium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia, led by de 
Madariaga of Spain, had formed a bloc known as the “Straight Eight.” 15 
When this group learned that the great powers—the “Crooked Five”— 
would not accept the Hoover proposals, they urged the presentation to 
the conference of a basic program that would have some chance of en¬ 
actment. They insisted that agreement might be reached on at least four 
issues: the discontinuation of bombing from the air, the prohibition of 
chemical and bacteriological warfare, a measure of budgetary limitation, 
and the setting up of a Permanent Disarmament Commission. Their re¬ 
quest was referred to the Drafting Committee and bore fruit in the final 
resolution. 

But the conference as a whole took no direct action on the Hoover pro¬ 
posals. It is possible that if they had been supported by England and 
France some treaty for the limitation of armaments would have been 

12 1bid. y note, p. 240. 

13 Minutes of the General Commission , 1:122-123 (1932). 

lA Minutes of the General Commission , 1:130 (1932). 

15 Toynbee, Survey . . . 1932 , p. 248. 
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signed during the summer, the German delegation would not have with¬ 
drawn from the conference, and Adolf Hitler might not have come into 
power. Instead, on July 20 Sir John Simon presented a draft resolution 
setting forth all the proposals on which the governments present were in 
approximate agreement. The only concrete issues embodied in the resolu¬ 
tion were the absolute prohibition of chemical, bacteriological, and in¬ 
cendiary warfare and of air attack on civilian populations. There was 
further agreement on armament limitation in principle and a Permanent 
Disarmament Convention recommended by the Preparatory Commission 
was created. 16 

The Simon resolution was adopted on July 23 by a vote of forty-one 
to two, with eight abstentions. The two negative votes were those of the 
Soviet Union and Germany, the former on the ground that the proposal 
was not a decisive step toward disarmament, and the latter because, Herr 
Nadolny contended, it made no attempt to meet Germany’s claims to arms 
equality. 17 

After adopting a resolution extending the armament truce four months, 
the conference adjourned. 

Meanwhile, relations between Germany and France grew more strained, 
especially during July and August 1932. On September 14, Baron von 
Neurath, Germany’s Foreign Minister, informed Arthur Henderson of 
his country s decision not to take part in the disarmament meetings which 
were to open on September 21. 18 The deadlock remained unbroken until 
December 11, when the representatives of Great Britain, the United States, 
France, Italy, and Germany signed a declaration providing for the return 
of the German delegation to the conference. 15 * This five-power agreement 
renewed hopes throughout the world that the disarmament conference 
might yet arrive at some degree of constructive action. 

In line with the above declaration, the conference reassembled in Jan¬ 
uary 1933 with the professed object of granting to Germany and the other 
disarmed powers “equality of rights in a system which would provide 
security for all nations.” But as the discussions continued it became clear 
that no agreement was possible. The Nationalist Socialists in Germany 
had come into complete power and concern over surprising developments 
in that country led the French representative to look with misgivings on 

disarmament programs that did not provide their nation with adequate 
guarantees of security. 

10 Wheeler-Bennett, Documents . . . 1932, pp. 178-180. 

17 Wheeler-Ben nett, Documents . . . 1932, p. 183. 

18 Wheeler-Bennett, Documents . . . 1932 , p. 198 

19 lt>id., pp. 233-234. 
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At this point Ramsay MacDonald, who presided at the conference, 
attempted to save it by presenting a new British disarmament plan. He 
urged the conference to translate the agreement of December 11 into prac¬ 
tical terms, having due regard to German equality and French security. 
Discussions continued through March and April, but German opposition 
became more obdurate, and in May a complete deadlock occurred. Ger¬ 
many’s foreign policy continued to disturb Europe and Chancellor Hitler’s 
Reichstag address, scheduled for May 17, was awaited with considerable 
apprehension. 

In the light of this situation, on May 16 President Roosevelt addressed 
a message to the heads of the fifty-four states participating in the disarma¬ 
ment and economic conferences. He expressed the belief that “an over¬ 
whelming majority of peoples feel obliged to retain excessive armaments 
because they fear some act of aggression against them and not because they 
themselves seek to be aggressors.” There was, he thought, justification for 
this fear: “Modern weapons of offense are vastly stronger than modern 
weapons of defense. Frontier forts, trenches, wire entanglements, coast 
defenses—in a word, fixed fortifications—are no longer impregnable to 
the attack of war planes, heavy mobile artillery, land battleships called 
tanks, poison gas.” In pleading for the abolition of offensive weapons he 
declared: 

If all nations will agree wholly to eliminate from possession and use the 
weapons which make possible a successful attack, defenses automatically will 
become impregnable, and the frontiers and independence of every nation will 
become secure. 

The ultimate objective of the Disarmament Conference must be the com¬ 
plete elimination of all offensive weapons. The immediate objective is a sub¬ 
stantial reduction of some of these weapons and the elimination of many others. 

This Government believes that the program for immediate reduction of 
aggressive weapons, now under discussion at Geneva, is but a first step toward 
our ultimate goal. We do not believe that the proposed immediate steps go far 
enough. Nevertheless, this Government welcomes the measures now proposed 
and will exert its influence toward the attainment of further successive steps 
of disarmament. 

Stated in the clearest way, there are three steps to agree upon in the present 
discussions: 

First, to take, at once, the first definite step towards this objective, as broadly 
outlined in the MacDonald Plan. 

Second, to agree upon time and procedure for taking the following steps. 

Third, to agree that while the first and following steps are being taken, no 
nation shall increase its existing armaments over and above the limitations of 
treaty obligations. 

But the peace of the world must be assured during the whole period of dis¬ 
armament and I, therefore, propose a fourth step concurrent with and wholly 
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dependent on the fulfillment of these three proposals and subject to existing 
treaty rights: 

That all nations of the world should enter into a solemn and definite pact 
of non-aggression: That they should solemnly reaffirm the obligations they have 
assumed to limit and reduce their armaments and, provided these obligations are 
faithfully executed by all signatory powers, individually agree that they will send 
no armed force of whatsoever nature across their frontiers. 20 

President Roosevelt concluded his message with a warning to potential 
aggressors: 

Common sense points out that if any strong nation refuses to join with gen¬ 
uine sincerity in these concerted efforts for political and economic peace, the 
one at Geneva and the other at London, progress can be obstructed and ulti¬ 
mately blocked. In such event, the civilized world, seeking both forms of peace, 
will know where the responsibility for failure lies. I urge that no nation assume 
such a responsibility, and that all the nations joined in these great conferences 
translate their professed policies into action. This is the way to political and 
economic peace. 21 

On the following day in his speech to the Reichstag, Adolf Hitler 
sought to assure Europe that his intentions were entirely pacific. He re¬ 
asserted his country’s claim to equality and added that “Germany would 
also be perfectly ready to disband her entire military establishment and 
destroy the small amount of arms remaining to her, if the neighboring 
countries will do the same thing with equal thoroughness. But if these 
countries are not willing to carry out disarmament measures to which they 
are also bound by the Treaty of Versailles, Germany must at least maintain 
her demand for equality.” 22 

Hitler welcomed President Roosevelt’s message, declaring himself 
ready to accept it in order to relieve the international crisis. This eased the 
European tension somewhat in spite of the Chancellor’s warnjng that it 
would be difficult for Germany “as a constantly defamed nation to con¬ 
tinue to belong to the League of Nations.” 23 A few days later, the German 
delegate to the disarmament conference withdrew his objections to the 
British draft and accepted it not only, as hitherto, as a basis of discussion 
but as a basis for the future Convention itself.” 

New energy was infused into the conference on May 22 by a statement 
from Norman Davis, head of the American delegation, in which he in¬ 
dicated that the United States was ready to participate in the affairs of 

Europe to the extent necessary to maintain international peace. He de¬ 
clared: 

20 Department of State, Peace and War , pp. 180-181. 

21 Department of State, Peace and War , pp. 180-181. 

22 Wheeler-Bennett, Documents . . . 7933, p. 205. 

23 Wheeler-Bennett, Documents . . . 7933, p. 208. 
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As regards the level of armaments, we are prepared to go as far as the other 
states in the way of reduction. We feel that the ultimate objective should be to 
reduce the armaments approximately to the level established by the peace 
treaties, that is, to bring armaments as soon as possible through successive stages 
down to the basis of a domestic police force. 

In particular, as emphasized by President Roosevelt, we are prepared to join 

other nations in abolishing weapons of an aggressive character, which not only 

are the most costly to construct and maintain but at present are those likely to 
lead to a breach of the peace. . . . 

In the following pronouncement Davis seemingly removed one of the 
gravest obstacles to world security: 

We are ready not only to do our part toward the substantive reduction of 
armaments but, if this is effected by general international agreement, we are also 
prepared to contribute in other ways to the organization of peace. In particular, 
we are willing to consult the other states in case of a threat to peace, with a view 
to averting conflict. Further than that, in the event that the states, in confer¬ 
ence, determine that a state has been guilty of a breach of peace in violation of 
its international obligations and take measures against the violator, then, if we 
concur in the judgment rendered as to the responsible and guilty party, we will 
refrain from action tending to defeat such collective effort which these states 
may thus make to restore peace. 

Finally, we believe that a system of adequate supervision should be form¬ 
ulated to insure the effective and faithful carrying out of .any measure of disarm¬ 
ament. We are prepared to assist in this formulation and to participate in this 
supervision. We are heartily in sympathy with the idea that means of effective, 
automatic, and continuous supervision should be found whereby nations will 
be able to rest assured that as long as they respect their obligations with regard to 
armaments, the corresponding obligations of their neighbors will be carried out 
in the same scrupulous manner. 24 

This declaration modified considerably the earlier objections of the 
United States delegates to collective League action and international 
supervision, as well as to the security provisions of the British draft con¬ 
vention. Other representatives, recognizing the importance of the May 22 
statement and assured of the cooperation of the United States in dealing 
with aggressor states, felt that the operation of Article 16 of the Covenant— 
which dealt with sanctions—now became a possibility. Sir John Simon 
publicly welcomed the declaration and presented a set of new Articles in 
place of the original Part I of the British draft convention, thereby bringing 
that part of the document into harmony with the new policy of the United 
States. However, Viscount Cecil, who helped draft the Convenant of the 
League of Nations, felt that the British delegates had not greeted the 
Norman Davis pronouncement with enthusiasm and that they had “belittled 


24 Department of State, Peace and War, pp. 188-189. 
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the American move—perhaps because it increased the difficulty of rejecting 
the French demands for security as a condition of disarmament.” 25 

Notwithstanding the views expressed by Davis, events at home soon 
demonstrated that isolationist sentiment was still strong in Congress. This 
was true especially in the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, despite 
the increasing willingness of Hoover and Roosevelt to participate in the 
affairs of Europe. A resolution, supported by former President Hoover, 
which authorized the Chief Executive to declare an embargo on the export 
of arms to aggressor nations was received unfavorably by the Senate body 
concerned with Foreign policy. Moreover, an amendment to the resolution, 
offered by Senators Hiram Johnson and Arthur Vandenberg, required the 
President to embargo shipments of arms to any warring nations. With 
the passage of the amended resolution, the isolationists nullified the Presi¬ 
dent’s support of international action and, for all practical purposes, our 
efforts at the disarmament conference came to naught. 

Before its adjournment, the conference empowered Arthur Henderson, 
its President, to consult with representatives of the great powers in an 
effort to smooth out the more outstanding differences that had developed 
in the course of the meetings. Henderson’s visits to the capitals of Europe 
during the latter part of the summer were without effect, and during the 
succeeding months the European situation grew steadily worse. Germany 
no longer concealed the fact that she was rearming, and as the French 
government became more alarmed it grew increasingly unfriendly to any 
further measures of disarmament. 

On October 6, 1933, the German government addressed an aide memoire 
to Great Britain and the United States in which was set forth a plan by 
which Germany could achieve the equality in armaments that it was felt 
had been promised her in the Five-Power Declaration of December 1932. 26 
The document adhered very closely to the previous proposals of Bruning 

and von Papen, except that it included the demand that Germany be allowed 
to possess all types of arms. 

There followed a series of conversations at Geneva in which an effort 
was made to persuade the Germans to modify their program. France now 
proposed an alternative plan. For an initial period of four years, under this 
plan, there would be limitation of armaments but no general disarmament 
and the Reichswehr would be reorganized on a short service basis; during 
a second period of four years further restriction of the instruments of war 
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would be effected; and throughout the entire eight-year period there would 
be no rearmament of any kind by Germany. 

The French proposals were submitted to Chancellor Hitler and his 
Cabinet on October 13. On the following day Sir John Simon formally 
submitted a modification of the British plan, 27 approved by Norman Davis, 
with the comment “that no treaty would be satisfactory as far as my Govern¬ 
ment is concerned . . . unless that treaty contained precise provisions” for 
the effective disarmament of the heavily armed countries. 28 This had been 
his thesis throughout the conference. 

Before the close of the disarmament conference a telegram was re¬ 
ceived from Foreign Minister Baron von Neurath, announcing that it was 
clear to Germany that the conference would not fulfill “its sole object, 
namely, general disarmament,” and that this failure was due “solely to 
unwillingness on the part of the highly-armed States to carry out their 
contractual obligation to disarm.” Accordingly the German government 
left the disarmament conference. 29 Simultaneously it was announced in 
Berlin that Germany would withdraw from the League of Nations, that 
the Reichstag had been dissolved, that new elections would be held on 
November 12, and that on the same date there would be a referendum 
in which the German people would be asked to declare whether they ap¬ 
proved or disapproved the foreign policy of the government. After the 
November 12 elections, which showed an overwhelming majority (95.1 
per cent) in favor of Hitler’s foreign policy, the National Socialists 
offered France a nonaggression pact for ten years and repeated the de¬ 
mand for a short term Reichswehr of 300,000 men equipped with all 
weapons which the disarmament conference had defined as a defensive. 
The idea of a “probationary period” was vehemently rejected. The French 
reply handed to Hitler on New Year’s Day, 1934, was emphatically 
negative. 

The General Commission of the disarmament conference, after an in¬ 
terval of seven months, reassembled in an atmosphere of gloom and pessi¬ 
mism, increased by Japan’s sweeping conquests in northern China and 
by Germany’s release on March 29 of her vastly increased military esti¬ 
mates. Matters became worse as a deep cleavage developed between the 
British and the French and a basis for compromise became impossible. The 
commission adjourned in June, to reassemble in October. 

During the 1934 disarmament debacle the outstanding American pro- 


27 Wheeler-Bennett, Documents . . . 1933 , pp. 281-284. 
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nouncement was a statement by Norman Davis on May 29. 30 President 
Roosevelt had authorized him to summarize the attitude and policy of 
the United States, and he did so in the following statement: 

We are prepared to cooperate in every practical way in efforts to secure a 
general disarmament agreement and thus to help to promote the general peace 
and progress of the world. We are furthermore willing in connection with a 
general disarmament convention, to negotiate a universal pact of non-aggression 
and to join with other nations in conferring on international problems grow¬ 
ing out of any treaties to which we are a party. The United States will not, 
however, participate in European negotiations and settlements and will not 
make any commitment whatever to use its armed forces for the settlement of any 
dispute anywhere. In effect, the policy of the United States is to keep out of 
war, but to help in every possible way to discourage and prevent war. 31 


The United States also exerted efforts outside the conference for a re¬ 
duction of armaments in Europe. In May 1933, when Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, was in Washington as a special rep¬ 
resentative of the German government, President Roosevelt made it clear 
to him that the United States would insist that Germany’s armament posi¬ 
tion remain in status quo and that we would support every effort to have 
the offensive armament of other nations reduced to the German level. 
Moreover, the President intimated that the United States regarded Ger¬ 
many as the only possible obstacle’' to a disarmament treaty and he re¬ 
quested Schacht to relay these sentiments to Hitler. 32 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull expressed similar views to the German 
Ambassador, Hans Luther, on October 9, 1933. Hull stated that the theory 
of our government was that we should “wage a steady contest for the dis¬ 
armament of the heavily armed nations, rather than become parties to a 
plan for others to proceed to rearm.” 33 Again on March 28, 1935, Secretary 
Hull emphasized to Luther the unprecedented opportunity of the German 

government for leadership with “a program back to normal and peace 
conditions.” 84 


A final attempt on the part of the United States to limit European arma¬ 
ments was made in June 1937. Acting under instructions from President 
Roosevelt, Joseph E. Davies presented to Hja lmar Schacht a proposal call- 

30 The United States also submitted on November 20, 1934, a draft convention for 
the international control of the private manufacture and trade in armaments. 
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ing for the “elimination of aircraft, tanks, and heavy equipment and the 
limitation of armament to such weapons only as a man could carry on his 
back, with an agreement among the nations for adequate policing of the 
plan by a neutral state.” According to Davies, Schacht promised that 
the German government would consider the plan. 35 It was never given 
serious attention, however, for the Minister of Economics had already been 
charged with the economic preparation for war, “a task considered im¬ 
portant in view of the lessons of the first World War.” As early as Septem¬ 
ber 30, 1934, Schacht had submitted to the Chancellor a “Report on the 
State of Preparation for War-Economic Mobilization.” In another memo¬ 
randum to Hitler on the “Financing of Armaments,” dated May 3, 1935, 
Hjalmar Schacht explained “that the execution of the armament programme 
is, by its speed and extent, the mission of German policy and that every¬ 
thing else therefore must be subordinated to this purpose, unless the neglect 
of other aspects endangers the main goal.” 36 All ideas of disarmament 
were thrust aside as the international situation rapidly deteriorated. In the 
middle thirties a gigantic armament race was inaugurated. On March 
16, 1935, Germany repudiated Part V of the Treaty of Versailles and rein¬ 
troduced military conscription. On March 7, 1936, Germany repudiated 
Articles 42 and 43 of the Versailles Treaty, denounced the Locarno Pact, 
and sent troops into the demilitarized Rhineland. “After sixteen years,” 
wrote Frederick L. Schuman, “the circle of frustration was closed. Ef¬ 
forts at world disarmament through the League had begun with the uni¬ 
lateral disarmament of Germany. The efforts ceased with the unilateral 
rearmament of Germany. The collective intelligence of Europe, having 
failed to achieve security, turned towards preparation for suicide.” 37 

35 Joseph E. Davies, Mission to Moscow (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1941), 
p. 158. Further information on this interesting proposal is not available through the 
State Department. 
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DEVELOPMENTS UP TO 1934 


A study of our role in the Conference for the Reduction and Limitation 
of Armaments illustrates significantly—and concretely—the changes in 
American opinion on the issue of world cooperation during the period from 
1918 to 1934. In 1918 President Wilson had pointed the way toward peace 
and general disarmament in his Fourteen Points. He had insisted upon 
incorporating the principle of armament reduction into the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and had won from the Allies recognition of the idea 
that Germany s disarmament was to initiate “a general reduction and 
limitation of armaments.” W ilson had confidently expected that the United 
States would become a member of the League and would help solve some 
of the world’s gravest problems through international cooperation. How¬ 
ever, the Senate repudiated his handiwork and thereby thwarted his ef¬ 
fort to effect a change in the traditional isolationist foreign policy of the 
United States. Not only did this nation remain outside the League, but 
at first it even refused all invitations to enter into talks concerning the im¬ 
portant issues considered at Geneva. 

Gradually, however, we began to exhibit some willingness to engage 
in discussions of disarmament. But while we accepted the invitation to 
collaborate with the Preparatory Commission, our delegates declined to 
sit on the Temporary Mixed Commission and the Joint Commission because 
those bodies were considered integrally connected with the League. For¬ 
tunately, changes in the world situation and new administrations in Wash¬ 
ington led to a partial change in our official attitude and by 1932 the United 
States was assisting the League to the extent of helping to defray part of 
the expenses of the disarmament conference. By approving such expendi¬ 
tures, Congress had in effect given its support to the League policy of at- 
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tempting to limit armaments. We even went so far as to establish offices 
in Geneva for the United States delegation to the conference. 

More important than these evidences of financial assistance and of¬ 
ficial approval was the development of a sentiment that favored closer co¬ 
operation with the League in the effort to maintain world peace. As 
early as 1929 Secretary of State Stimson had declared that unremitting con¬ 
sultation with other nations would be necessary to implement the Kellogg 
Pact. He adopted an even more specific attitude in an address delivered 
before the Council on Foreign Relations on August 8, 1932, when he stated 
that the Kellogg Pact had rendered neutrality illegal. Further signs of 
the decline of the isolationist spirit were evident in the Republican and 
Democratic platforms of 1932, both of which contained planks endorsing 
the principle of consultation among nations. 

It is apparent, then, that American public opinion was prepared for the 
Davis statement at the disarmament conference—that our government was 
ready to pledge itself, in case of war, to avoid taking any action that would 
defeat the application of sanctions by the League against aggressor nations. 
In offering such assurance, the United States was apparently willing to 
forego the exercise of its neutral rights in cases where we agreed with the 
League of Nations in denouncing the aggressor. By taking this position, 
we removed the principal objection of Britain to the League’s system of 
sanctions. 

But, as in 1920-21, the Senate decided, over the objections of the Presi¬ 
dent, to reassert its isolationist stand by enacting neutrality legislation. 
Its foreign policy as defined in the Neutrality Resolution of 1935 and the 
amendments of 1936 and 1937, may well be epitomized in the phrase of 
Frederick L. Schuman, “Make the world safe for aggression.” 1 

Although the Senate action undoubtedly had an adverse effect upon the 
deliberations of the disarmament conference, it would be a mistake to con¬ 
clude that it was the decisive factor in sealing the fate of that conference, 
since it had already been moribund for more than a year. The main 
causes of the failure of the conference were France’s insistence on security 
and the general unwillingness to grant Germany equal rights. The latter 
point was perhaps more serious than the French position on security. It 
should be noted that in the early period of the disarmament conference 
the German government did not claim the right to rearm—nor did it 
threaten to do so. Its demand was for equality. Under the National So¬ 
cialists, however, the claim of equality only prefaced the bid for superiority 
in armaments. Had the victorious powers granted Germany equality 

Frederick L. Schuman, Design for Power, the Struggle for the World (New York: 
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at an early date, that action might have been a factor in checking the sense 
of grievance which contributed to the rise of Hitlerism. 

Moreover, the French and American proposals at the disarmament 
conference were hardly reconcilable. The former insisted upon setting up 
criteria that would make it possible to recognize and punish aggressor 
nations. To France, eventual disarmament began with sanctions and 
an international army. On the other hand, the United States was not 
concerned with the problems of juridical definitions of aggression but 
rather with its prevention. The aim of France was to create machinery 
to punish aggressors; the United States sought to minimize the possibility 
of aggression. Thus the American representatives at Geneva reasoned that 
if all governments adhered to the Kellogg-Briand Pact, offensive arma¬ 
ments were unnecessary, that their elimination would make national de¬ 
fenses impregnable, that the frontiers and independence of every state 
would be secured, and that aggressive warfare would automatically be 
abolished. In spite of the simple and clear conception which formed the 
basis of the American disarmament proposals, they were shunned by those 
with a "practical knowledge of the Geneva atmosphere.” 

In addition to increasing international unrest, the delay of more than 
a decade in convening the Conference for the Reduction and Limitation 
of Armaments was partly responsible for its failure. Success might have 
crowned the efforts of such a body if it had assembled in 1922 in the at¬ 
mosphere which made possible the Washington Treaty—an atmosphere 
far enough removed from war’s bitterness yet near enough to its horrors 
to stimulate a sincere desire for peace. Even a conference held in 1926, 
when the Preparatory Commission began functioning, would have had 
a chance of success in view of the Stresemann-Briand era of Franco-German 
rapprochement and the radiating influence of the spirit of Locarno. But 
deliberations on the limitation of armaments after 1932 and 1933 were 

bound to lose all relation with reality and become merely academic dis¬ 
cussions. 

By 1933 the "have not” or "renovating” states were highly dissatisfied; 
they looked forward to regaining their lost possessions or to expanding in 
other directions. The “have” or "resisting” states, on the other hand, 

1 * 1 was coveted, which they did not 

intend to relinquish peacefully, and which they were ready to defend by 

force of arms. Needless to say, the dissatisfied powers would not volun¬ 
tarily accept their status as permanent, and the satisfied powers were equally 

determined to maintain the status quo; thus any plan for a limitation of 
armaments was bound to fail. 




PART THREE 

AMERICAN NATIONAL POLICY IN NAVAL CONFERENCES 

BETWEEN WORLD WARS I AND II 




THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
ON THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 


On August 29, 1916, the Congress passed a Naval Appropriation Act 
sufficiently large to provide the United States with the most powerful navy 
in the world. Protection of the recently completed Panama Canal, the 
expansion of the Japanese navy, the British blockade of the Central powers, 
and the German submarine menace made our nation acutely conscious of 
the importance of maintaining adequate naval strength. Hence, the ap¬ 
propriation act provided for the construction of ten first-class battleships, 
six battle cruisers, and a large number of torpedo craft, submarines, and 
auxiliaries at an estimated cost of $514,700,000. After the United States 
entered the war this program was revised to permit a vast increase in sub¬ 
marines and merchant ships. All in all, American naval expenditures in¬ 
creased from $136,858,301 in 1914 to $433,279,574 in 1921. 1 

In 1919 Congressman Britten estimated that by 1923 our ships would 
have a total displacement of 1,118,650 tons as compared with the British 
total of 884,110; that we would have 340 major caliber guns, or 26 more 
than the British; that there would be an average of 10.3 guns per ship in 
the American fleet as against 8.97 guns per ship in the British fleet; that our 
guns would average 14^ inches in caliber as compared with 13f inches 
or British armament; and that, while we would be able to hurl 548,400 
pounds of steel in one broadside, the weight of the ammunition discharged 
by heavy British guns would be 452,000 pounds. 2 

r To^ T al raCC WaS n0t confined to Grea t Britain and the United States, 
in 1917 Japan answered our Naval Appropriation Act with a program 

calling for the construction of eigh t battleships and four cruisers. When 
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the United States resumed the 1916 schedule in 1920, Japan initiated a 
similar program and authorized the construction of fourteen new capital 
vessels—six battleships and eight battle cruisers. The completion of these 
vessels by March 1928 was to give Japan a navy of sixteen capital ships 
of the latest design. By building two capital ships each year the Japanese 
expected in time to have forty-eight ships, none of which would be over 
twenty-four years old. These were to be divided into three squadrons, 
each consisting of eight battleships and eight battle cruisers. By 1927 the 
program would have entailed an expenditure of {400,000,000 per year. 3 
Here was the beginning of a naval race which was teeming with potential 
dangers. 

This situation caused Senator William E. Borah of Idaho to introduce, 
one month after the Republican victory of 1920, a resolution authorizing the 
President to invite Great Britain and Japan to send representatives to a 
conference. On February 24, 1921, this proposal was incorporated as an 
amendment to the Naval Appropriation Act of that year. It provided that 
the conference “shall be charged with the duty of promptly entering into 
an understanding or agreement by which the naval building programs of 
each of said Governments . . . shall be substantially reduced annually dur¬ 
ing the next five years to such an extent and upon such terms as may be 
agreed upon.” 4 

President Harding appeared to endorse the proposal in his Inaugural 
Address. “We are,” he said, “ready to associate ourselves with the nations 
of the world, great and small, for conference, for counsel, to seek the ex¬ 
pressed views of world opinion, to recommend a way to approximate 
disarmament and relieve the crushing burden of military and naval es¬ 
tablishment.” However, Harding resented Senator Borah’s attempt to usurp 
executive leadership and secretly encouraged the fight against acceptance 
of his resolution. Nevertheless public sentiment so heartily endorsed the 
proposal that opposition to it collapsed. 5 

It was an opportune time for an international naval conference. The 
newly installed First Lord of the British Admiralty, Lord Lee of Fareham, 
speaking before the Institute of Naval Architects on March 16, 1921, startled 
public opinion in his country by advocating a naval understanding with 
the United States and announcing that Great Britain was ready to accept 
equality of fleets. His views were shared by other members of the Cabinet, 


3 Buell, Washington Conference , p. 139. 

4 Congressional Record , 66 Cong. 3 Sess., vol. 60, part 4, p. 3740. This resolution 
was approved July 12, 1921. 

5 Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People (2nd edition, New 
York: F. S. Crofts, 1942), note, p. 688. 
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who preferred an indirect approach to the American government through 
the Foreign Office. But his address did not inspire the expected reaction 
in the United States; no one in Washington made any move to make 
concrete proposals. 8 

Late in April, Lord Lee explained to Adolph Ochs, publisher of the 
New Yor\ Times, that his address of March 16 was “intended as an in¬ 
vitation for an invitation.” The latter, he felt, would have to come from 
the United States since “the American people would accept nothing that 
was not settled on American soil and at the suggestion of America.” Point¬ 
ing out that the conference should be held in Washington, Lee asked 
Ochs, who was persona grata at the White House, to act as an informal 
envoy and to assure President Harding that the offer of equality “was 
not just talk, but real business.” 7 In enlarging upon his proposition, Lord 
Lee urged a geographical distribution of the fleets, suggesting that the 
United States concentrate its navy in the Pacific while Great Britain pro¬ 
vided protection in the Atlantic. Upon his return to the United States, 
Ochs intrusted one of his correspondents with the mission of carrying 
Lord Lee’s highly confidential proposal to Secretary of the Navy Edwin 
Denby. Official negotiations for a conference began shortly thereafter. 

Since Japan s predominant position in the Far East was becoming a 
threat to American political and economic interests in that part of the world, 
the United States was, of course, anxious to ward off the possibility of a 
naval race with Japan. Our government was influenced not alone by 
disinterested concern for the peace of the world, but also by solicitude for 
the commercial position of the United States in the Orient and for the 
security of the Philippines. It was feared that American interests would 
not be safe so long as Japan, reinforced by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
maintained a dominant position in the Far East. 

The desire to sever the Anglo-Japanese Alliance had been growing in 
Great Britain and Canada. Because of her economic and social relations 
with the United States, Canada especially disliked the obligations that 
the accord imposed upon the British Empire. The Liberal party in Canada, 
both in the press and in the House of Commons, voiced strong disapproval 

A u ^ lha ? Ce - II Was because of this situation that Prime Minister 
Arthur Meighen urged, in February, 1921, that a conference of the United 

States, Great Britain, China, and Japan be held to deal with Pacific affairs. 
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8 Ibid., p. 50. 
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Later, at the Imperial Conference in London beginning June 20, 1921, 
Meighen persuaded the other Prime Ministers to accept the idea of re¬ 
linquishing the Alliance with Japan in favor of a general understanding 
through an international agreement. 

In view of this trend, Lord Curzon, British Foreign Secretary, asked 
American Ambassador Harvey to propose that President Harding invite 
the powers concerned to a conference to consider all matters bearing on 
the Far East and the Pacific Ocean. 10 The suggestion of a conference was 
also made to Japan by the British government. However, before Harvey 
could dispatch the proposal, together with a comprehensive survey of the 
whole situation, Prime Minister Lloyd George revealed that he “could no 
longer withstand importunate inquiries in House of Commons regarding 
the alliance and cognate subjects” and responded “to the effect that his 
Government had inquired of the United States, Japan, and China and 
was waiting for an expression of their views.” He virtually pledged that 
he would speak more specifically on the subject on Monday, July ll. 11 

Harvey was determined that President Harding and not the British 
Prime Minister should be given the credit for initiating a movement which 
might prove to be effective in maintaining world peace. He suggested, 
therefore, that Harding issue a statement for publication on Sunday or 
Monday, expressing American willingness to meet in conference to effect 
an understanding concerning the Far East. Thus, the Prime Minister’s 
forthcoming statement to the House on Monday would necessarily con¬ 
sist of the initiatory statement of the President and an expression of British 
acquiescence. 12 But before Harvey’s cable was received, Secretary Hughes 
had dispatched one to Harvey asking him to ascertain informally whether 
the British government would accept an invitation to participate in a con¬ 
ference in Washington on the limitation of armaments. Similar overtures 
were made to the French, Italian, and Japanese governments. 13 And on 
July 9 Hughes made available for the British Cabinet’s approval a draft 
of the President’s proposed release to the press. Late on the following 
day Lloyd George replied that the statement was “admirable,” and on 
July 11, 1921, Harding issued the following announcement: 

The President, in view of the far-reaching importance of the question of lim¬ 
itation of armament, has approached with informal but definite inquiries the 

10 Department of State, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1921 (Washington, D.C., 1936), 1:19, Ambassador Harvey to Secretary of State 
Hughes, July 8, 1921. 

11 1 bid. 

12 Foreign Relations of the United States , 1921, 1:20-21. 

ls lbid., p. 18, Secretary Hughes to Ambassador Harvey, July 8, 1921. 
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group of Powers heretofore known as the Principal Allied and Associated Pow¬ 
ers, that is, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, to ascertain whether it would 
be agreeable to them to take part in a conference on this subject, to be held in 
Washington at a time to be mutually agreed upon. If the proposal is found to 
be acceptable, formal invitations for such a conference will be issued. 

It is manifest that the question of limitation of armament has a close relation 
to Pacific and Far Eastern problems, and the President has suggested that the 
Powers especially interested in these problems should undertake in connection 
with this conference the consideration of all matters bearing upon their solution 
with a view to reaching a common understanding with respect to principles and 
policies in the Far East. This has been communicated to the Powers concerned 
and China has also been invited to take part in the discussion relating to Far 
Eastern problems. 14 


Thus the United States seemed to be the sole progenitor of the con¬ 
ference. The British Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, however, 
were unwilling to yield the initiative entirely to America. On July 11 Lord 
Curzon suggested that a preliminary meeting on Pacific and Far Eastern 
affairs be held in London during the first part of August. Secretary Hughes 
objected because China, Japan, and the United States could not make 
suitable preparations by that time, and he felt that postponement of the 
conference on limitation of armaments would create an unfavorable Am¬ 
erican public reaction. Hughes was convinced that the assemblage “should 
be closely in touch with American opinion” and that the sympathetic 
contacts made possible through holding the conference in Washington 
were of first importance. 1 ' Remembering how isolationist sentiment had 
kept the United States out of the League of Nations, Washington rec¬ 
ognized that the exigencies of American politics demanded that if the 
United States was to take part in any international conference whatsoever 

it must be one of its own calling, held under American auspices, on soil 
untainted by the old diplomacy.” 10 


But Curzon was obdurate. He offered various suggestions for a pre¬ 
liminary meeting to prepare the agenda on Pacific and Far Eastern af¬ 
fairs, and finally proposed that one be held at Bar Harbor, Maine, from 
August 8 to 25. 17 However, Secretary Hughes was adamant, and on 
August 2 Sir Auckland Geddes, the British Ambassador in Washington, 
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acquiesced and gave full responsibility to the United States for arranging 
the time and agenda of the conference. 18 

On August 11, 1921, the governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan were invited to the Conference on the Limitation of Arma¬ 
ment in Washington. 19 Invitations were also extended to China, Bel¬ 
gium, the Netherlands, and Portugal to participate in the discussions on 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions. 

Of particular interest to the United States were the following points 
which were to be discussed at the conference: 20 

1. The limitation of land and naval armaments. 

2. The cancellation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

3. The settlement of the question of the Pacific Islands. 

4. The obstruction of Japanese imperialism in China and Siberia in order 
to aid the reconstruction of these countries. 

The Conference 

Representatives of the various nations met in plenary session in Wash¬ 
ington on November 12. The United States delegation included Secretary 
of State Charles Evans Hughes, Elihu Root, and Senators Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Oscar W. Underwood. Great Britain’s delegates were Arthur 
J. Balfour, Lord President of the Council; Lord Lee of Fareham, First Lord 
of the Admiralty; and Sir Auckland Geddes, British Ambassador to the 
United States. Japanese representatives were Baron Tomosaburo Kato, 
Minister of the Navy; Baron Kijuro Shidehara, Ambassador to Washing¬ 
ton; Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, President of the House of Peers; and 
Masanao Hanihara, Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs. From the first, 
the conference was dominated by the personality of its chairman, Secretary 
Hughes, of whom it was said that he was the most persuasive and con¬ 
vincing of American statesmen who had tried their arts in the field of con¬ 
ference diplomacy. 21 

Because Hughes could see no reason why the consideration of arma¬ 
ments should await discussions of Far Eastern questions, he recommended 
in his opening address that the conference consider at once the question of 
limitation of armaments. Pointing out that the subject was not a new one, 
he recalled the aspirations voiced twenty-three years earlier in the peace 
proposals of the Czar of Russia, the suggestions for restricting arma- 

18 Ibid. f p. 50, Secretary Hughes to Ambassador Harvey, August 2, 1921. 

19 Conference on the Limitation of Armament, Senate Document no. 126, 67 Cong. 

2 Sess. (Washington, D. C., 1922), pp. 17-18. 

20 Buell, Washington Conference, p. 150. 

21 Benjamin H. Williams, The United States and Disarmament (New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 1931), p. 141. 
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mcnts at the second Hague Peace Conference, and the results of the Hague 
meetings. He warned his audience that the limitation of armaments 
had become a vital necessity and asserted that “if there is to be economic 
rehabilitation, if the longings for reasonable progress are not to be denied, 
if we are to be spared the uprisings of peoples made desperate in the desire 
to shake off burdens no longer endurable, competition in armaments must 
stop.” 22 

Of all types of limitation, that of naval armaments was regarded as of 
most importance at the conference. Any curtailment in this field would, 
of course, entail serious sacrifices. Enormous sums had been expended 
upon ships partly constructed, and building programs under way could 
not be given up without considerable loss. Yet, if the construction of 
men-of-war went unchecked, a naval race would inevitably ensue. The 
effort to escape sacrifices was futile, and the only fair policy would be 
equitable losses shared by each nation. In estimating the commensurate 
sacrifices, it was necessary not only to consider the existing strength of 
the naval powers, but also to include those vessels which were in process of 
construction. 

President Harding authorized Secretary of State Hughes to submit to 
the conference a set of specific proposals for the limitation of naval arma¬ 
ments. The suggestions chiefly affected Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States; tonnage allowance of France and Italy was reserved for later con¬ 
sideration. In presenting its propositions, our government asserted that 
the just interests of all should be adequately guarded and that national 
security and defense should be maintained. The following four general 
suggestions were made by Hughes: 

(1) That all capital ship building programs, either actual or projected, 
should be abandoned; 

(2) That further reduction should be made through the scrapping of certain 
of the older ships; 

(3) That, in general, regard should be had to the existing naval strength of 
the Powers concerned. 

(4) That the capital ship tonnage should be used as the measurement of 

strength for navies and a proportionate allowance of auxiliary combatant craft 
prescribed. 23 

Secretary Hughes then specified the number of ships the United 
States was ready to scrap in order to carry out its part of the program. 
The list included a battleship which had been completed under the 1916 
program and fifteen vessels from 60 to 80 per cent constructed (consisting of 
six battle cruisers, seven battleships on the ways, and two battleships 

22 Conference on the Limitation of Armament , p. 44. 

23 Conference on the Limitation of Armament , p. 46. 
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launched). These fifteen men-of-war represented a total of 618,000 tons 
and an actual expenditure of $330,000,000. In addition, the United States 
declared itself ready to scrap fifteen older battleships totaling 227,740 tons 
in order to help avoid a naval race. 24 

In return for this destruction of tonnage on the part of America, the 
program anticipated that Great Britain and Japan would make fairly 
commensurate sacrifices. It was proposed that Great Britain cancel the 
construction of four ships of the Hood class, with a displacement of 172,000 
tons, whose keels had not yet been laid down but upon which money had 
already been expended. That country had already declared itself ready to 
scrap her predreadnaughts, second-line battleships and first-line battle¬ 
ships up to, but not including, the King George V class. These, with 
certain predreadnaughts already dismantled, would amount to nineteen 
capital ships and a total reduction of 411,375 tons. In all, it was proposed 
that the British should sacrifice 583,375 tons. 25 

It was suggested that Japan cancel the proposed construction of the 
Kn, Owan, Nos. 7 and 8 battleships, and Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 battle cruisers. 
In addition, she was asked to scrap three capital ships: the Mutsu, which 
already had been launched; the Tosa and Kaga, then in course of construc¬ 
tion; and four battle cruisers for which material had been assembled. 
These new capital ships represented a total of 289,100 tons. It was also 
proposed that Japan discard all predreadnoughts and battleships of the 
second line up to, but not including, the Settsu, and amounting to 159,828 
tons. Japan, therefore, was expected to sacrifice 448,928 tons of capital 
ships. 28 

In all, the naval program proposed by the United States provided for the 
reduction of sixty-six capital ships with a displacement of 1,878,043 tons. 
The program further provided that construction should not be resumed 
until ten years after the date of the agreement and that replacement be 
limited to an agreed maximum of capital ship tonnage as follows: for the 
United States—500,000 tons; for the British Empire—500,000 tons; for 
Japan—300,000 tons. Provision was made for the replacement of capital 
ships, when they were twenty years old, by ships not exceeding 35,000 tons. 27 

The technical details of Hughes’s proposals were included in the formal 
statement which he submitted to the delegates. 28 In this statement were 
provisions for the limitation of auxiliary combatant craft, such as cruisers 


24 Conference on the Limitation of Armament , p. 47. 
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26 Conference on the Limitation of Armament , pp. 47-48. 
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(exclusive of battle cruisers), flotilla leaders, destroyers, submarines, and 
aircraft carriers. 

The Hughes plan “electrified the calm session; some were shocked, some 
were even alarmed, but others were pleased. It made the day a memorable 
one in history. Chairman Hughes had departed from the usual pro¬ 
cedure of devoting the first plenary session to the sort of diplomatic 
formalities and glittering generalities which had characterized the dis¬ 
cussions at the Hague conferences. Indeed, the effect of his words was 
such that it was said that he sank in a few sentences more tonnage in 
battleships than all the battles of the world had sunk in a century.” 30 

When the first meeting was about to adjourn, the gallery shouted for 
M. Briand, head of the French delegation. In responding, he declared 
that France was ready to say: ‘Arms down!’” if her safety was assured. 31 . 
Cries came for the Japanese representative, and Prince Tokugawa responded. 
Finally delegates of all the participating nations had spoken, but none had 
touched directly upon the proposed plan. The same afternoon the foreign 
emissaries gave to the press their views of the American proposal. Balfour 
was quoted as saying that “it was a bold and statesmanlike utterance, preg¬ 
nant with infinite possibilities. I am most hopeful of results.” 32 Baron 
Kato, who later became premier of Japan, described the program as “a 
most concrete and logical plan,” and said he was “glad to accept it, in 
principle, as a basis of discussion;” 33 and Briand admitted that Hughes 

faced the problem with a great courage and nailed the parley down to 
business business. 31 

The Hughes plan had been carefully formulated on the basis of British 
acceptance in principle of naval parity with the United States. Its two 
objectives, therefore, were to limit naval competition and to secure for 
the United States a navy equal to that of any other power in the world. 
The problem was complicated by the fact that the status quo of naval arma¬ 
ment could not be maintained because it would leave Great Britain 
stronger than the United States. Neither could the authorized building 
programs be completed and further naval construction stopped; such a 
procedure would place the United States far ahead of Great Britain. Thus 
the only hope of limitation lay in abandoning the construction of actual’ 
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or projected ships and scrapping older vessels in such a proportion that 
the British and American navies would approach equality. 

This proposal, in Balfour’s opinion, was a monumental effort in con¬ 
structive statesmanship, and he was completely in sympathy with the 
proportion of disarmament which it suggested. However, Great Britain 
was more deeply concerned with naval matters than any other nation and 
Balfour felt compelled to draw attention to the “hard brutal necessities of 
plain and obvious facts.” He contrasted the vulnerability of the Empire 
he represented with the safety of the United States, “solid, impregnable, 
self-sufficient, all its lines of communication protected, doubly protected, 
completely protected, from any conceivable hostile attack.” He added: 

Supposing, for example, that your western States, for whose safety you are 
responsible, were suddenly removed ten thousand milles across the sea ... . 
Supposing, it was a familiar thought in your minds that there never were at any 
moment of the year within the limits of your State more than seven weeks’ food 
for the population, and that that food had to be replenished by overseas com¬ 
munication. Then, if you will draw that picture, and if you will see all that it 
implies, and all that it carries with it, you will understand why it is that 
every citizen of the British Empire, whether he be drawn from the far domin¬ 
ions of the Pacific or whether he lives in the small island in the North Sea, 
never can forget that it is by sea communication that he lives, and that without 
sea communication he and the Empire to which he belongs would perish. 36 

Nevertheless, Balfour accepted the ratio in battle fleets suggested by 
the American delegation. He added that a modern battle fleet “included 
those auxiliary ships without which a . . . fleet has neither eyes nor ears, 
has little power of defense against certain forms of attack, and little power 
of observation, little power of dealing with an equal foe, to which it may 
be opposed.” Balfour continued: 

Taking these two as really belonging to one subject, namely, the batde fleet, 
taking these two, the battleships themselves and the vessels auxiliary and neces¬ 
sary to a batde fleet, we think that the proportion between the various countries 
is acceptable; we think the limitation of amounts is reasonable, we think it 
should be accepted; we firmly believe that it will be accepted. 36 

Here was one of the most noteworthy pronouncements in British 
naval history, a statement which represented a break in the three-hundred- 
year-old policy of maintaining England’s maritime supremacy unimpaired. 
Officially and publicly, Britannia, Mistress of the Seven Seas, was accepting 
the principle of parity in battle fleets with another sea power. Note, how¬ 
ever, the emphasis upon the battle fleet—“the battle ships themselves an 
the vessels auxiliary and necessary to a battle fleet.” Although Balfour 

35 Conference on the Limitation oj Armament , p. 67. 
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mentioned that there might be questions of detail concerning “cruisers 
which are not connected with or required for fleet action,” he declared 
that these were matters for technical experts and did not touch the main 
outline of the structure which the United States government desired to 
erect and which Great Britain wished to help build. 87 

Japan’s assent to the Hughes project was not so easily won. Naval 
limitation was only one—and by no means the most important as far as 
Japan was concerned—of the subjects on the agenda of the conference. 
Great Britain and the United States desired of Japan certain concessions 
relating to the Orient and these she was willing to grant only through 
compromise and bargaining. Thus, in winning Japan s approval of the 
proposed naval ratio, the disarmament problems and Far Eastern ques¬ 
tions were brought into close relationship. 88 

Baron Kato was willing to support the Hughes naval program only on 
condition that Japan would be assured of security in her own waters. His 
government did not feel that the substitution of a generalized four-power 
consultative pact for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance provided sufficient pro¬ 
tection. And although Hughes, through our ambassador in Tokyo, 
brought pressure on the Japanese government to accept his 10-10-6 ratio, 89 
Admiral Kato insisted that a 10-10-7 ratio was desired by the naval ex¬ 
perts, the government, and the people of Japan. 

By the end of November pessimism began to manifest itself over the 
deadlock between the Japanese and American experts. On December 1 
Baron Kato told Balfour, in answer to the latter’s inquiry, that Japan 
would accept the American ratio on condition that the Settsu was substi¬ 
tuted for the Mutsu in the scrapping program and that an agreement be 
reached on Pacific fortifications. 40 He contended that since the Mutsu 
had been completed in October, had been paid for, was fully manned, and 
had already made a voyage of 2500 miles, 41 it should not be included in 
the list of new ships which were 98 per cent or less constructed. 


Conje) ence on the Limitation of Armament , p. 69. 
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The following day the “Big Three”—Hughes, Balfour, and Kato—met 
in conference. The latter admitted that sentiment for limitation of arma¬ 
ments was increasing in Japan and that he was willing to give up his 
program provided an international agreement could be reached. His 
government, he said, felt that the ratio of 10-10-7 was fair, but the ac¬ 
ceptance of that ratio would have to be contingent on willingness to grant 
Japan’s demand that no power be permitted to build additional fortifica¬ 
tions or naval bases in the Pacific. Hughes promised that this matter 
would be considered. Although Balfour felt that the acceptance of the 
American proposals did not adequately provide for the security of the 
British Empire, he agreed that Japan’s desire to maintain the status quo in 
fortifications was reasonable and that she should have a guaranty that no 
superior navy would take advantage of her. 42 

On December 12 the Big Three again discussed the questions of ratio, 
Pacific fortifications, and the Mutsu . On this occasion Kato said that, al¬ 
though his government was convinced that the ratio of 10-10-7 was neces¬ 
sary for national security, it would consent to the proposed ratio of 10-10-6 
if the United States and Great Britain agreed that they would not de¬ 
velop their Pacific islands into permanent fleet bases. 

According to the American plan, the United States would have eighteen 
capital ships, the British Empire twenty-two, and Japan ten, or a 5-5-3 
ratio in the three fleets. However, if the Mutsu were retained, Japan would 
have eleven capital ships and her ratio would become 3.1. In order to 
retain the number of ten ships allotted to her, Japan was willing to scrap 
the Settsu. Hughes objected, however, that the extra heavy armament of 
the Mutsu would make further revisions necessary to reestablish the 5-5-3 
ratio. If newer vessels like the latter were retained, the United States 
and particularly Great Britain would be at a considerable disadvantage 
because of the greater average age of their battleships. 43 

Hughes raised no great objection to the Japanese proposal concerning 
fortifications, provided it did not apply to Hawaii. He agreed to the 
maintenance of the status quo in the Philippines and Guam on the as¬ 
sumption that Japan would do the same with her outlying islands. Britain 
was prepared to make a similar guarantee regarding Hong Kong. Thus 
agreement was reached and Japan accepted the naval ratio of 10-10-6. 

Hughes’s main objective throughout the conference was naval dis¬ 
armament. He considered Far Eastern questions of secondary importance, 

42 Ichihashi, Washington Conference, p. 51. 

43 Foreign Relations of the United States , 1922, 1:90-99, Memorandum by the Secre- 
tary to the British Empire Delegation of a Conversation at the Department of State, 
December 12, 1921; Ichihashi, Washington Conference, pp. 51-53. 
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and the retention of the Mutsu caused him greater anxiety than did the non¬ 
fortification proposition. His original proposals in regard to the applica¬ 
tion of the ratio had been guided by the principle of proportionate sacrifice. 
But the Japanese remained adamant. Rather than wreck his naval pro¬ 
gram, Hughes yielded, and rearranged the program so as to balance the 
navies on the ratio of IQ-10-6. 44 The United States kept the Colorado and 
the Washington and scrapped the North Dakota and the Delaware. Great 
Britain was allowed to increase the individual tonnage of the two Hood - 
class ships— the Nelson and Rodney —with displacement of 37,000 tons 
(originally planned as super -Hoods of about 50,000 tons), and scrapped 
four ships of the King George V class. 40 

On December 15, 1921, the agreement maintaining the status quo of 
certain naval bases and fortifications was incorporated into the five- 
power naval treaty. The specified regions were: 

(1) The insular possessions which the United Stares now holds or may here- 
after acquire in the Pacific Ocean, except (a) those adjacent to the coast of the 
United States, Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone, not including the Aleutian 
Islands, and (b) the Hawaiian Islands; 

(2) Hong Kong and the insular possessions which the British Empire now 
holds or may hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean, east of the meridian of 110° 
east longitude, except (a) those adjacent to the coast of Canada, (b) the Com¬ 
monwealth of Australia and its Territories, and (c) New Zealand. 

(3) The following insular territories and possessions of Japan in the Pacific 
Ocean, to wit: the Kurile Islands, the Bonin Islands, Amami-Oshima, the Loochoo 
islands, Formosa and the Pescadores, and any insular territories or possessions in 
the 1 acihc Ocean which Japan must hereafter acquire. 46 

Capital ship ratios for France and Italy were set eventually at 1.67 each 

as compared with 5-5-3 for the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. 

This placed the numbers and tonnage of capital ships retained by each 

of the contracting powers, as specified in Chapter II, Part I, of the Treaty 
as follows: 47 7 * 


United States. 

No. of ships to 
be retained 

. 18 ... 

Total 

tonnage 

snn 

British Empire. 

. 22 . 

4^0 

Japan . 

. 10 . 


France . 

. 10 . . 

991 1 7A 

Italy . 

. 10 . 

. 182,800 


Ichihashi, Washington Conference, p. 53. 
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The discrepancy between the British and American tonnage was 
due to the age of the British vessels, but it was estimated that the two 
fleets were of about the same strength. Differences because of age and 
mehods of measurements were expected to be of only temporary im¬ 
portance. The size of future capital ships was limited to 35,000 tons, and 
no vessel was to carry a gun with a caliber in excess of 16 inches. 48 After 
twenty years, when the men-of-war retained might be replaced, the ton¬ 
nage of the capital ship fleet of each power would then be: 49 United States 
525,00 tons; British Empire—525,000 tons; Japan—315,000 tons; France— 
175,000 tons; Italy—175,000 tons. These figures represented the estab¬ 
lished ratio of naval strength between the powers, namely, 5-5-3—1.75—1.75 

At the same time, qualitative and quantitative limitation was applied to 
aircraft carriers. Those vessels were not to exceed 27,000 tons each, or 
mount guns larger than 8 inches. However, each power could build not 
more than two carriers of 33,000 tons, and could, for reasons of economy, 
convert into vessels of that type capital ships that otherwise would be 
scrapped. The total tonnage limits allowed for aircraft carriers were as 
follows: 50 United States—135,000 tons; British Empire—135,000 tons; 
Japan—81,000 tons; France—60,000 tons; Italy—60,000 tons. These figures 
were considerably higher than those proposed at the opening session of 
the Conference, which were 80,000 tons for the United States and the 
British Empire and 48,000 tons for Japan. 

Adhering to the terms of this Treaty, the number of ships scrapped 
totaled sixty-eight; the United States led with twenty-eight, Great Britain 
sacrificed twenty-four, and Japan sixteen. Eleven of our capital ships of 
the 1916 program were scrapped, while two battle cruisers, the Lexington 
and the Saratoga, were converted into aircraft carriers. It has been esU- 
mated that the scrapped battleships were 43 per cent and the battle cruisers 
16 per cent complete. 51 

The original plan in respect to capital ships and aircraft carriers was in 
substantial degree carried out, although the Washington Conference failed 
to limit other auxiliary surface craft (cruisers, flotilla leaders, destroyers) 
or submarines. In the “Proposal of the United States for a Limitation of 
Naval Armaments,” which supplemented the address by Hughes, the 
total tonnage of cruisers, flotilla leaders, and destroyers allowed each power 
was as follows: 52 United States—450,000 tons; British Empire 450,000 

48 Conference on the Limitation of Armament , p. 873. 
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51 Congressional Record, 70 Cong. 2 Sess., vol. 70, p. 1051 (January 3, 1929), Senator 
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tons; Japan—270,000 tons. The total tonnage of submarines allotted was: 58 
United States—90,000 tons; British Empire—90,000 tons; Japan—54,000 tons. 

The French and Italian submarine tonnage was to be proportioned in 
accordance with their capital ship ratios, which would have given each 
country 30,000 tons. 

Concerning the subject of undersea craft, the British delegation, with 
the experiences of World War I fresh in their minds, had come to the 
conference desirous of abolishing the submarine. In his first statement on 
November 15, 1921, Balfour referred to submarines as a class of vessels 
which in the late war were most grossly abused. He admitted that the 
vessel probably was the defensive weapon, properly used, of the weak, and 
that it might be undesirable to abolish it altogether. But the amount of 
submarine tonnage permitted by the American proposal was far in excess, 
he believed, of that possessed by any nation at the moment, and he sug¬ 
gested that it might be worth while to consider further limitation of the 
total and individual tonnage.'* 4 At the same time, he proposed that con¬ 
struction of huge submarines intended for attack and not for defense be 
forbidden altogether. Another British delegate, Lord Lee, argued that 
the submarine was of little value in coastal defense or in attack against 
naval vessels, but was primarily effective in the destruction of commerce, 55 

and the nature of its operation produced acts in violation of all laws, both 
human and divine. 

Balfour failed to convince Italy that it was not to her interest to insist 
on the maintenance of a submarine fleet. On December 23 he pointed out 
that each of her five neighbors in the Mediterranean could, if it desired, 
blockade her coast by using only submarines. And he suggested that 
France, which was practically self-supporting in point of food and had 
a long land frontier, could not be blockaded by a maritime power. The 

submarines which the French proposed to build would be no protection 
against the submarines of Germany. 50 

Failing in his efforts to align Italy and France against submarines, Bal¬ 
four placed the following declaration before the Conference: 

The British Empire delegation desire formally to place on record its opinion 
that the use of submarines, whilst of small value for defensive purposes, ieads in¬ 
evitably to acts which are inconsistent with the laws of war and the dictates of 
humanity, and the delegation desire that united action should be taken by all 
nations to forbid their maintenance, construction, or employment. 57 

™Ibid., p. 61. ~ ~~ ~ " 
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This proposal, however, was not accepted. Even the United States, 
whose Naval Advisory Staff had advocated abolition of submarines at the 
Paris Peace Conference, rejected it. 

Unable to secure the abolition of the submarine, the British attempted 
to restrict its tonnage and use. Hughes cooperated by proposing that 
the United States and the British Empire reduce their strength to 60,000 
tons and that Japan, France, and Italy retain their existing tonnage, which 
was 31,452 for Japan, 31,391 for France, and about 21,000 tons for Italy. 58 

There were instant objections to the reduced tonnage allotments. Senator 
Schanzer, a delegate from Italy, insisted that the principle of Italian parity 
with France which had applied to the limitation of capital ships must 
govern the reduction of other categories of naval armament. 59 The Jap¬ 
anese delegation held out for the ratio relative to submarines originally 
proposed by the United States, 00 and Albert Sarraut announced that the 
Cabinet and Supreme Council of National Defense had fixed 90,000 tons 
as France’s absolute minimum in submarines. 01 Balfour’s answer to this 
declaration was that “it was perfectly obvious that the proposed 90,000 
tons of submarines were intended to destroy commerce. ... If at Great 
Britain’s gates a fleet of 90,000 tons of submarines, 60,000 tons of which 
were to be of the newest type, was to be constructed, it was perfectly clear 
that no limitation of any kind of auxiliary vessels capable of dealing with 
the submarine could be admitted by his Government.” 62 

A final attempt was made to restrict the use of submarines. A draft 
treaty was drawn up stating that these crafts were not exempt from fol¬ 
lowing the established rules governing attack and seizure, and if they could 
not abide by them, submarines were to desist from such activities. France 
did not ratify these so-called Root Resolutions and no limitations upon 
submarines were fixed at the Washington Conference. Consequently, the 
conference was unable to place restictions on the tonnage and numbers of 
destroyers, the vessels used to hunt down and destroy the submarine. Also, 
it was impossible to limit cruisers, the “nemesis of the destroyer.” A tele¬ 
gram from the British Prime Minister to Balfour made the following an¬ 
nouncement: 

We cannot, in the face of French freedom to construct a great submarine fleet, 
to say nothing of the submarine and cruiser construction of other Powers, enter 
into any agreement fettering our liberty to build whatever numbers and classes 

58 Conference on the Limitation of Armament , p. 303. 
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of cruisers and anti-submarine craft we may consider necessary to the maintenance 
of national and Imperial life. 63 

Even had the French accepted the revised tonnage figures for sub¬ 
marines, it is extremely doubtful whether a satisfactory Anglo-American 
agreement could have been reached on other auxiliary craft—especially 
cruisers. In 1921 Great Britain was not prepared to accept parity with the 
United States or any general 5-5-3 ratio with America and Japan in 
those vessels used for the protection of her extensive trade routes. There¬ 
fore, in the telegram referred to above, Balfour was given the following ex¬ 
plicit instructions: 


The position of Britain, with her world wide possessions and food supplies, 
on the one hand clearly requires an entirely different standard from that accept¬ 
able by self-contained nations. We apprehend, however, that there is very little 
chance of the abolition of submarines being agreed upon, and in this event we 
must insist at all costs upon absolute freedom in regard to the character and 
number of all vessels under, say, 10,000 tons .... Even at the cost of a complete 
rupture, we feel certain you will not agree to any restriction in this sphere with¬ 
out previous consultation with the Cabinet. 04 


The most that the conference could do was to place a 10,000-ton limita¬ 
tion upon individual cruisers and restrict the caliber of their guns to 8 
inches. These provisions were intended to prevent evasion of the capital 
ship agreement, and they were at least a step in the direction of depriving 
naval power of its aggressive character. The failure at Washington to 
place a quantitative limitation on auxiliary combat craft left an opening 

for a new type of naval race, and the previous competition in capital ship 
construction was transferred to the cruiser field. 


At the same time the Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments made little effort to restrict land and air instruments of war. 
The discussion of land armaments was confined to the third plenary session 
on November 21, 1921, and it was soon apparent that nothing could be 
achieved. The standing armies of Great Britain and the United States 
had been drastically reduced after World War I and were no larger than 
the minimum necessary for defensive purposes and for the maintenance 
of order. Consequently, aggressive intentions could not be attributed to 
them. Aristide Briand, Premier of France, stated definitely that it would 
e impossible for his country, in view of her precarious position, to reduce 
her armaments further unless other nations would share her danger and 
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offer her the security which she desired. 65 Kato declared that Japan was 
ready to limit land armaments to those necessary for national security and 
the maintenance of order within her territories. He felt, however, that 
the size of the military forces of each nation should be determined by its 
individual geographical situation. 66 

However, many of the European powers that maintained large armies 
were not at the conference. Consequently, just as it was seen that naval 
disarmament could not be achieved without previously settling differences 
between the naval powers in the Orient, so it soon became clear that land 
forces could not be limited unless there was some agreement which would 
remove the political tension in Europe. Thus, failure to reach an under¬ 
standing on the reduction of armies was to be expected under the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The possibility of adopting rules for the limitation of aircraft was also 
discussed. The conference soon realized the difficulties of effectively re¬ 
stricting the production of airplanes for military purposes since those 
manufactured for commercial uses could be quickly diverted to military 
pursuits. Any effective check upon the peacetime output of aircraft would, 
however, inevitably result in hampering development of commercial 
aviation. The possibilities of this new mode of transportation and com¬ 
munication held so much promise for the economic and social advance¬ 
ment of mankind that the delegates felt it to be unwise, with their in¬ 
adequate knowledge of the subject, to attempt any limitation. They con¬ 
cluded, also, that limitation of aircraft was impracticable apart from a 
consideration of the whole problem of land armament. 67 

Conclusion 

The Washington Conference of 1921, despite its failure to limit auxiliary 
naval craft and land and air forces, was a memorable occasion, for it was 
the first successful attempt to restrict and reduce armaments. All earlier 
parleys had failed because concrete plans had been avoided and only 
general views had been exchanged. In this conference the United States 
had proposed a definite program for the limitation of naval armaments. 
The nature of the plan and the source from which it came arrested the 
attention of the war-weary world. No ulterior motives, such as those 
attributed to the Czar and his ministers in 1898, 68 and to the British Liberal 
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Government in 1907, 69 could be ascribed to the United States government. 
Our country with its enormous financial and natural resources occupied 
a position of commanding advantage in any armament race; therefore, as 
initiator of the conference, the United States was in a peculiarly strong and 
unassailable position to take the lead. While asking others to make 
some sacrifices, Washington seemed ready to make even larger ones. In 
a sense the United States was practicing self-denial in accepting a position 
of theoretical parity with her closest rival. 

At the conference, the naval limitation provisions were avowedly aimed 
at giving Great Britain, the United States, and Japan maritime superiority 
in their own waters. But Japanese control of the Far East was buttressed 
by the nonfortification agreement. This removed the chance of England’s 
and America’s having the use of either Corregidor or Hong Kong as 
naval bases in the event of war in the Pacific. Under the established 5-5-3 
ratio, Japan, in addition, was given an absolute naval mastery in all 
Asiatic waters between the Aleutian Islands and Indo-China, because dis¬ 
tance more than counterbalanced the numerical advantage of the Anglo- 

American fleets. Raymond Leslie Buell summarized the Pacific situation 
created at Washington as follows: 

As a result of the Naval Treaty, adopting the 5-5-3 ratio and the nonfortifica¬ 
tion agreement, it is now impossible for any power to intervene successfully in 
the Orient by force, if acting alone. By the Four-Power Treaty, it is now im¬ 
possible for Great Britain and the United States to combine their fleets in order 
to intervene jointly. Moreover, by the Four-Power Treaty the freedom of the 
United States and Great Britain to bring diplomatic pressure against Japan is 
also probably limited. Consequendy, as long as these Treaties are adhered to, 
Japan is absolutely supreme in the eastern Pacific and over Asia. 

At the same time, the Naval 1 reaty has made a successful Japanese attack 
on the Pacific Coast impossible, because Japan, as far as capital ships are con¬ 
cerned, will have a fleet forty per cent inferior to the American fleet; because Japan 
has no real bases or fortifications in the Pacific this side of the Bonins; and be¬ 
cause the United States retains the right to increase the fortifications in Hawaii. 
As a result of this Treaty, it has become a physical impossibility for the United 
Mates successfully to attack Japan and Japan to attack the United States. 70 

Concerning the other points that were treated at the Washington 
Conference, the territorial integrity and the independence of China were 
guaranteed. This guarantee was in the form of the Nine-Power Treaty 
signed by all the Pacific powers except the Soviet Union. 

The Washington settlement, through the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, resulted in a sweeping adjustment of the political align- 

pp. 335-336, 354. 
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mcnt in the Pacific region; it freed the United States, especially the west 
coast area, from apprehension of a Japanese attack; it also relieved the 
Japanese of uneasiness about naval bases in the Pacific, and so, temporarily, 
reduced the tension in the Far East. No action, however, was taken to 
revise American immigration and tariff policies, both deep sources of irri¬ 
tation to the Japanese. 

Today, considering in retrospect the history of the intervening twenty- 
six years since the Washington Treaties were signed, it is difficult to hail 
the conference as a diplomatic victory for the United States. Instead of 
securing our national interests vis-a-vis Great Britain and Japan, we made 
a double surrender. In consenting in advance to scrap our excess tonnage 
in capital ships, the United States relinquished the most effective means of 
obtaining British consent to parity in all other categories. Likewise, in 
pledging ourselves not to add to the existing fortifications on Guam, 
Tutuila, the Aleutians, and the Philippines, we surrendered our power to 
act in the Far East not only to preserve the “open door” and the territorial 
integrity of China but to protect our own outlying possessions. When war 
with Japan came, the Philippines, Guam, and Wake were hers. Even 
Hawaii was at her mercy had Japan realized it. Air power, which has 
profoundly altered the strategy and use of naval strength, was left out of 
consideration. Nor was real progress in limitation or reduction of naval 
armaments achieved, for the restrictions in the treaty extended only to 
dreadnoughts and aircraft carriers. As a consequence, the naval race was 
transferred from capital ships to big cruisers, and in this category a new 
competition ensued. 




THE GENEVA THREE-POWER NAVAL CONFERENCE 


The Geneva Three-Power Naval Conference of 1927 cannot be treated 


as a separate and distinct event in the movement for a limitation of arma¬ 


ments. Rather it must be viewed against the background of the Washing¬ 
ton Conference and the unfinished work of the Preparatory Commission 
of the League of Nations, and as a preliminary to the London Conference 

of 1930. 

Because the Washington Conference reached no agreement covering all 
categories of naval vessels, the Naval Committee of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives called for another conference to consider the problems involved 
in limiting the numbers of cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. In Eng¬ 
land both the Labour and Liberal parties were demanding a world dis¬ 
armament conference for similar reasons. 

In order to thwart the pressure groups that were urging the United 
States to increase the number of her auxiliary vessels, President Coolidge 
chose to call a conference of the great naval powers to ascertain whether 
future limitation in the auxiliary classes was possible. Accordingly, in a 
memorandum of February 10, 1927, 1 he addressed an inquiry to the sig¬ 
natories of the Washington Treaty to discover whether they would em¬ 
power their representatives on the Preparatory Commission “to initiate ne¬ 
gotiations looking toward an agreement providing for limitation in the 
classes of naval vessels not covered by the Washington Treaty.” 

It was not Coolidge’s intention to embarrass the efforts of the Prepara¬ 
tory Commission since he considered that any achievements of the con¬ 
ference of the five great naval powers would contribute to the cause of 
armament reduction. Underlying his invitation was a lack of faith in the 
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League of Nations ability to deal successfully with disarmament. He was 
convinced that it was entirely appropriate for the great naval powers to 
handle the problem of limitation of naval armaments separately. The 
Washington Conference had already established a precedent for such 
five-power deliberation. The United States, as the initiator of that con¬ 
ference, and as one of the interested powers, was ready and willing to 
enter into an agreement to limit naval armaments even more extensively. 
The American proposal was to extend the 5—5—3 ratio of the Washington 
Five-Power Treaty to the auxiliary categories in the navies of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan, leaving to discussion at Geneva the ratio 
of France and Italy, and taking into account their special conditions and 
requirements in regard to the types of vessels in question. 

President Coolidge s sponsorship of a five-power conference ran counter 
to the axiom that disarmament “to be successful must be general.” It chal¬ 
lenged the French thesis that all categories of armaments must be consid¬ 
ered together in any conference that sought to achieve a measure of dis¬ 
armament within the limits of security. 

Furthermore, the American proposal seemed to indicate an intention 
to abandon the Hughes method of considering naval armaments as but one 
thread in a tangled web of political relationships. The new approach was 
to be narrowly technical, and the only political astuteness that entered into 
the calling of the conference came from the desire of the Republican party 

to present to American voters a record of some achievement in the field of 
foreign policy. 

At the same time, in view of the fact that the proposed discussions were 
not to include any consideration of “security,” two governments felt im¬ 
pelled to refuse the invitation. Spokesmen for France explained that they 
did not wish to compromise the success of the work already undertaken at 
Geneva; that Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations made 
the general limitation of armaments one of the primary duties of the 
League; and that to seek a partial solution of the problem rather than to 
determine the conditions which might best assure the security of all would 
both weaken the authority of the League and undermine the principle of 
the equality of nations. 2 Italy, intent upon attaining parity with France, 
stated that “by reason of its unfavorable geographical position,” it could 
not expose itself without grave risks to a binding limitation of its maritime 
armaments, which were already insufficient to meet the needs of its defense. 3 

2 Records of the Conference , pp. 7-8, Note from the French Government to the Am¬ 
erican Government, February 15, 1927. 

3 Ibid., p. 11, Note from the Italian Government to the American Government, Feb¬ 
ruary 21, 1927. 
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Nevertheless, the remaining three powers met in Geneva from June 20 

to August 4, 1927. 

Undoubtedly President Coolidge, in suggesting that the conference con¬ 
sist of persons who represented the governments on the Preparatory Com¬ 
mission, was actuated by a sincere desire to make use of the League machin¬ 
ery and to contribute to the success of the commission. But this method of 
choosing the delegates was unfortunate, for it placed the Geneva parley 
largely in the hands of experts. As a result, it was stated subsequently, 
“in the Washington Conference civilian statesmanship had risen to its 
zenith. At Geneva it fell to its nadir.” 4 

Representing the United States were Hugh Gibson and Admiral Hilary 
P. Jones, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the General Board, 
U.S. Navy, and eight naval advisers. Gibson, then our Ambassador to 
Belgium, had just begun a period of activity which was soon to make him 
the outstanding American diplomat in the field of disarmament. As a 
naval expert, Admiral Jones was considered “thoroughly familiar with 
the technical aspects of the subject and entirely honest in his approach but 
he viewed the world through a porthole.” 5 

Great Britain’s representatives were W. C. Bridgeman, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, assisted by a staff of 
sixteen, seven of whom were naval, military, and air advisers. In addition, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the Irish Free 
State, and India were represented. New Zealand’s delegates were Admiral 
of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe of Scapa, and Rear Admiral A. F. Beal. 

The Japanese delegates were Admiral Viscount Makoto Saito, Governor- 
General of Korea, and Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, Ambassador to France, 
assisted by a staff of thirty-four military and naval advisers. 

Among all these men, the only civilian representative of eminence and 

the only delegate with a truly international perspective was Viscount Cecil. 

However, he was controlled by members of the British Cabinet who were 

influenced by or shared the views of the Admiralty. Moreover, the experts 

at the Three-Power Conference were not there as assistants to statesmen in 

order to give advice in technical matters; they were present as officials and 

were permitted to play a significantly larger role than at Washington, 

where Balfour and Hughes had used them merely in advisory capacities. 

The preeminence at Geneva of the military and naval experts who were 

not men of political vision was regrettable, for the expert should be “always 
on tap and never on top.” 6 


^Williams, Disarmament , p. 165. 'Williams, Disarmament, p. 166. 

[Robert Cecil, viscount], A Great Experiment; An Autobiography by 
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If the Three-Power Conference was unfortunate in the type of men who 
played the leading role, it was further handicapped by the fact that its 
meetings were staged in a manner that recalled unpleasantly the atmosphere 
of secret diplomacy. Only three perfunctory plenary sessions were held in 
public, and then the delegates read written statements drawn up with the 
approval of their governments. “The real work and real debate of the 
Conference, writes P. J. Noel-Baker, ‘ was done by ‘Technical Committees’ 
of naval experts sitting in strictest privacy, by gatherings of delegates in 

each other s hotel bedrooms; without order, without procedure, without 
plan, above all without publicity.” 7 

When Viscount Cecil urged public discussion, the Japanese delegates 
insisted that they were at a disadvantage since the English language was 
common to both the British and American delegates. This comment was 
understandable, but Viscount Cecil felt that the Japanese would not have 
suffered in public discussion since “they were ready to agree to almost any 
proposal which gave them the same proportionate strength as they had 
been allowed at Washington, and they would easily have got that.” 8 As a 
result of the secrecy of the meetings public opinion in England and Amer¬ 
ica was too little informed to exert any real influence upon the deliberations. 
Up to that date there probably had never been so little real publicity at 
any international gathering. 

The problem to be dealt with at this conference—the limitation of 
auxiliary vessels, especially cruisers—was a difficult one. So far as the 
United States was concerned, the matter could be resolved by a program 
providing for as low a total tonnage in each class of such ships, on the 
basis of the Washington ratio, as would be acceptable to the other powers. 9 
Japan, the leader in cruiser construction after 1922, favored stabilization at 
the existing level and proposed that none of the conferring powers should, 
for such period of time as might be agreed upon, adopt new building pro¬ 
grams or acquire ships for the purpose of increasing naval strength. 10 

For Great Britain and the British Dominions the problem was more 
difficult. They had to consider three complicating factors not faced by the 
United States and Japan. First, there was the insular position of the 
Mother Country and the fact that she was almost entirely dependent, not 
only for raw material but also for her food supplies, upon free passage 
through the seas. Second, there was the necessity of providing reasonable 

7 P. J. Noel-Baker, Disarmament and the Co olidge Conference (London: L. and V. 

Woolf, 1927), p. 9. 

8 Cecil, A Great Experiment , p. 185. 

9 Records of the Conference, p. 26, Statement by the Hon. Hugh Gibson. 

10 lbid. y p. 33, Statement by Viscount Saito. 
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protection for the extensive shores and the long lines of communication of 
the Empire. Third, the British were obliged to take into account that the 
Three-Power Conference was a high seas conference pure and simple with 
only the Empire, America, and Japan participating. Great Britain could 
never maintain her security on the basis of an agreement with the United 
States and Japan alone. 11 The problem of the relation of British to Franco- 
Italian strength still had to be solved. 1 - England had to face the fact that 
France and Italy, who were not participating in the discussions, 13 might 
increase their naval strength to a point that would imperil England’s 
position in Europe and her highway of communication through the Medi¬ 
terranean. Moreover, the Empire was not merely representative of Great 
Britain. Five Dominions and India had independent delegations, each 
holding a distinct view of their particular naval problem. Consequently, 
the British delegates were disposed to accept an extension of the 5-5-3 ratio 
only to cruisers of 10,000 tons, and to exempt from ratio considerations those 
small cruisers and other vessels which were used for direct trade protection 
and did not serve with the battle fleet. 


Finally, no adequate preparation through preliminary conversations was 
made for settling certain technical issues before the conference convened. 
The meeting was not preceded by negotiations which developed either a 
basis of probable agreement or revealed the existence of widely divergent 
views that would make agreement impossible. In fact, subsequent to the 
parley, Winston Churchill asserted that “no basis of agreement existed for 
the Conference at Geneva to meet upon.” If this were the case, then the 
governments should have discovered the fact beforehand and never agreed 
to the meeting. There had been no careful appraisal by each party of the 
needs of the others. Instead, the experts came to Geneva fortified with 
“sheaves of documents and reams of statistics” designed to show how special 
were the requirements of their own country, how obsolete and weak were 
their navies, and how great was their need for increased naval strength. 14 

Nevertheless, the conference assembled in a mood of optimism. * Three 
days before the opening, Gibson predicted that the business would be com¬ 
pleted within forty-eight hours. None of the delegates, however, knew 


Ji CC( ! rds °l the Coherence, pp. 29-32, Statement by W. C. Bridgeman. 
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precisely what was on the agenda or what the national programs of the 
other parties would be. Probably none appreciated the difficulties of making 
a three-cornered agreement when the needs of the three countries were so 
different. Since all the participating states had favored, in the Preparatory 
Commission, ‘‘the limitation by classes” or categories rather than the French 
global or “total tonnage” proposals, there should have been no great diffi¬ 
culty in arriving at an agreement. But adherence to that principle did not 
imply agreement on what the different classes should be or on the limits 
to be placed on the maximum tonnage and gun-power of the units per¬ 
mitted in each category. 

At the first plenary session the delegates* of each of the parties, without 
previous consultation, made proposals which were unacceptable to the other 
two. Thus the first speaker, Hugh Gibson, who by previous arrangement 
acted as the presiding officer, suggested that the principles of the Washing¬ 
ton Treaty be applied to cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. He stated 
that the American government desired real limitations which would obviate 
the necessity for extensive building programs in the future and that it felt 
that the fixing of unduly high tonnages in the various classes of auxiliary 
vessels would not be calculated to achieve that result. Recognizing that 
naval requirements were relative and that construction projects on the 
part of one power might well require corresponding programs on the part 
of others, the United States delegation proposed the following tonnage 
allocations as a basis of discussion: 15 


Cruiser class 

United States. 
British Empire 

Japan. 

Destroyer class 

United States. . 
British Empire 

Japan . 

Submarine class 
United States. . 
British Empire 
Japan . 


250,000 - 300,000 tons 
250,000 - 300,000 tons 
150,000 - 180,000 tons 

200,000 - 250,000 tons 
200,000 - 250,000 tons 
120,000 - 150,000 tons 

60,000 - 90,000 tons 
60,000 - 90,000 tons 
36,000 - 54,000 tons 


The British made no definite tonnage suggestions at the beginning. It 
was their desire to secure economy in the replacement of ships and to elim¬ 
inate the danger of rivalry in new vessels by stabilizing their size an 
armament. Accordingly, they proposed to reduce the size of battleships 
from 35,000 tons displacement to something under 30,000 tons, and t e 
size of their guns from 16 inches to 13.5. They likewise proposed to exten 


15 Records of the Conference , p. 27. 
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the life of the existing capital ships from twenty to twenty-six years. Eng¬ 
land also favored reduction in the size and gun caliber of aircraft carriers, 
destroyer leaders, destroyers, and submarines. If adopted, these measures 
would obviously reduce considerably the cost of replacement for all. On 
the important issue of cruisers the British delegation accepted the 5-5-3 
ratio for those of 10,000 tons displacement carrying 8-inch guns, but pro¬ 
posed to limit all future cruisers—after the number of the 10,000-ton type 
had been decided upon—to 7,500 tons with 6-inch guns. 10 They suggested 
no ratio or total tonnage for these, for they considered it unreasonable to 
do so before they knew how many large cruisers the other nations proposed. 

Nor did the British delegation at the first plenary session touch upon 
the question of parity. However, Cecil states that they were instructed at 
the outset to concede mathematical parity to the United States. 17 On June 
30, the tenth day of the conference, Bridgeman and Cecil gave assurances 
to Gibson that the British government was prepared to accept “parity” in 
the strictest sense in every class of warships, “that there was no question in 
their minds or that of the British Government that the United States was 
entitled to absolute parity with Great Britain and that the negotiations 
should be conducted on that basis.” 18 A dispatch from Gibson to the Amer¬ 
ican Secretary of State revealing the British attitude prompted Kellogg to 
express deep gratification that “misapprehension had been cleared away.” 19 

The problem of parity inevitably involved the question of the numbers 
of cruisers and their total tonnage. The American proposal of 250,000 to 
300,000 tons, with the maximum of 10,000 tons per ship, placed the estimated 
American need at twenty-five to thirty cruisers in all. The American 
requirement was far below the British, considering the trade routes along 
which Empire commerce and food supplies must be protected. On July 8, 
England’s naval “requirements” were stated as follows:- 0 


Cruisers 

15 10,000-ton cruisers carrying 8-inch guns 150,000 tons 

55 7,500-ton cruisers carrying 6-inch guns 422,000 tons 

n . Total cruiser tonnage.572,000 tons 

Destroyers 

16 Destroyer leaders. 29,600 tons 

128 Destroyers 192,000 tons 

Submarines ^ 221 ’ 600 t0ns 

40-45 of 1,000-1 600 tons plus 15-20 of below 600 tons 76,000-81.000 tons 

HI . . ' 


ucec! Ta r thC , %° n]erence ' P- 30, Statement by W. C. Bridgeman. 
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The British proposals for a total of at least 869,660 tons in auxiliary ships 
were put forward as minimum “requirements,” founded on strategical con¬ 
siderations which could not be reduced without endangering the safety of 
the Empire. 

On July 14 a second plenary session was requested by Bridgeman because 
it seemed to him that the atmosphere was being vitiated by gross misrepre¬ 
sentation of the British case. Moreover, after three weeks of work by the 
technical experts little substantial progress had been made on the subject 
of cruisers. During this period Viscount Cecil and his colleagues had 
carefully considered the stated minimum needs compatible with Empire 
security. They were now prepared to justify their requirements in naval 
strength before the conference. They did not attempt to lay down require¬ 
ments for other countries, but they made clear that numbers were of more 
importance to them than size. After referring to their original proposal 
in regard to 8-inch-gun cruisers, Bridgeman explained that in smaller 
vessels of that type they had not disputed the claim of the United States 
to an equal number or of Japan to as many as were necessary for her 
defense; but they desired to limit the size and the armament of such 
cruisers so that they might be defensive and not offensive weapons. 

The British delegates had no objection to accepting a limit of total 
displacement provided they knew how other countries were going to use 
that tonnage. They desired to fix the lowest possible figure compatible with 
security. They were alarmed when, at one time, a figure of twenty-five 
large 10,000-ton cruisers with 8-inch guns was suggested as a possible 
requirement for America, with a possibility of an additional number of 
smaller cruisers with 8-inch guns. To the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
these large ships with 8-inch guns represented “an enormous superiority 
over the 6-inch-gun cruisers in offensive strength—a superiority of at least 
2/ z to 1.” The proposal, he said, put the British in the position of accept¬ 
ing, not parity, but definite inferiority in offensive power unless they 
abandoned the number of cruisers they regarded as essential for the protec¬ 
tion of their imperial communications. It was not parity with America 
that troubled Britain. Nor was she disturbed by the proportion to which 
Japan would be entitled. Her delegates were concerned with the problem 
of British security and with having the necessary power in the future to 
protect vital sea communications from hostile raids such as they had 
experienced in World War I. No country, in Bridgeman’s opinion, could 
be expected to give up the right to live in security. 21 

Earl Jellicoe, drawing upon his unique experience as Commander-in- 

21 Records of the Conference , Report of the Work and Progress of the Conference, 

p. 40. 
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Chief of the Grand Fleet during World War I, corroborated the extent 
of the dangers to which the Empire was exposed. He pointed out that the 
length of the principal routes on which British vessels were to be found 
in large numbers was approximately 80,000 miles. On April 1, 1926 (a 
typical day), 9,500,000 tons of the Empire’s ships, exceeding 3,000 tons in 
individual tonnage, were actually on those lines. Britain’s requirement of 
seventy cruisers was arrived at as follows: On the generally accepted basis 
of five cruisers for every three capital ships, the British fleet of fifteen 
capital ships would require twenty-five cruisers for fleet work. Forty-five 
out of a total of seventy would therefore be left for direct trade protection. 
Of this number, twelve would be refitting or fuelling at any given moment. 
A total of 80,000 miles of lines of communication would allow one cruiser 
for every 2,500 miles. These vessels would not be operating singly but 
would be engaged in convoy work patrolling in groups or squadrons, or 
would be held available in various strategic or focal centers. From these 
figures it was evident that the British Empire delegates would find it diffi¬ 
cult to agree to a reduction in the seventy cruisers, the number they desired. 22 

Earl Jellicoe examined this seventy-cruiser figure in the light of war 

experience to prove that it was not excessive. On the outbreak of World 

War I, Great Britain had possessed one hundred and fourteen vessels of 

that category, and in spite of the fact that Germany had only two armored 

cruisers, six light cruisers, and four armed auxiliaries outside the North Sea, 

British losses in merchant ships had exceeded 220,000 tons, and the Allied 

losses 30,000 tons. Eater in the war three disguised German raiders had 

accounted for 254,000 tons of British and 39,000 tons of Allied shipping. 

If under these conditions one hundred and fourteen cruisers had proved 

to be an inadequate number, how could it be maintained, Jellicoe asked, 
that seventy was now excessive? 23 

These forceful arguments of Bridgeman and Earl Jellicoe were not, 
however, sufficiently convincing to persuade the American delegation to 
accept the general scale of British “requirements.” 

Viscount Cecil and Bridgeman, aided by Admiral Field, were in full 
agreement, and at first thought they could easily reach a settlement with 
the American delegation. Cecil wanted a tonnage limit so as to avoid an 
armament race. Moreover, it did not seem to him important whether the 
United States was a little stronger in cruisers. He had always understood 
that formerly, when Great Britain was comparing her naval strength with 
that of other countries, America was never brought into the calculation 
since a war with her was so unlikely. In view of the amiable relations 

22 Records of the Conference , pp. 42-43. 

23 Records of the Conference, p. 43. 
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between the two countries, he thought that their navies should be considered 
as “two divisions of a great Peace Fleet, and if the Americans liked to 
provide the larger part of it, so much the better. 24 

In London the Cabinet took a different view, and on July 21 it called 
the British delegation home for consultation. A majority of the Ministers 
opposed the idea of conceding mathematical parity to the United States. 
They were determined to maintain British superiority, and almost openly 
regretted that the Washington Treaty existed. That section of the Cabinet, 
Viscount Cecil claims, preferred a breakdown of the negotiations to a con¬ 
cession of parity as the Americans understood it. They had their way. 25 

The delegates returned to Geneva and on July 28 submitted a revised 
proposal which reduced all British requirements except the number of 
cruisers. That figure remained at seventy. They now proposed that a 
total tonnage of cruisers, destroyers, and submarines below the age limit 
for replacement should not exceed: 26 


For the British Empire.590,000 tons 

For the United States.590,000 tons 

For Japan.385,000 tons 


In addition, each power might retain 25 per cent of the displacement 
given above in vessels over age, that is, older than the ages prescribed. 

This revised figure for auxiliary craft represented a considerable reduc¬ 
tion over the original 869,660 tons requirement and showed that Britain 
was willing to compromise. There still remained, however, the problem 
of discovering a formula which would equate ships mounting 8-inch guns 
with vessels having 6-inch guns. Somewhere between the British and 
American programs and the counter objections to them, statesmanship 
should have found a basis for agreement. At one time a compromise seemed 
possible on the number of 10,000-ton “treaty” cruisers—a compromise based 
on an American concession to limit the size of cruisers and their gun 
calibers in return for a British agreement to reduce materially the total 
cruiser tonnage. But the concessions that were offered on each side were 
insufficient to bridge the gap. 27 The 8-inch-gun question should have been 

24 Cecil, A Great Experiment , p. 186. 

25 Cecil, A Great Experiment , p. 187. The attitude and intention of Viscount Cecil 
were understood by the American delegation after he had resigned from the Cabinet 
to state his position in Parliament. After the conference it was learned that Mr. Bridge- 
man, who was considered irreconcilable on parity and other issues, would have made 
an accord possible, while the real irreconcilables were a group of admirals whose at¬ 
titude the British Cabinet supported with increasing strength as the conference pro¬ 
ceeded. (New Yor\ Times , November 18, 1927, p. 1.) 

26 Cecil, A Great Experiment , Appendix I, pp. 58, 177. 

27 Gerould, “Disagreement,” p. 276. 
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settled as a technical preliminary to the conference and should not have 
become a topic in the general discussion when the atmosphere of com¬ 
promise had been dissipated. 

To the end the British delegates contended for equality in offensive 
power plus the cruisers necessary to protect their trade routes. At the third 
plenary session Bridgeman again repeated: 

A number of small cruisers are of vital necessity to an Empire whose widely 
scattered parts are divided from each other by seas and oceans, and whose most 
populous parts are dependent for their daily bread on seaborne trade and would 
perish if we failed to protect it. No doubt it is not easy for countries differently 
placed fully to realise our feelings in this matter. But no Briton who was at 
home during the war, at its most anxious time, will forget the feeling that the 
situation brought home to us. Month by month we found our rations of bread, 
meat, sugar and other articles being lowered, and we could see the spectre of 
starvation slowly approaching. Is it to be wondered at that every one of us feels 
that it it a duty to make what provision we can to protect ourselves and our 
children against a recurrence of such a danger? 28 

Thus the clash of ideas throughout the conference involved the British 

and the Americans alone. The Japanese, although present, played a minor 

role. They stood quietly by observing and profiting from the dissension 

between the two parties who should have been in agreement on their naval 
“requirements.” 

In the matter of the cruiser category, the Japanese found themselves in 
disagreement with either the American or British delegation, or with both 
of them, over such questions as replacement age and tonnage. However, 
the Japanese stated that they were prepared in a spirit of cooperation to 
make every possible concession and to exert their utmost energy to arrive 
at a solution satisfactory to all. 29 As to submarines, Viscount Ishii proposed 
that small vessels for purely local defense be exempted from limitation. 
For a country like Jap^m, consisting of innumerable islands and possessing 
numberless sounds and straits, he indicated, the need for a greater number 
of such vessels was quite obvious. After the bitter experience of the Russo- 
Japanese War, during which Russian cruisers sank merchantmen at the 
very mouth of the Bay of Tokyo, Japan felt the absolute necessity for main¬ 
taining a large fleet of smaller submarines. Moreover, the Island Empire 
found it difficult to understand why these minor undersea craft, not at all 
of the ocean-going class, should not be exempted from limitation, especially 
when the production of surface craft under 600 tons, and even larger ones 
with certain qualifications as to speed and guns, had not been limited. 

28 Records of the Conference , pp. 55-56. 

29 Records of the Conference , p. 46. 
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Nevertheless, the Japanese consented to drop what they considered a just 
and reasonable demand on their part. 30 

The Japanese delegation proposed that a global tonnage of 450,000 tons 
of surface auxiliary strength for the United States and the British Empire 
and 300,000 for themselves be adopted as the basis of discussion. These 
figures represented a reduction of 30 per cent of the tonnages of the three 
powers in ships built, building, and projected—a real saving to the taxpayer. 
The Japanese favored drastic reductions in the number of cruisers of 10,000 
tons, namely, to ten or less apiece for the United States and the British 
Empire and to seven or less for Japan. The Japanese felt that by cutting 
down the number of ships of this category material reductions in the total 
tonnage of the cruiser class would be effected, thereby leaving to each coun¬ 
try a surplus for building a sufficient number of vessels of the smaller 
type. 31 Thus the Japanese delegation placed no insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of an agreement. Their global tonnage figures were substantially 
in accord with the minimum levels suggested by the United States, and in 
their proposal for restricting the number of 10,000-ton cruisers they were in 
agreement with Great Britain. 

At Geneva, however, the real controversy was between the United 
States and Great Britain on the question of cruisers. In the second plenary 
session Gibson stated that it would be with the greatest reluctance that this 
nation would go to any higher tonnage level for surface auxiliary craft 
than the 450,000 to 500,000 tons originally suggested, and then only if such 
figures constituted a real limitation of existing programs of naval construc¬ 
tion and if they furnished the only possible meeting ground for the three 
powers. He held that justification for any agreement could be only that it 
was a genuine restriction which would prevent the evils of competitive build¬ 
ing, allay international distrust and suspicion, and limit the burdens of taxa¬ 
tion. The United States delegation did not feel justified in agreeing upon ton¬ 
nage levels so high that they would merely sanction programs of naval 
expansion by international agreement. 32 Referring to the number of large 
cruisers—twenty-five—which the United States had been reported as in¬ 
sisting upon as a preliminary to any agreement, 33 Gibson pointed out that 
if an understanding could be reached upon the tonnage levels which his 
country had advocated, it would be impossible for America during the life 


™Ibid., pp. 4647. 

S1 Records of the Conference, p. 47. 

Z2 Records of the Conference, pp. 4849. 

33 Admiral Jones on one occasion stated that if a maximum of 400,000 tons was 
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of the proposed treaty to add to the fleet such a number of maximum-sized 

• 34 

cruisers. 

With reference to Earl Jellicoe’s statement on the force needed to de¬ 
stroy raiders preying upon commerce, Gibson said that the American 
delegation doubted that all war contingencies could be provided for in 
peacetime. He stated that any navy might have to hunt down raiders in 
time of war, but if nations built up forces in peacetime to perform this 
duty, they closed the door to any real limitation of cruiser strength. 35 

At the third plenary and last meeting of the conference, on August 4, 
Gibson stated the American views. He explained that our country could 
well understand the desire of the British Empire for a certain number of 
cruisers of the smaller type. At the same time he pointed out that the 
geographical position of the United States and its lack of bases, resulting 
in part from the restrictions of the Washington Treaty, required a larger 
vessel with a longer cruising radius. 

Gibson questioned the British division of cruisers into the 10,000-ton, 
8-inch “offensive” type and the 6,000-ton, 6-inch-gun “defensive” type. No 
such distinction had been recognized at the time of the Washington Treaty. 
The 10,000-ton cruiser with 8-inch guns was stabilized by that Treaty. The 
T. reaty s provisions had received the support of the British delegates at that 
conference, and were adopted as noncontroversial. Great Britain had been 
the first to initiate large programs of these super-cruisers. Five had been 
practically completed, six more were in the process of construction, while 
four vessels of 9,750 tons were then in commission. On the other hand, 
the United States possessed two 10,000-ton cruisers which were about 15 
per cent completed, and six for which the contracts had recently been let. 
Moreover, the act authorizing the construction of these cruisers provided 
that, in the event of an international conference for the limitation of naval 
armament, the President was empowered on his discretion to suspend in 
whole or in part any construction authorized by the measure. 30 

The American delegation felt that every warship possessed essential 
offensive characteristics and that no vessel was built for the sole purpose of 
defense. They could not follow the reasoning which attributed to 6-inch- 
gun cruisers a purely defensive role. Such vessels were to police trade 
routes and protect British commerce on the sea. “But,” said Gibson, “in 
order to afford effective defence to British commerce upon the seas, these 
cruisers must in time of war effectively deny the sea to others. When we 
come down to essentials, the claim on the part of any nation for the right 

84 Records of the Conference , p. 51. 

3 ^Records of the Conference , p. 49. 

36 Records of the Conference , p. 65. 
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to maintain in time of peace a cruiser strength sufficient to afford complete 
security to its commerce in case of war renders impossible any effective 
naval limitation by international agreement.” 37 Here was a passing reference 

to the undiscussed but underlying problem of the conference—the question 
of the freedom of the seas. 

Gibson went further and stated his position regarding armed merchant 
ships. He felt that the British proposal to limit the number of 8-inch-gun 
cruisers, and eventually to abandon that class altogether for the 6-inch 
gun cruiser, compelled the United States to consider the effect of such a 
limitation upon its own situation. For example, the British government 
had at its disposal approximately 888,000 tons of fast merchant ships, capable 
of being readily converted into cruisers and armed with 6-inch guns, as 
contemplated by the Washington Treaty. The United States, on the other 
hand, had only 188,000 tons of such ships. Earl Jellicoe had brought out 
the fact that converted merchant ships had played a great part in World 
War I. 38 Here then was an underlying cause of irritation, although the 
American note proposing the conference had left it unmentioned. Further¬ 
more, at the time, leading naval opinion in England was condemning 
armed merchantmen as combatants and did not propose to apply restric¬ 
tions to them. 39 

Gibson could not admit the justice of the British contention that their 
proposals made for economy, while those of the United States called for 
a large outlay. We had proposed a limitation on total tonnage, which 
meant a very large saving. Economy could be realized only by such reduc¬ 
tion. In fact, within total tonnage restriction, the larger the unit size of 
vessels, the greater is the economy, both in initial construction and in opera¬ 
tion and maintenance. Both high total tonnage and small units were 
necessarily expensive. 40 

Finally, the American delegation found it difficult to reconcile a state¬ 
ment made by the British Foreign Secretary, to the effect that war between 
the Empire and the United States was already outlawed in the hearts of 
both nations, with British unwillingness to recognize America’s right to 
build a limited number of the type of ships desired. Neither could the 
delegation reconcile such a statement with the British willingness to risk 
the success of the conference because they feared the problematical posses¬ 
sion by the United States during the life of the treaty of a small number 
of 8-inch-gun cruisers. 41 ____ 

37 Records of the Conference , p. 66. 

38 Records of the Conference , p. 66. 

39 The Times (London), July 1, 1926, p. 16. 

40 Records of the Conference , p. 66. 

41 Records of the Conference , p. 68. 
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This divergence of views over total tonnage allotments, and especially 
over the limitation of the cruiser class, rendered it desirable to adjourn the 
negotiations. In that situation, further discussions were practically impos¬ 
sible until the respective governments gave additional consideration to the 
problem and to the various methods which had been suggested for its 
solution. In a “Declaration,” which was adopted as an adjournment resolu¬ 
tion, the delegates placed on record a statement of their conviction that the 
obstacles that had been encountered should not be accepted as terminating 
the effort to bring about a further limitation of naval armament. The 
Declaration concluded: 

On the contrary, they trusted that the measure of agreement which has been 
reached, as well as the work which has been done in clarifying their respective 
positions, will make it possible, after consultation between the Governments, 
to find a basis for reconciling divergent views and lead to the early conclusion of 
an agreement for the limitation of auxiliary naval vessels which will permit of 
substantial economy and, while safeguarding national security, promote the feeling 
of mutual confidence and good understanding. 42 

Thus the Three-Power Conference adjourned without any positive 
achievement. Each of the countries involved, of course, blamed the failure 
on the other. It has been said that the single fortunate circumstance of the 
conference was that the errors, as between the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, were approximately even.” 43 

In determining the reasons for the lack of success of this conference, 
Noel-Baker dwells on the absence of public international debate as a cause 
contributing to the collapse of the Geneva negotiations. He emphasizes 
that neither the British nor the American public knew the facts in terms 
of percentage limitation, decreases, and calibers of guns. He is of the 
opinion that if the people of Great Britain had known the figures they 
would not have remained unmoved, but would have exerted their influence 
to compel a reduction. Britain’s first proposals would have meant an 
increase of 12 per cent in the total tonnage of the smaller classes of vessels. 
Also had the debates of the conference been public, the informed opinion 
of the two nations, Noel-Baker believes, would hardly have allowed their 
delegations to drift so far apart. He considers that neither country’s con¬ 
tentions would have been accepted by their citizens as conclusive if they 
had been met in public by the counter arguments of the other side. 44 He also 
doubts whether the A merican public, if it had been informed of the 8-inch- 

42 Records of the Conference, p. 70. 

1928) RlChard Hooker > “ The Geneva NavaI Conference,” Yale Review, 17:262 (January 
44 Noel-Baker, Disarmament, p. 10. 
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gun question, would have let the conference come to grief on this minor 
although important point. 45 

It is doubtful, however, whether an informed public would have been 
potent enough to have saved the conference from failure. Probably there 
has never been a public opinion sufficiently compelling to force government 
action on disarmament. When statesmen have seriously considered the 
limitation of armaments they have done so for reasons other than the 
pressure of vox populi. At Geneva the only influence that made itself felt 
was that of three armament firms that had been engaged in building battle¬ 
ships for the United States government—the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, the Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, 
and the American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation. According to 
William B. Shearer, these firms sent him to Geneva to conduct “a pub¬ 
licity campaign for the benefit of and in aid of the business and financial 
interests” of these corporations. 46 

However, the causes of the collapse of the Geneva Conference lie far 
deeper than the activity of any lobbyist or the absence of public discussion, 
or even the failure to present difficult facts in simple terms to the English 
and American publics. Complicated issues arising at any conference are 
not settled by public debate on the floor or by public opinion; they are 
adjusted behind the scenes in private conversations. The most difficult 
problems at Washington—the problems of the ratio of capital ships and 
of fortifications in the Pacific—were solved in private conversations by the 
Big Three in the office of the Secretary of State. 

The Geneva Conference failed chiefly because of the technical difficulty 
of achieving any limitation of cruiser tonnage without prior settlement of 
political differences. Moreover, the British and American delegates were 
in fundamental opposition to each other regarding the Washington Treaty. 
The former would have nullified many of the important agreements 
embodied in that agreement, while the Americans desired to extend its 
principles. From the British point of view, the proposition that cruisers 
of the smaller type be limited to 6-inch guns would have effected immense 
economies without a diminution of security. But to the United States 
delegation, Great Britain, by placing 6-inch guns on the ships of her incom- 

A *Ibid., p. 20. 

40 United States Senate Hearings, Alleged Activities at the Geneva Conference, hear¬ 
ings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Naval Affairs, United States Senate, 

71 Cong. 1 Sess., pursuant to S. Res. 114 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1930), p. 662. William Baldwin Shearer (also known as Schlarer, Roscovey or 
Roscowry, Sear, and Nevin) was a notorious associate of international swindlers an 
intriguers, and was said to be well known to Pinkerton’s Detective Agency, Chicago 
(Exhibit no. 78). 
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parable merchant marine, thus converting them into cruisers, could quickly 
and greatly enhance her security in relation to other countries. Similarly, 
the British suggestion that the size of capital ships be reduced from 35,000 
to 30,000 tons, the caliber of their guns lowered from 16 to 13.5 inches, and 
the life of the vessels extended from twenty to twenty-six years would have 
made economies possible by reducing considerably the cost of replacement 
for all parties. The proposition would, moreover, have eliminated new 
competition in building, diminished offensive power, and reversed the 
process of naval expansion which has created the modern super-dread¬ 
noughts. But such an agreement would also have given the British navy 
an undeniable advantage over the American because the former possessed 
three Hood -class ships of 42,000 and 37,000 tons, two of which were newer 
than any of America’s ships. And to replace her old capital ships, the 
United States would have to wait six years longer than had been agreed at 
Washington. Furthermore, the reduction in the size of replacement vessels 
would have meant the substitution of smaller ships for the large, old men- 
of-war, and the parity in capital ships of the two navies would have been 
disturbed. 

It was the question of parity applied to the cruiser field that doomed the 
Geneva Conference. The Washington Conference also would have been 
wrecked if the United States had insisted upon equality in auxiliary craft. 
When Balfour made his famous announcement at Washington accepting 
parity with the United States in battle fleets he confined it to “the battle 
ships themselves and the vessels auxiliary and necessary to a battle fleet.” 47 
Thus the British government interpreted the one-power standard as equality 
“in strength, in offensive power,” with the navy of any other power, plus 
the cruisers necessary to protect trade routes. This policy was enunciated 
by Baldwin in 1924, when he said: “We stand for a One-Power Navy 
sufficiently equipped with cruisers to protect our trade routes, sufficiently 
equipped with bases throughout the world to make our Fleet mobile and 
capable of action wherever the call may come from.” 48 On March 14, 1927, 
Bridgeman restated in these words the principles of British naval policy 
which were to guide him at the approaching conference: “There are special 
circumstances with regard to our Navy which are totally different from 
those of any other country. Our obligation is to maintain a Fleet equal in 

naval strength to that of any other Power, and provide reasonable security 
for safeguarding trade and communications.” 49 

47 See above, p. 130. 

A8 The Times (London), May 3, 1924, p. 17. 
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Therefore, when the United States proposed a total cruiser tonnage 
within which she might build large 10,000-ton vessels and Great Britain 
small ones of 7,500 tons, according to preference, the British contended that 
the American figures for large cruisers represented a huge increase in the 
offensive strength of the battle fleet, went far beyond equality, and gave 
the United States actual superiority. The British consequently demanded 
parity in the number of large, 8-inch-gun “offensive” cruisers. Moreover, 
they argued that “strategic equality” did not affect the problem of the 
number of small cruisers they needed to protect their commercial and 
imperial interests in seas where the American battle fleet did not operate. 

Thus the fundamental cause which prevented agreement between Great 
Britain and the United States lay in their differing views on naval equality. 
Although the two governments agreed that parity was desirable, they could 
not find a formula to achieve it. The British favored, “as a broad guiding 
principle,” naval “equality” between the two great English-speaking nations, 
interpreting that word to mean “strategic equality.” But the Americans 
held that it meant “ton for ton” or “mathematical equality” and insisted 
that “parity must be measured by equal tonnage and should be expressed 
in exact mathematical parity.” In answer to the American argument, 
Lord Balfour asserted that it was not possible to “maintain that equality 
of tonnage means equality of naval strength unless you know among what 
kind of cruisers that tonnage is to be distributed.” If one nation felt that 
it was required to allocate its agreed tonnage to 10,000-ton cruisers, while 
another nation was compelled by its geographical situation to distribute its 
tonnage among vessels of far less fighting efficiency, naval equality would 
not result. “You would have attained,” Balfour continued, “indeed, nu¬ 
merical equality but the substantial equality for which we look, equality 
of sea power in its true sense, would not be attained, and could not be 
attained, by any such arbitrary rule as was laid down.” 50 

This subject of parity was discussed by Winston Churchill, on August 
6, 1927, when he made this statement with regard to the British govern¬ 
ment’s position following the breakdown of the Geneva Conference: 

We hold, on the contrary, that the principle of naval equality must be based, 
not on mere numbers or tonnage, but must take into consideration the quite 
different conditions of the two communities. We feel that our island Empire is de- 
dendent for its inherent and integral existence, and, indeed, for its daily bread, 
upon our power to keep open the paths across the ocean. If those paths could be 
closed at the will of another nation, the united life of the British Empire, and even 
the independence of its various parts, would no longer rest in our own keeping. 
We contend that our position is entirely different from that of a vast self-contained 


b0 The Times (London), August 8, 1927, p. 12. 
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community dwelling in a continent and free from all our European preoccu¬ 
pations. 

Therefore we are not able now—and I hope at no future time—to embody in 
a solemn international agreement any words which would bind us to the principle 
of mathematical parity in naval strength. This is the same position which we took 
up at the Washington Conference six years ago, and which our American friends 
very frankly recognized. ... If the issues which have now been raised at Geneva 
had been raised at Washington, and if not only the battle-fleets but the whole 
cruiser problem had been debated then, and if no recognition had been shown for 
the special and vital needs of the British Empire, the Washington Conference 
would have failed just as the Geneva Conference has done. The doctrine of naval 
equality, if it is to be accepted by us, must take into consideration the whole 
position of the two countries on the sea and their respective risks and vulner¬ 
ability. 51 


Neither strategic equality nor mathematical parity would give practical 
equality. “There is no ‘technical base,' ” writes Charles P. Howland, “for 
establishing ratios of armaments among nations; it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine what type of ships or how many of them are ‘needful' unless there 
is an understanding of the purposes for which they are intended.” In 
other words, geographical, historical, commercial, and political considera¬ 
tions made it inevitable that the purposes of the two fleets would be different. 
Thus, as Howland observes, “at Geneva each side argued for a definition 
of equality or parity which, if accepted, would give it superiority.’ 2 

In the final analysis, however, the Three-Power Conference was not a 
complete failure since it actually paved the way for the relatively successful 
London Conference of 1930. The conflicting proposals and rival conten¬ 
tions of the delegations at Geneva demonstrated that there were differences 
in naval policies that needed adjustment, and that there is no common 
and absolute standard for determining what is necessary for national de¬ 
fense and security. President Coolidge’s invitation limited the conference 
to the consideration of technical aspects of disarmament. But the problem 
of the maritime relations of the British Empire and the United States was 
not capable of solution by experts. In vain did the delegates attempt the 
impossible task of trying to find technical justification for political purposes. 
Nevertheless, when the conference adjourned to continue conversations in 
private, responsible statesmen in both the United States and Great Britain 
could see that failure had necessarily resulted from the method of approach. 
Balfour and MacDonald, Conservative and Labourite, looked forward 
hopefully to the solution of the naval controversy. They had come to realize 


^The Times (London), August 8 , 1927, p. 12. 
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that in pursuing security through peace they could circumvent the technical 
problems of disarmament. Viscount Grey was able to discern the cause 
of failure and to suggest the solution which eventually laid the foundation 
for a more fruitful conference. Six days after the close of the Geneva Con¬ 
ference he wrote: 

The rock on which the Conference was wrecked at Geneva is the theory of 
“parity” between the British and American navies; this theory is working badly, 
and there is every sign that it will cause friction and not harmony between the 
two countries. . . . “Parity,” which is designed to avoid competition, does in fact 
imply rivalry. It means, it is true, that neither country is to have a bigger navy 
than the other; but it also means that each country must have as large a navy as 
the other. It is in fact a state of rivalry between the fleets of the two great Eng¬ 
lish-speaking nations—a condition which is not edifying. . . 

Is it not possible to get back to the axiom on which the British Government 
tacitly acted before the war—that of not taking account of the American Navy 
in calculating the requirements of the British Empire. . . . 

Let me conclude by urging that the better way of approach to the next Arma¬ 
ment Conference will be by way of arbitration and other agreements which rule 
out between the conferring nations the possibility of war. 53 

bZ The Times (London), August 11, 1927, p. 11. 
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THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE OF 1930 

The failure of the Three-Power Conference of 1927 to arrive at an 
Anglo-American understanding based on parity did not in the least affect 
our vital interests, but it did damage our national honor and prestige. Con¬ 
sequently, after the conference the Coolidge administration resolved to 
achieve parity by building up to or surpassing the British limits. The 
superiority of American financial resources made this goal easily achievable 

and the sentiment of the House of Representatives appeared to favor a 
big navy. 

In December 1927, less than five months after the Geneva Conference, 
President Coolidge approved a five-year naval program providing for the 
construction of twenty-six cruisers of 10,000 tons, three aircraft carriers, 
eighteen destroyer leaders, and five fleet submarines. In addition, author¬ 
ization was given for four new battleships to provide for replacements 
permitted by the Washington Treaty. The estimated cost of this project 
ranged from $1,100,000,000 to $1,400,000,00, thus exceeding the Naval Ap¬ 
propriation Act of 1916. The program did not, however, exceed the 5-5-3 
ratio in auxiliary vessels even though the smaller categories were not cov¬ 
ered by the Washington agreement. In his message to Congress, the Presi¬ 
dent stated that this country was willing to enter another naval limitation 
conference, but that any agreement reached should allow for some expansion 
of American naval power. Nevertheless, the project laid before Congress 
on December 12 was protested vigorously; it was, therefore, modified to 
eliminate the authorization for battleships, and the cost of airplane carriers 
was slightly reduced. When sent to the Budget Bureau, the program con¬ 
templated a final expenditure of less than $1,000,000,000 to be spread over 
nine years. 1 

With the United States government about t o embark upon such a great 

1New Ym ' k Times > December 13, 1927, pp. 1-2; ibid., December 14, 1927, p. 20. 
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naval undertaking, the maritime activities of other powers must be noticed. 
Fortunately, in the preceding November, Bridgeman had announced that, 
in the light of the situation disclosed at the Geneva Naval Conference, 
Britain would build only one of the three cruisers scheduled for 1927-28. 
He emphasized that Britain did not intend to enter into building competi¬ 
tion with any other country and warned Englishmen and Americans to be 
careful not to talk as if they were rivals, or as if there were any possibility 
of war between the two powers. As the First Lord of the Admiralty said: 
“Do not let us watch with a jealous eye every battleship which is planned, 
but let us maintain our desire for peace with the firm determination not to 
build anything more than is required for our own defense.” 2 These pro¬ 
nouncements made a favorable impression in the United States, and en¬ 
couraged the Anglophile elements and religious and pacifist organizations 
to object strenuously to the American naval bill, which they considered a 
threat to international peace and incompatible with the Kellogg Note of 
December 28 suggesting the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy. 

However, much of the salutary effect of the reduction in the British 
program of cruiser building was dissipated by Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
announcement on June 30, 1928, of an Anglo-French compromise on naval 
armaments. It will be recalled that in the early Preparatory Commission 
sessions there were conflicts regarding the method of restricting naval 
armament. While Great Britain and the United States argued for the 
category system of limitation, the French bloc favored the flexible global 
method. In the third session of the Preparatory Commission, Paul-Boncour 
proposed a compromise which would assign to each nation a total displace¬ 
ment to be divided among categories of ships by specified tonnage. 3 At the 
time, the proposal was unacceptable to the United States and Great Britain. 
But in notes of the Marquess of Crewe to Briand of June 28 and July 28, 
1928, the British and French governments agreed that the limitations which 
the disarmament conference would have to determine would deal with 
four classes of warships: 

(1.) Capital ships, i£., ships over 10,000 tons or with guns of more than 8-inch 
calibre. 

(2.) Aircraft carriers of over 10,000 tons. 

(3.) Surface vessels of or below 10,000 tons armed with guns of more than 
6-inch and up to 8-inch calibre. 

(4.) Ocean-going submarines, i.e., over 600 tons. 4 

2 New Yor\ Times , December 10, 1927, p. 3. 

3 See above, pp. 83-84. 

4 Papers Regarding the Limitation of Naval Armaments , Parliamentary Papers, Mis¬ 
cellaneous no. 6 (London, 1928), Cmd. 3211, no. 19, pp. 26-27. 
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Copies of this agreement were communicated to Washington, Rome, 
and Tokyo, and not until later did the British release the information that 
they had made concessions to the French in regard to trained reserves. 
The compromise was welcomed in Paris and interpreted in political and 
journalistic circles as being “a return to the close entente between Prance 
and Great Britain which existed before the war,” and “as a sort of ‘unified 
command’ of the naval and military forces of the two countries.” The 
French believed that the whole problem of European peace had been 
simplified and success assured for the work of the Preparatory Commission. 

Nevertheless, this compromise had unfavorable political repercussions. 
It was severely criticized in England by the Labour and the Liberal parties, 
whose members were convinced that it was “sheer madness” to antagonize 
America. And the agreement was unacceptable to the United States and 
to Italy. At the Three-Power Conference the American delegation had 
insisted upon the greatest number of 10,000-ton cruisers within their total 
assigned tonnage, and had opposed leaving unlimited the number of cruisers 
armed with 6-inch guns. Upon these latter the compromise placed no 
ceiling; instead, it imposed restrictions “only on types peculiarly suitable to 
American needs.” Moreover, the United States was opposed to considering 
600-ton submarines as a distinct category. American naval opinion, aban¬ 
doning the point of view maintained at the Washington Conference, now 
favored the abolition of submarines by international agreement, or, failing 
this, they recommended their limitation in either tonnage or numbers. 

The United States government formally communicated its disapproval 

of the Anglo-French compromise on September 28, 1928. It contended 

that, since the Washington Treaty had regulated capital ships and aircraft 

carriers, the Preparatory Commission would have to consider only the last 

two categories, so far as the signatories of that international agreement were 

concerned. The position of the United States was that any limitation of 

naval armaments, to be effective, should apply to all classes of combatant 

vessels. But the Anglo-French agreement provided for no restriction of 

6-inch-gun cruisers, destroyers, or submarines of 600 tons or less. Although 

it could not accept the compromise as a basis for limitation of its own 

armaments, the United States was prepared to consider the principle of 

transfer of tonnage from one class to the other, and was ready to entertain 

such a proposal from the British government. 5 In the meantime, the 

Japanese government accepted the terms of the Anglo-French compromise 

as a basis for discussion. 6 Thus, at last, the three great naval powers were 

agreed on the limitation of tonnage by categories and on a certain percentage 
of transfer from class to class. 

PP- 34-38. *lbid. y pp. 38-39. " 
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Nevertheless, the Anglo-French understanding was widely censured in 
the United States, where it was regarded as an attempt by two powers to 
settle important disarmament issues that affected the naval status of other 
countries. Viscount Cecil considered it “an unfortunate piece of diplomacy 
and, . . . taken with the failure of the Geneva Conference in 1927 and our 
reception of the Kellogg Pact, it produced for the time a certain tension in 
Anglo-American relations which was very undesirable.” 7 There were, 
however, no insuperable political obstacles to be overcome, no dangerous 
clashes in the national policies of the two nations. 

Meanwhile, on January 21, 1928, the British government had officially 
announced that, in addition to the deletion, already promised, of two of the 
three cruisers belonging to the 1927 schedule, the program, as set forth in 
the White Paper of July 27, 1925, would be further modified by the elimina¬ 
tion of one of the three cruisers Britain was to begin building in 1928. 
Thus three ships of that type had been deleted from the full program. 8 

These actions on the part of England were matched by the United 
States. In February the chairman of the House Naval Committee an¬ 
nounced that the bill presented to Congress the previous November would 
be withdrawn. A subsequent measure, which passed the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives on March 18, 1928, provided for fifteen cruisers of 10,000 tons 
with 8-inch guns and only one aircraft carrier. In the event of an inter¬ 
national agreement for the further limitation of naval armaments, the 
President was authorized and empowered to suspend in whole or in part 
any of the naval construction authorized under the act. While the House 
was considering this bill, Sir Austen Chamberlain’s government refrained 
from suggesting further discussion of naval disarmament, because such 
an approach might have been interpreted as an attempt at interference with 
Congress. At the same time, Chamberlain was confident that he could 
make proposals which would place Anglo-American friendship on a firm 
footing. He also knew that he would be supported by public opinion. 

Since the failure of the Three-Power Conference, pressure had been 
growing in England for the conclusion of an arbitration treaty with the 
United States which would substantially solve the problem of naval 
limitation. Viscount Cecil and James L. Garvin, editor of the Observer, 
were in the vanguard of those who refused to admit that the failure of 
the Geneva negotiations reflected an implacable struggle of the two coun¬ 
tries for predominant naval power. Cecil, using the London Times as 
his mouthpiece, suggested that Great Britain let it be known that she 

7 Cecil, A Great Experiment , p. 194. 

8 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons , fifth series, vol. 213, col. 845 (Feb¬ 
ruary 15, 1928). 
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would be quite willing to discuss the whole question of belligerents’ rights 

at sea, and was equally prepared to consider schemes for international 

arbitration and oudawry of war. Garvin, writing in the Observer , asked: 

“Why do not the advocates of peace in every country concern themselves 

more directly, systematically and intensely with the abolition of war instead 

of partial temporary abatement of the means of war?” He asserted that 

Britain could not hope to use her own fleet to support any purpose of the 

League without thorough assurance of United States approval. Therefore 

Garvin urged his compatriots to take a path similar to that of Senators 

Borah and Capper and of Aristide Briand in their appeal for treaties out¬ 
lawing war. 9 


At the same time, enlightened American and British opinion genuinely 
desired to bridge the gulf between the two nations. Charles P. Howland, 
in an article in the Yale Review for July 1928, 10 pointed out that the positions 
of the British Commonwealth and of the United States were too different 
and varied geographically for the problem of their relations on the sea to 
be susceptible of solution by experts. In his opinion the problem was a 
political one, and once essential agreement was reached in that sphere the 
experts could reduce armaments to the minimum required for policing 
the seas against outlaw raiders. He stated that if the United States would 
recognize the right of the world organized under the League of Nations to 
punish an aggressor, Great Britain might be brought to agree to the free¬ 
dom of the seas in private wars. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain made clear the conciliatory attitude of his gov¬ 
ernment in a speech on Anglo-American friendship on January 27, 1929. 
Pointing out that parity as between the naval forces of Great Britain and 
the United States had been freely acknowledged, he declared: “It is an 
admission which we have never made to any other nation, which we 
should have made to no other nation.” He believed that such differences 
as had occurred were not in matters of principle, but stemmed from the 
attempt to apply parity “to the very different circumstances and needs of 
our two countries.” Chamberlain added: “The problem is to find some 
equation by which we can measure naval strength so that that parity which 
both nations desire may be reached, and reached at a level which indi¬ 
cates not an increase in the armaments of the world but a reduction.” 11 

An unofficial suggestion of an equation came from Allen W. Dulles of 
the American delegation on the Preparatory Commission. Writing in the 
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January 1929 number of Foreign Affairs, Dulles advocated that within the 
cruiser class both Great Britain and the United States should make con¬ 
cessions in order to bridge the gap between their two points of view. Thus 
England might abandon its demand that America restrict its cruiser force 
chiefly to ships of the small type. “On the other hand, the United States 
might properly be asked to consider the British claim that the use by the 
United States of its cruiser tonnage for the construction of the larger eight- 
inch gun cruisers would give combat superiority even though there were 
tonnage equality; that is, parity of combat strength and not alone parity 
of tonnage should be considered.” Dulles suggested that in ships of this 
class “an effort might be made to arrive at substantial combat parity by 
estimating six-inch gun cruisers ‘at a discount’ for the purposes of naval 
limitation.” 12 

In his inaugural address of March 4, 1929, President Hoover referred 
to the proposed treaty for the renunciation of war, and stated that “its 
acceptance should pave the way to greater limitation of armament, the 
offer of which we sincerely extend to the world.” 13 Seven weeks after the 
inauguration, on April 22, 1929, Hugh Gibson proposed in the Preparatory 
Commission consideration of a “method of estimating equivalent naval 
values which takes account of other factors than displacement tonnage 
alone.” He then officially announced: 

In order to arrive at a basis of comparison in the case of categories in which 
there are marked variations as to unit characteristics, it might be desirable, in ar¬ 
riving at a formula for estimating equivalent tonnage, to consider certain factors 
which will produce these variations, such as age, unit displacement, and calibre of 
gun. 14 

This “yardstick” formula permitted the comparison of two types of 
fleets, and acted as “the blast which dislodged the key log in the jam. 

The United States and Great Britain could each now have the kind of fleet 
it desired, and approximate equality in combat or offensive power would 
be reached. The former could have a larger number of big cruisers, while 
the latter could have more small cruisers and a higher total tonnage. 

This proposition was noted with much interest by the British govern¬ 
ment. Baldwin endorsed Gibson’s proposal in the House of Commons an 
Sir Austen Chamberlain stated that His Majesty’s Government attache 
great importance to the possibilities opened up through the greater elasticity 

12 Allen W. Dulles, “The Threat of Anglo-American Naval Rivalry,” Foreign Affairs* 

7:179-180 (January 1929). 

lz New YorJt Times , March 5, 1929, p. 6. 

14 Minutes of the Sixth Session (First Part), p. 57; see above, pp. 83-84. 

15 Williams, Disarmament , p. 182. 
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given by the suggestions for the adjustment of the agreed naval strengths 
to the different circumstances of the two powers. 10 The Preparatory Com¬ 
mission adjourned the first part of its sixth session in order to give the 
naval powers an opportunity to discuss the new declaration of policy among 
themselves. 

The American pronouncement at Geneva cleared the atmosphere on 
both sides of the Atlantic. President Hoover, taking advantage of the 
situation, used his Memorial Day address to define the relationship which, 
in his opinion, existed between the Kellogg-Briand Pact and the general 
question of limitation and reduction of armaments. For the Pact to be 
fully effective, it was necessary that the nations of the world “clothe faith 
and idealism with action.” As he observed: 


To arrive at any agreement through which we can, marching in company 
with our brother nations, secure a reduction of armament, but at the same time 
maintain a just preparedness for the protection of our peoples we must find a 
rational yardstick with which to make reasonable comparisons of their naval 
units and ours and thus maintain an agreed relativity. 17 


Despite the great hopes that this proposal aroused, it was found ex¬ 
tremely difficult if not impossible of application, and eventually had to be 
abandoned. Moreover, the premises on which it was based—an attempt 
to measure with exactitude the fighting capacities of fleets—suggested “a 
state of mind calculated to nullify completely the value of any limitation 
and reduction of naval armaments that might be achieved by this 
method. 18 It indicated, however, that President Hoover was determined 
that in a future conference the ratio between the strengths of various fleets 
should be reached by common agreement without regard to the strength 
of existing naval forces. Because the United States’ naval strength was 
far inferior to Great Britain s in number and tonnage of cruisers built, it 
was obvious that the standard to be taken as a basis for limitation could 
not be existing naval strength. But once the principle of the “rational 
yardstick” was accepted by Great Britain, it would necessarily have to serve 
all the naval powers participating in a conference. 

Finally, a change of government in England in the summer of 1929 
assisted in the solution of the naval problem. Ramsay MacDonald formed 
his second Labour Cabinet on June 7, and soon afterwards it was rumored 
that he intended to visit Washington to confer with the new President on 


24 ™ P ^ amentary Debates > House of Commons , fifth series, vol. 227, col. 856 (April 
11 New Yor\ Times , May 31, 1929, p. 4. 

H nnSn Va w ii^ ngCly ’ J ^ Polltics °f N *val Disarmament , translated by H. V. Rhodes 
(London: Williams and Norgate, 1932), p. 80. 
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Anglo-American relations in general and the problem of naval armaments 
in particular. The Labour party favored governmental retrenchment on 
armaments, which opened the possibility of expenditure of the resulting 
surplus upon instruments of progress and upon social services. 19 The out¬ 
look appeared hopeful indeed, for the new American administration and 
the new British government were able to “revisualize the whole problem 
through new spectacles.” In the words of Giovanni Engely, “it was only 
human and inevitable that, while there remained in power, both in the 
United States and in Great Britain, the same persons who had taken part, 
direct or indirect, in the Three-Power Conference of Geneva, they, in spite 
of all their good will, should fall back into the positions they took up be¬ 
fore.” 20 Although the idea of a visit to Washington by MacDonald was 
greeted with enthusiasm on both sides of the Atlantic, it was decided, 
following an exchange of diplomatic views on the subject, that this trip 
should be undertaken after the two countries had agreed substantially on 
the naval problem. Then the journey would represent a “symbol of a 
consummated preliminary understanding.” 

Consequently, throughout the summer of 1929 the British Prime Min¬ 
ister held a series of conversations with the newly appointed American 
Ambassador to London, Charles G. Dawes, who had been entrusted with 
the special mission of preparing the ground for agreement on limitation 
of naval armament. Several letters written by MacDonald to Dawes con¬ 
tained the former’s reaction to previous discussions. The texts of these 
letters were communicated to the State Department and then to the Chief 
Executive, who took an active part in guiding the course of the conver¬ 
sations. 21 This informal and confidential exchange of views between Mac¬ 
Donald and Hoover, which culminated in talks in Washington in October, 
permitted the heads of the two governments to reach a preliminary agree¬ 
ment to facilitate the work of a later five-power conference. 

Difficulties similar to those arising from the secrecy which cloaked the 
negotiations of the Anglo-French naval compromise of the preceding year 
were now avoided by concurrently informing the French, Italian, and 
Japanese Ambassadors in Washington and London of the progress of the 
Dawes-MacDonald conversations, and by the publication of semi-officia 

communiques in the London Times. 

These discussions were confined exclusively to the limitation of nava 

19 L. T. Hobhouse, Liberalism (New York, 1911), pp. 225-226. 

20 Engely, Politics , p. 80. , 

21 Department of State, “Disarmament and Other Special Subjects Dealt with J j 
D ivision of Western European Affairs, 1929-1933” (manifold copy found in a 
College Library), p. 15. 
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armaments, thus eliminating the complicated issue of the freedom of the 
seas. Very early an agreement was reached on the question of parity be¬ 
tween the two fleets. This was a desideratum, for after the Washington 
Conference the United States had insisted that her right to parity with 
Great Britain must not be questioned. But throughout the twenties suc¬ 
cessive British governments, and in general the entire Conservative party, 
while not denying theoretical parity, were against acceptance of the prin¬ 
ciple of mathematical parity, for they contended that the defense of the 
British Empire demanded a superiority in cruisers. 

Early in the Dawes-MacDonald conversations the United States govern¬ 
ment was requested to furnish Britain with the American formula for 
arriving at equivalent tonnage, but our officials held that it was essential 
first to agree on maximum total tonnages before discussing technical details, 
including the yardstick formula. 22 The British apparently had assumed 
that this criterion would permit liberal discounts that would materially 
affect the total tonnages, but the United States maintained that the yard¬ 
stick, to fulfill its purpose, must not be applied in a manner that would 
make it difficult for the ordinary citizen of either country to understand. 23 

Nevertheless, on June 20 7 he Times stated that in naval circles the 

amplified version of the American plan for the valuation of fighting 

strength was said to be 300,000 tons of cruiser tonnage for the United States 

and 350,000 tons for Great Britain, on the theory that two 6,000-ton vessels 

with 6-inch guns would equal one 10,000-ton ship with 8-inch armament. 

The actual yardstick was, of course, much more complicated and it would 

have to stand comparison with, and adjustment by, the standards of other 

Admiralties, but it certainly provided for parity in strength by allowing 

some disparity in tonnages. 21 Both governments eventually agreed that the 

yardstick was best suited to the measurement of cruiser strength, and for 

other categories they were willing to accept mutual parity in actual dis¬ 
placement tonnage. 

Finally, our government insisted that any naval agreement would have 

to cover all categories, and that we would make any settlement relating to 

one class of ships dependent on an ultimate solution of the remaining 
questions. 

From time to time during the course of the Dawes-MacDonald con¬ 
versations the British and American publics, and in fact the world, were 
informed of the progress of the negotiations. In speaking at the Pilgrims* 
Dinner in London on June 18, Dawes allayed Japanese fears by stating 

22 Dcpartment of State, “Disarmament,” p. 19. 

™lbid. 

2A The Times (London), June 20, 1929, p. 16. 
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th<it agreement on the limitation and reduction of naval armamefits con¬ 
cerned the five great naval powers and that Great Britain and the United 
States had no intention of presenting a fait accompli to the world. King 
George V, in a speech of July 2, expressed the hope of his government that 
an early reduction of armaments of all nations might be accomplished. 

Subsequent actions by Hoover and MacDonald were encouraging. On 
July 23 Hoover moved to check increasing military costs in the United 
States through a revision of the army budget. He reminded the American 
people that our position was modified by the Kellogg Pact and pointed 
out that the current expenditure for the army and navy constituted the 
largest military budget of any nation in the world, although there was 
less real danger of war than at any time in more than half a century. 25 On 
the following day MacDonald informed the House of Commons that the 
British government had decided to suspend work on the cruisers Surrey 
and Northumberland, to cancel the order for the building of the submarine 
depot ship Maidstone and two submarines, and to decelerate all construc¬ 
tion before the autumn. These decisions were justified on the ground that 
the Anglo-American conversations were progressing satisfactorily. The 
British government had accepted the principle of equality between the 
fleets of Great Britain and the United States. Moreover, England was 
determined that no disagreement over technicalities was to be allowed 
to stand in the way of cementing Anglo-American friendship. 26 President 
Hoover, in the same spirit, simultaneously announced suspension of work 
on three 10,000-ton cruisers until final agreement on parity was reached. 
MacDonald had introduced the principle of equality with the explanation 
that its consummation meant that Great Britain and the United States 
henceforth were not to compete in armament as potential opponents, but 
to cooperate as friends in its reduction. 27 

The MacDonald Labour Government was anxious to settle this issue, 
and did not hesitate to give assurances on the question. By July 26 an 
understanding had been reached on equality in combatant strength, and it 
was agreed “that this parity should be separately by categories of capital 
ships, aircraft carriers, destroyers, cruisers and submarines.” 28 On August 15 
the State Department telegraphed Ambassador Dawes as follows: 

Parity from our point of view is not only an essential element in our negotia¬ 
tions but we believe it to be the underlying reform in the relations of our two 

2: 'New Yor\ Times , July 24, 1929, p. 1. 

26 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, fifth series, vol. 230, col. 1306 (July 
24, 1929). 

21 New Yor ^ Times , July 25, 1929, p. 1. 

28 Department of State, “Disarmament,” pp. 17-18, citing telegram no. 192, July 26, 
1929, to London. 
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countries from which we hope the greatest future benefits will be obtained. 

It relieves the atmosphere from the psychology of potential war and transforms it 
into one of friendly agreement. So long as both countries understand they are 
not to outbuild each other, the incentive to build is removed. It is a practical 
method of inculcating among the people at large of both countries the spirit which 
the Prime Minister described ... as being his own attitude toward the United 
States. The Prime Minister can see that from this standpoint parity must not 
only be substantially real but must be recognizable as such by the people of both 
countries. It must not be a matter of such difficult technique that each people will 
think the other is outwitting it. For this reason we can never get very far away 
from the quantitative aspect which has hitherto been used in such negotiations. 2 ’’ 


The friendly atmosphere in which the discussions were proceeding in¬ 
dicated that the gulf between the two governments appeared not too wide 
to be bridged. As capital ship and aircraft carrier status had been fixed 
by the Washington Treaty of 1922, Hoover suggested that these categories 
required no further discussion as to relative combatant strength. 30 Never¬ 
theless, MacDonald advanced the former British plan for a reduction in 
the size of capital ships from 35,000 to 25,000 tons and a decrease in their 
maximum gun caliber from 16 to 13 inches, together with an increase from 
twenty to twenty-six years in their length of service. Naturally, these 
provisions would have resulted in a reduction of the capital-ship tonnage 
assigned each power. But the government of the United States, traditionally 
favoring large units, was opposed to a reduction in the displacement of 
such vessels. We did propose, however, a holiday in that category until 
the end of 1936, and on September 17, 1929, President Hoover suggested 
reducing the total number of capital ships by scrapping certain of the older 
vessels which normally would have been replaced. 31 

No difficulty arose in the conversations over the destroyer and submarine 
categories. Because the United States had a considerable superiority in 
both, we readily assented, “subject to reaching an agreement on other 
questions, to scrapping excess destroyers, except submarines, down to the 
British level either at present or by 1936. 32 As to undersea craft, both 
governments were agreed on the necessity of striving to eliminate their use 
in war. An effort was to be made to outlaw the use of submarines by 
international agreement. 33 In a letter to Prime Minister MacDonald, Presi- 


^Department of State, “Disarmament,” 
15, to London. 

30 Department of Slate, “Disarmament,” 
London. 

* l lbid. y pp. 29-30, citing telegram no. 250 

32 Department of State, “Disarmament,” 
London. 

"Ibid. 


pp. 18-19, citing telegram no. 217, August 
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dent Hoover proposed an aggregate tonnage limitation of 150,000 tons on 
destroyers and of from 50,000 to 75,000 tons on submarines. 

But the crux of the Anglo-American naval problem was the cruiser 
category. Only a genuine desire and determined effort on both sides to 
overcome the obstacle presented by it assured the success of the negotiations. 
It will be recalled that the yardstick had at first been hailed as a possible 
means of solving the problem. But a wide divergence of opinion between 
the two governments as to how that criterion should be applied led the 
American government to conclude that the only method of reaching an 
understanding was to ascertain the minimum cruiser requirements of the 
British government and thereafter to work out a total for the United States 
which might be considered as “parity.” Late in July, MacDonald placed 
Britain’s cruiser requirements at fifteen large and forty-five small cruisers, 
amounting to some 376,000 tons. These figures were not acceptable to 
the American government, for they involved new construction of at least 
225,000 tons by the United States to achieve equality. 34 

Our country undertook, therefore, to persuade the British to scale down 
their requirements. A deadlock at this period was probably avoided by 
Prime Minister MacDonald’s specific and repeated assurances that his nation 
was prepared to concede superiority to the United States in large 8-inch-gun 
cruisers. On August 6 Ambassadors Dawes and Gibson telegraphed the 
State Department that in answer to a question whether Great Britain was 
prepared to grant the United States material preponderance in large cruisers, 
MacDonald had replied “in the most definite terms that so far as the two 
countries were concerned, he would have no hesitation in this and that, no 
matter how many of these ships we built, he would not feel obliged to 
modify his building program.” 30 On August 9 Dawes was able to report 
a new minimum for Great Britain—namely, fifteen large and thirty-five 
small cruisers, totaling 339,000 tons. 36 Notwithstanding repeated American 
urging, the British refused to go below these figures. 

Consequently, after August 9, 1929, the problem remained of determining 
the American cruiser strength on the basis of the August 9 minimum. 
President Hoover, therefore, asked the General Board of the United States 
Navy for its opinion as to the smallest number of 8-inch-gun cruisers which 
this country could accept. The board estimated our requirements at twenty- 
one cruisers mounting 8-inch guns, which would total 210,000 tons, and 
fifteen with 6-inch guns, totaling 105,000 ton s. __ 

34 Department of State, “Disarmament,” pp. 33-34, citing telegram no. 196, July 31, 

to London. , 

35 Department of State, “Disarmament,” pp. 34-35, citing telegram no. 223, Augus , 

from London. 

z Q Ibid. } p. 35, citing telegram no. 228, August 9, from London. 
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MacDonald’s government, however, was unwilling for the United 
States to have more than eighteen cruisers of 10,000 tons, for a greater 
number would give our fleet a superiority in combat power in violation 
of the principle of parity. Moreover, such American demands would have 
repercussions in Japan, where there was insistence upon a ratio of 10-7 in 
large cruisers. 

On September 3 Prime Minister MacDonald announced to the Assembly 

of the League of Nations that seventeen of the twenty points in the Anglo- 

American plan for a naval understanding had been settled. This agreement, 

he insisted, was only a preliminary to the convocation of a naval conference 

between the five great naval powers. Two weeks later the British Prime 

Minister informed the French, Italian, and Japanese governments that they 

would be invited to attend a conference on the limitation and reduction of 

naval armaments to be held in London commencing on January 22 or 23. 

His departure for the United States on September 28, therefore, was a 

virtual announcement to the world that the two governments were prepared 

to enter a five-power conference with practically all fundamental issues 
between them settled. 

This visit of Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald to President Herbert 
Hoover, October 4 to 10, 1929, was a personal triumph for him and a 
splendid stroke of democratic statesmanship. It had as its chief purpose the 
making of personal contacts which would be fruitful in promoting friendly 
and frank relations between the two countries. In the previous year the 
signing of the Kellogg-Briand Pact had created a new situation, for doubts 
and fears which might have been justified before the agreement had been 
made were now presumed to have disappeared. The two countries were, 
therefore, ready to approach old historical problems from a new perspective. 

On the assumption that war between these English-speaking nations had 

been eliminated, settlement of the outstanding differences between them 

had become possible. Hoover and MacDonald agreed that, “in view of the 

security afforded by the Peace Pact, we have been able to end, we trust 

forever, all competitive building between ourselves with the risk of war and 

the waste of public money involved, by agreeing to a parity of fleets, 
category by category.” 37 

Speaking before the United States Senate on October 7, Prime Minister 
MacDonald dramatically referred to the parity issue in these words: 


There can be no war, nay, more: it is absolu tely impossible, if you and we do 

^Department of State, Proceedings of the London Naval Conference of 1930, Pub- 
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our duty in making the peace effective, that any section of our army, whether 
land, or sea, or air, can ever again come into hostile conflict. 

Think upon that when we face many of our own problems—problems of 
jealousy, problems of fear, problems that the young and rising and successful gen¬ 
eration put into the hearts of the old generation. They all disappear, and in 
virtue of the fact that they have disappeared we have met together and we have 
said “What is all this bother about parity?” 

Parity? Take it, without reserve, heaped up and flowing over. That was the 
only condition under which competitive armaments could be stopped, and we 
could create a public psychology which could pursue the fruitful and successful 
avenues of peaceful cooperation. 38 

In long informal conversations during the summer the two statesmen 
clarified and adjusted their points of view. They agreed that the only 
important difference between them was whether the United States should 
have twenty-one large cruisers, or whether, as the British government 
suggested, it should have eighteen, with additional smaller cruisers totaling 
30,000 tons to make up for the three cut off the program. This minor 
difference they considered insufficient to block a general treaty. 

Therefore the British invitation to the London Conference, 39 dispatched 
on October 6, 1929, to the French, Italian, and Japanese ambassadors to the 
Court of St. James, notified them that the informal conversations between 
Britain and the United States had reached a stage at which it was possible 
to say that there was no point outstanding of such serious importance as to 
prevent an agreement. They had agreed that the principle of parity in 
each of the several categories be adopted, and that such equality be reached 
by December 31, 1936. On the question of battleship strength it had been 
decided that, “subject to the assent of other signatory powers, it would be 
desirable to reconsider the battleship replacement programmes provided for 
in the Washington Treaty of 1922 with the view of diminishing the amount 
of replacement construction implied under that treaty.” Since both govern¬ 
ments desired to secure the total abolition of submarines, this matter hardly 
gave rise to discussions during the recent conversations. There remained 
only the problem of adapting the agreement to include Japan. Thus during 
the summer and autumn of 1929 the way had been thoroughly paved for 
the London Naval Conference of the following winter. 

Related to the preliminary Anglo-American conversations, and of sig¬ 
nificance in the preparatory background of the Conference, was the Shearer 
incident of the late summer and autumn of 1929. On August 21 William 
B. Shearer filed suit against the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, and the American 


38 New Yor\ Times , October 8, 1929, p. 2. 
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Boveri Electric Corporation for $257,655 as the balance due him for alleged 
services in organizing and conducting a publicity campaign for the benefit 
of their business and financial interests. Since these companies had been 
engaged in constructing warships for the United States government, Presi¬ 
dent Hoover became interested, and on September 6 he issued a public 
statement warning the firms in question that, unless they could show an 
entirely different situation from that which was implied in the suit, the 
government would be compelled to consider measures to free the country 
of such influences. Although admitting that every citizen had the right 
to express his opinion and to engage in open propaganda, Hoover declared 
that it was obviously against the public interest for those who had a share 
in the construction of naval vessels to attempt secretly to influence public 
opinion or public officials by propaganda in favor of large armaments. 

During the preceding year Shearer had gained zealous support for 
increased armament, and had been a severe critic of all efforts of the Amer¬ 
ican government to secure international agreement for the reduction of 
naval arms. Hoover made his statement publicly so that there could be 
“no misapprehension of my determination that our present international 
negotiations shall not be interfered with from such sources and through 
such methods. Hoover s warning, followed by a senatorial investigation 
of Shearer’s activities, helped to create a favorable state of opinion for the 
international meeting and to mobilize public sentiment against interference 
with the disarmament movement by private interests. 


The Conference 

The chief purpose of the London Naval Conference of 1930 was to 
transform the process of naval armament from a method of competition 
to one of mutual agreement and limitation. Economy was only a by¬ 
product of such an end, while the avowed aim was “to remove the secrecy, 
the rivalry, the mutual irritation” which inevitably attend such competition, 
and to leave each nation free to provide adequately for its defense without 
becoming a source of worry and suspicion to its neighbors. 41 

The importance President Hoover attached to the success of the con¬ 
ference is indicated by the character and prestige of the men sent to London. 

ecretary of State Henry L. Stimson headed the delegation, which was 
composed of Ambassador Charles G. Dawes, Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., Dw ight W. Morrow, Hugh S. Gibson, and Senators 

York Times, September 7, 1929, pp. 1-2. ' 
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David A. Reed of Pennsylvania and Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas. 
Their prime objectives were: 

1. To cooperate with the delegations in terminating naval competition by 
limiting all classes of warships; 

2. To assure equality of naval strength for the United States with Great 
Britain; 

3. To arrange a satisfactory relation between our Navy and that of the Jap¬ 
anese; 

4. To bring about reductions in tonnage wherever practicable. 42 

At the opening of the conference our delegation made no statement of 
its position or of the needs of its country, beyond reference to the agreement 
for parity in naval power between England and the United States. After 
negotiations with the British and Japanese which clarified the limits of 
possible agreement, the American delegates suggested that the comparatively 
insignificant difference in the British and American cruiser tonnage of 
24,000 tons be reduced to 12,000 tons. Originally in that category the United 
States had insisted upon a tonnage of 315,000 tons as against 339,000 for 
Great Britain. But in return for abandoning three large cruisers, the 
Americans demanded 327,000 tons, which would reduce the difference in 
the respective classes to only 12,000 tons. Of the larger cruisers armed with 
8-inch guns Great Britain would have fifteen and the United States eighteen, 
an advantage to the latter of 30,000 tons. But in the smaller cruisers armed 
with 6-inch guns Great Britain was to have an advantage of 42,000 tons. 
However, in order to ensure exact equality of opportunity, the United States 
delegation suggested that each country should have the option of duplicat¬ 
ing the cruiser fleet of the other. Thus England would have the option of 
reducing its total of small cruisers or increasing the number of larger ones 
from fifteen to eighteen so as to give it an aggregate tonnage of 327,000 
tons, the exact amount demanded by the United States. On the other 
hand, America would have the choice of reducing the number of its large 
cruisers from eighteen to fifteen, or increasing the total of small ones so 
as to give it 339,000 tons and parity with British demands. 43 

In battleships, Stimson suggested a reduction in numbers sufficient to 
equalize the two fleets in 1931 instead of in 1942. Likewise he suggested 
equality in displacement in destroyers and aircraft carriers, and in sub¬ 
marines “the lowest tonnage possible.” The American representative re¬ 
marked that we would “gladly agree to a total abolition of submarines, if 
it is possible to obtain the consent of all five powers to such a proposition. 

42 London Naval Conference, 1930, p. 48. u • f 

43 London Naval Conference, 1930, p. 18, statements to the press by the chairman ot 
the American delegation, Henry L. Stimson, London, February 6, 1930. 
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In any event, he suggested that the operation of undersea craft be according 
to the same rules of international law as surface vessels so that they would 
not attack without providing for the safety of passengers and crew. 44 

In making his suggestion Stimson was attempting to solve the problem 
of the relation between Japanese and American naval power for all cat¬ 
egories. Differing ratios of naval strength were to be devised for every 
class of ship. At the same time, because the French and Italian naval 
problems were not directly the concern of the United States, our delegates 
did not consider it appropriate to make suggestions to the representatives 
of France and Italy, although they did feel that the settlement of the Franco- 
Italian problem was essential to the final agreement. 

Our delegates refrained from discussing any further details, and they 
expressed the opinion that the announcement of hypothetical figures by 
others was calculated only to provoke argument.” 45 

If the London Conference had been confined to the adjustment of 

Anglo-American differences it would have lasted only a few weeks, for 

agreement between the Americans and British was reached as early as 

February 27. But the Japanese problem in the Pacific and the Franco- 

Italian rivalry in the Mediterranean kept the conference in session for three 
months. 


The principal difficulty which prevented an early agreement, so far as 
the United States was concerned, arose from the Japanese demand for a 
more favorable ratio in the 8-inch-gun category. Since the primary requis¬ 
ite for the success of the naval conference appeared to be an Anglo-American 
understanding on the question of cruisers, Great Britain and the United 
States considered it necessary to hold extensive preliminary discussions. 
Japan, it was thought, when faced by a united front of the two great naval 
powers at London, would be forced to modify her demands. During the 
summer of 1929 Dawes kept the Japanese Ambassador in London, Tsuneo 
Matsudaira, informed of the progress of the naval conversations with the 
British. The Japanese representative thus had an opportunity to state that 
his government favored reduction in the displacement of capital ships from 
35,000 to 25,000 tons, and opposed the abolition of submarines. On August 
12 he informed Dawes that Japan would ask for a 10-7 ratio in categories 
other than capital ships. 40 It was the belief of the American government 
that the latter request was likely to impede the success of the conference. 
In view ot Article 19 of the Washington Treaty, providing for the mainten- 

44 London Naval Conference , 1930, p. 19. 

45 London Naval Conference, 1930, p. 19. 

46 Department of State, “Disarmament,” p. 
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ance of the military status quo in the Pacific, a 10—7 ratio would have 
meant the increase of Japan’s strength beyond the needs of defense. Secre¬ 
tary Stimson answered that the 5-3 ratio as originally proposed at Wash¬ 
ington by the United States was intended to cover all categories of com¬ 
batant ships and had been accepted by Baron Kato of Japan in the second 
plenary session of the conference. 47 

On their way to the London Conference the Japanese delegates, headed 
by Reijio Wakutsuki, stopped in Washington to confer with American 
authorities. In two meetings of December 17 and 19 the Japanese outlined 
the position that they intended to take at London. They gave notice that, 
on the basis of eighteen large cruisers for the United States, they would 
expect to add 20,000 tons to their existing total of 106,000 tons in this 
class. They were willing to maintain their existing submarine strength of 
75,000 tons; this figure, however, Stimson regarded as unduly high. 48 

At the conference the Japanese were prepared to accept our proposal 
for a capital-ship holiday and for immediate scrapping of one of their battle¬ 
ships. Their demand, however, for a flat 10 per cent ratio in 8-inch-gun 
cruisers was firmly rejected by the American delegation, which warned 
that insistence on such a ratio could lead only to disruption of the meeting 
and to a demand in the United States for the termination of those provis¬ 
ions of the Washington Treaty which forbade the building of fortifications 
at Manila. On March 13 William R. Castle, the American Ambassador 
to Japan, was instructed to say to the Japanese Foreign Minister: “We have 
gone to the limit to accommodate Japan. ... It is impossible to agree to a 
70 per cent ratio in eight inch gun cruisers, because Great Britain and our 
Senate would not agree. We can go no further.” 49 

Not until April 2, after days of uncertainty when rejection had appeared 
almost certain, was the news finally received that the Japanese government 
was prepared to accept a 10-6 ratio in 8-inch-gun cruisers, 10-7 in 6-inch- 
gun cruisers and destroyers, and parity in submarines. 50 

As finally negotiated, the London Treaty of 1930 limited the fleet of the 
United States to 1,123,000 tons; that of Great Britain to 1,151,000; and that 
of the Japanese to 714,000; thus establishing a ratio of 100 for the United 
States to 102.4 for Great Britain and 63.6 for Japan. The slightly larger 
figure for Great Britain was due to the fact that her cruiser fleet would be 
constituted largely of smaller vessels, weaker in gun power than those of 


47 Ibid., p. 42a. 

48 Department of State, “Disarmament,” p. 43. , 

49 Department of State, “Disarmament,” pp. 47-48, citing telegram no. 133, March 13, 


from London. . , T 1 

so London Naval Conference , 1930, p. 51, radio address to the United States by Joseph 


T. Robinson, London, April 30, 1930. 
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Japan and the United States. The latter two powers had the option, how- 
ever, of duplicating the exact size and gun caliber of the British cruisers. 

This international agreement made two important changes in the Wash¬ 
ington Treaty regarding capital ships. Under the plan then in force, and 
prior to December 31, 1936, America was to lay down ten, Britain ten, and 
Japan six capital ships. Under the London arrangement no new vessels 
of this class were contemplated. In addition to the holiday, the three powers 
agreed to begin scrapping, prior to December 31, 1931, the following num¬ 
ber of vessels in this class: Great Britain five, United States three, Japan one. 
Thus substantial parity between our country and the British Empire was 
to be achieved by 1932. Moreover, it was expected that the postponement 
of construction under the above-mentioned holiday would contribute to 
a final permanent reduction in the capital ship category. It would certainly 
defer the expenditure by the United States of at least $300,000,000 during 
the life of the Treaty. American naval experts were of the unanimous 
opinion that these amendments to the battleship program would bring 

about actual parity between the United States and Great Britain in capital 
ships. 1 r 

The limitation on cruisers and destroyers—Part III of the Treaty, which 

formed a special agreement binding only upon Great Britain, the United 

States, and Japan—divided the former class of vessels into two categories- 

those carrying guns above 6.1 inch caliber and those carrying guns of less 

than 6.1-inch. In addition, it fixed the relative strength in auxiliary vessels 
of the three fleets as follows: 


Categories 
8-inch-gun cruisers 
6-inch-gun cruisers 


U nited States 
.180,000 tons 

.143,500 tons 


Total 323,500 tons 

Destroyers.150,000 tons 

Submarines 52,700 tons 


Great Britain 

146,800 tons 
192,200 tons 


japan 

108,400 tons 
100,450 tons 


339,000 tons 

150,000 tons 
52,700 tons 


208,850 tons 

105,500 tons 
52,700 tons 


In order that effective parity might be easily recognized by both Amer¬ 
icans and British, Article 18 of the Treaty gave our government the option 

duplicating England s tonnage figures by constructing a total of 339,000 
tons, including fifteen instead of eighteen 8-inch cruisers 

At the same time, Japan demanded, and secured, a slightly higher ratio 

achieved'a I * Washin S t0 "- In submarines she 

eved actual parity. What was far more ominous, Japan announced 

that five years thereafter, when the naval powers were to meet again she 
might demand equality in all categories. g ’ 

_JTh^clash of French and It alian interests in the Mediterranean and the 
51 London Naval Conjerence, 1930, p. 51. -— 
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resultant naval rivalry blocked the way to any five-power treaty. 62 The 
British insisted upon maintaining their historic two-power standard vis-a- 
vis Europe; the Italians insisted upon parity with France; the French in¬ 
sisted upon “absolute requirements” which would give them a superiority 
over Italy or, as a substitute for these, some agreement on the part of Great 
Britain to guarantee French security; England, unless the United States 
were a party also, was unwilling to make further commitments in the form 
of a Mediterranean Locarno or of a consultative pact. 

Stimson and Morrow, convinced that it would be impossible to reach 
naval accord between the five powers unless France were satisfied, toyed 
with the idea of consultation. But it soon became clear that the United 
States Senate would reject a naval treaty which was accompanied by a pact 
of that nature. Americans were not yet ready to consult with Europe in 
the event of aggression. Secretary Stimson, remembering the experience 
of Woodrow Wilson at Paris eleven years before, understood that insistence 
on a pact was useless. In view of the impossibility of meeting the con¬ 
flicting demands of France and Italy and of the resulting danger to the 
British Empire from growing Continental navies, an “escape” or “escalator 
clause” inserted in Part III made the treaty limits purely conditional, for 
it reserved to Great Britain the right to exceed the tonnage totals agreed 
upon should they become insufficient to ensure her two-power standard. 

The “safeguarding” Article 21 of Part III provided as follows: 

If, during the term of the present Treaty, the requirements of the national 
security of any High Contracting Party in respect of vessels of war limited by 
Part III of the present Treaty are in the opinion of that Party materially affected 
by new construction of any Power other than those who have joined in Part III 
of this Treaty, that High Contracting Party will notify the other Parties to Part 
III as to the increase required to be made in its own tonnages within one or 
more of the categories of such vessels of war, specifying particularly the proposed 
increases and the reasons therefor, and shall be entided to make such increase. 
Thereupon the other parties to Part III of this Treaty shall be entitled to make a 
propordonate increase in the category or categories specified; and the said other 
Pardes shall promptly advise with each other througth diplomatic channels as 
to the situation thus presented. 53 

Part IV of the Treaty required submarines operating against merchant 
ships to place passengers and crews in a place of safety before sinking the 

52 For a clear and comprehensive statement of the Italian and French attitudes at the 
London Naval Conference of 1930, see Engley Politics , pp. 126-133, 135-153. 

B3 Department of State, London Naval Treaty of 1930 , Conference Series no. 2 (Was 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1930), p. 15, Article 21; see also De¬ 
partment of State, Limitation and Reduction of Naval Armament , Treaty Series no. o 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Prindng Office, 1931). 
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ships. 54 Part V specified that the Treaty should run until December 31, 1936, 
except for the section just noted, which was to continue indefinitely. In 
addition, provision was made for a new conference in 1935. BS 


Conclusion 


Despite the fact that the five powers found no basis on which they 
could agree, Hoover and MacDonald appeared optimistic over the results 
of the London Conference. The Prime Minister believed that the meeting 
had laid the foundation for international understanding between the United 
States and Great Britain. He was convinced that, not the size of fleets, but 
the growing competition in the building of navies was the element dis¬ 
turbing the peace, and that a return to the type of competition which 
existed between his country and Germany prior to World War I would 
have to be prevented at all costs. 50 Hoover announced on April 11 that the 
meetings great accomplishment for peace was “the final abolition of com¬ 
petition in naval arms between the greatest naval powers and the burial 
of the fears and suspicions which have been the constant product of rival 
warship construction.”" 7 He emphasized that for our country the cost of 
replacement and new construction during the period of 1930 to 1936, when 
the future conference was scheduled, would be from $550,000,000 to 

5650,000,000 as compared to a sum of between $1,400,000,000 and 

$1,750,000,000 to attain parity on the Geneva basis. Considering additional 

maintenance and operating costs, the savings for six years on the London 

basis were $1,000,000,000. Corresponding economies accrued to Great 

main and Japan as well. The President stated that the total savings to 

all parties would perhaps be $2,500,000,000, and observed that this sum 

devoted to productive enterprises would be a great stimulus to world pros- 
perity. r 


Hoover was convinced that the London Treaty was in accord with the 
wishes of the American people, whose general belief was that military power 
S ould be limited to what was necessary to maintain the national defense 
1 he alternative to agreement was the competitive building of navies, “with 
all its flow of suspicion, hate, ill-will and ultimate disaster.” Moreover 
he was of the opm.on that every naval limitation treaty, from the Rush- 

Nava! Treat y of 1930, p. lfi, Article 22. »» Ibid, p 16 Article 2S 
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Bagot Agreement of 1817 to the Washington Treaty of 1922, had resulted 

in a marked growth of goodwill and confidence among the participating 
parties. 

Hoover made the following point: 

It is folly to think that because we are the richest nation in the world we can 
outbuild all other countries. Other nations will make any sacrifice to maintain 
their instrument of defense against us, and we shall eventually reap in their hos¬ 
tility and ill-will the full measure of their additional burden which we may 
thus impose upon them. The very entry of the United States into such courses 
as this would invite the consolidation of the rest of the world against us and 
bring our peace and independence into jeopardy. We have only to look at the 
state of Europe in 1914 to find ample evidence of the futility and danger of com¬ 
petition in arms. 59 

The question before Americans, Hoover believed, was not whether wc 
should have a treaty with either three more 8-inch cruisers or four less 
6-inch cruisers, or whether we should have a larger reduction in tonnage. 
The great decision was whether we should trust our interests to a naval 
treaty at all. “It is a question as to whether we shall move strongly toward 
limitation and reduction in naval arms or whether we shall have no limita¬ 
tion or reduction and shall enter upon a disastrous period of competitive 
armament.” 00 To Hoover it was clear that the settlement marked a great 
step toward disarmament and world peace. 

Nevertheless, the London Naval Treaty met with criticism in the Senate, 
as well as in the House of Commons. On both sides of the Atlantic doubt 
was expressed as to whether equality of combat power would be possible 
under its terms. Thus, in speaking of the settlement of the battleship 
problem, Senator Johnson remarked that he had heard that “the Nelson 
and the Rodney were of such power that they could wipe out the whole 
American fleet.” 61 

Secretary Stimson, in support of the agreement before the Senate, ob¬ 
served that equality in the battleship category could be turned to superiority 
for the United States if the latter maintained its superiority in 8-inch-gun 
cruisers. Stimson mentioned also that there had been some success in 
reducing the British supremacy in the 6-inch-gun vessel from twenty-six to 
ten down to thirteen to ten. If the relative gun powers of the two fleets 
were considered, Stimson thought it would be found that the position of 
the United States was even more advantageous than it was in respect to 
tonnage. 62 

* 9 Neiv York Times , July 8, 1930, p. 2. *°New York Times , July 8, 1930, p. 2. 

61 Quoted in Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons , fifth series, vol. 238, col. 

2119 (May 15, 1930). 

62 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons , fifth series, vol. 238, col. 2109 (May 

15, 1930). 
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These statements led Winston Churchill “to try to terrorize the House 
of Commons” by remarking that the American navy might dispose of a 
fleet more powerful than its own. In recording his disapproval of the 
agreement, Churchill submitted three points to the House: first, the London 
Treaty was not the natural successor or child of the Washington agree¬ 
ment, but, on the contrary, differed fundamentally from it; second, it was 
not a treaty of parity at all, but a formal acceptance by Great Britain of 
definitely inferior sea power; and third, the London pact contained sub¬ 
sidiary provisions which would have the effect of ensuring that such in¬ 
feriority would be reached before the Treaty could be revised in 1936.' 13 
Moreover, he conjectured that the battleship agreement was not the result 
of a bargain or one of the fruits of the conference, but a consequence of the 
conviction in many quarters, especially in the United States, that giant 
battleships were practically obsolete. 04 Churchill even argued that in con¬ 
sidering naval equality his country’s mercantile marine must not be taken 
into account, nor considered as an asset at all. 

On the other hand, British supporters of the Treaty asserted that Great 
Britain remained the leading sea power. Lieutenant-Commander Ken¬ 
worthy reminded the members of the House of Commons of the World 
War 1 experience, pointing out that without the merchant marine and the 
trawlers the Grand Fleet could hardly have gone to sea, the submarines 
could not have been combated, and Britian could not have won the war. 
He used the British merchant marine, one third of all the shipping of the 
world, to prove that his country had not lost equality but had gained naval 
strength. Kenworthy argued: “If, by some lucky stroke of common sense 
on the part of the Governments of the world, every war vessel could be 
scrapped by mutual agreement and we had no regular Navy, we should 
be incomparably the strongest naval power. The lower you cut down the 

navies of the maritime Powers, the stronger we become as long as we 
preserve our mercantile marine.” 05 



15 Debates ’ H °““ of Commons, fifth series, vol. 238, col. 2102 (May 

M lbid„ col. 2116. 

15 D r Cb “! eS ’ House °t Commons , fifth series, vol. 238, col. 2125 (May 

15, 1930) Great Britain s position in respect to merchant ships has changed radically 
since the London Naval Conference of 1930. Sir Archibald Hurd, shipping andnavJ 
authomy, in a special article in the London Daily Sketch, pointed out that when World 

I \ f man" ,80 ° fewer merchant ships than she had in 1914 The low 

level (>f 19 3 9 was 3,200,000 dead tons less than at the beginning of World War I (New 
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At the Naval Conference itself there was so much bickering between 
the naval experts as to which fleet was the stronger that it was suggested 
ironically that the two powers exchange fleets. All the arguments and 
counter arguments over equality seemed to prove that actual parity between 
navies so differently situated as were the American and British, was utterly 
impossible of attainment. 

The London Conference of 1930 clearly illustrates that disarmament 
is a question of politics, not of mathematics. When political differences 
between nations are settled the technical adjustment of their respective 
armaments becomes easy. Thus the British government in 1930 was pre¬ 
pared to accept fifty instead of seventy cruisers, for a strictly limited period, 
as its minimum requirement, provided that other powers met her standard, 
and that in the fifty allotted her there was a proper proportion of new 
construction suitable for extended operations. 66 

Our government, too, cooperated in settling technical problems that had 
appeared insoluble at Geneva. On the question of the “offensive” 8-inch- 
gun versus the “defensive” 6-inch-gun cruiser, Senator Joseph T. Robinson 
informed the American people that there could be no important advantage 
to either of the two parties because of the difference in 8-inch-gun cruiser 
tonnage. No scientific basis existed for measuring the difference in value 
between large, 8-inch-gun cruisers and vessels carrying 6-inch guns. 67 More¬ 
over, the United States in 1930, was prepared as it had not been in 1927, to 
admit that the only basis for an Anglo-American agreement was equality in 
combat power. Our government was willing to withdraw from the position 
it had adopted with regard to merchant ships at the Geneva Conference. 

Some Senators maintained that their country had not secured parity 
with Great Britain because the merchant marine of the latter was so much 
larger than that of the United States. But Senator Robinson stated that 
there was no scientific process by which the potential combat value of 
converted merchant ships could be assessed or their efficiency, in com¬ 
parison with cruisers, established. Robinson explained, however, that as 
American commerce grew, Anglo-American disparity in merchant craft 
would diminish, and it was clear that if limitation should take account o 
merchant vessels, it would be subject to constant change. 68 Thus the prob¬ 
lems which at Geneva had appeared impossible of solution were resolve 
at London by the simple method of not taking them into consideration. 
But that was possible only because a politica l accord had been reached. _ 

66 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons , fifth series, vol. 238, col. 2095 (May 

London Naval Conference , 1930, p. 52, radio address to the United States by Joseph 

T. Robinson, London, April 20, 1930. 

QS The Times (London), May 14, 1930, p. 16. 
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Preliminary conversations for the second London Conference were held 
in 1934 by British, American, and Japanese diplomats and naval experts. 
Officials of the first two powers conferred on June 18 and July 19. The 
United States was represented by Norman H. Davis, assisted by Rear 
Admiral Richard H. Leigh and Robert W. Bingham, our ambassador in 
London. The principal British representatives were Prime Minister Ram¬ 
say MacDonald and the First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Bolton Eyres 
Monsell. 

Differences between the points of view of these two groups were tech- 
meal rather than political; consequently, adjustment was easy. Norman 
H. Davis suggested a proportionate reduction up to 20 per cent in the naval 
tonnage fixed by the Washington and London treaties, the details to be 
worked out later at the conference. He stated that, if an agreement on 
that matter could not be reached, the United States was desirous of con¬ 
tinuing the treaties then in force for as long a time as circumstances might 
make necessary, but without increasing total tonnage in any case. 1 

Meanwhile, considering the possible agenda of the approaching con¬ 
ference British naval opinion was in favor of achieving tonnage reduction 
through a lowering of qualitative limits, especially through a reduction in 
the size and gun caliber of capital ships. Accordingly, MacDonald and his 
colleagues suggested reducing the size of battleships to 25,000 tons. They 
maintained, moreover, that the cruiser tonnage allotted to the Empire in 
the London Treaty of 1930 was inadequate for its needs and the number 
would have to be increased to seventy. These proposals were not well 

24 (Wellington Naval Conference of 1935, Conference Series no. 

V wasnington, D.C.,. U.S. Government Printing Office, 1936), p. 1. 
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received in Washington. 2 The United States government insisted upon the 
larger type of warship on the ground of our lack of naval bases, which made 
it necessary for American battleships and cruisers to possess a wider cruising 
radius than was required by the British fleet, with bases available all over 
the world. Advocates of the 35,000-ton type also argued that only ships of 
this size could be fitted with armor plating sufficently heavy to resist air 
attack. 3 

The United States was ready to make concessions in regard to the kind 
of cruisers to be built during the period of the treaty. Our naval authorities, 
who had hitherto shown a preference for the “A” type of ship in that 
category, with a maximum tonnage of 10,000 tons and 8-inch guns, had 
apparently become converted to the view held in other countries that this 
was not a completely satisfactory type, and that lighter vessels armed with 
6-inch guns were better fitted to perform some of the duties required of a 
cruiser. 4 It will be recalled that at the first London Conference the Amer¬ 
ican delegation admitted that within certain ranges 6-inch guns were more 
effective than 8-inch guns. Furthermore, the United States already had 
in commission or under construction twenty-seven of its allotted 10,000-ton 
cruisers (nine of them armed with 6-inch and eighteen with 8-inch guns). 
Hence, an agreement for halting the construction of “A” type cruisers would 
have left American superiority in this category unimpaired. 5 

Considering another possible item on the agenda of the coming con¬ 
ference, naval authorities in both Great Britain and the United States be¬ 
lieved that the existing maximum tonnage for aircraft carriers was un¬ 
necessarily high; therefore no difficulty was anticipated in reaching an 
agreement on a reduction in this class. In regard to submarines, the 
Americans and the British favored an international agreement to suspend 
their construction; but in view of the insistence of other powers, particularly 
France, Italy, and Japan, that undersea craft were essential for defense, such 

an agreement was clearly impossible. 

The second stage of the conversations, centering around Japan’s demand 
for naval equality, began shortly after the arrival of her delegation on 
October 16 and continued until December 19. After 1930, it should be 
noted, insistence on naval parity had become as important to the Japanese 
as the demand for racial equality. In a meeting of October 24, Ambassador 
Matsudaira and Admiral Yamamoto advocated abandonment of the ratio 

2 Arnold J. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 1936 (London: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1937), p. 64. 

3 Ibid., p. 59. 

4 Toynbee, Survey . . . 7936, p. 95. 

*lbid. 
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system established in the earlier treaties and proposed its replacement by 
a common upper limit for all powers, within which each country would 
be free to build according to its needs. Yamamoto opined that aircraft 
carriers, capital ships, and 8-inch-gun cruisers were peculiarly offensive 
naval weapons in the order given. 0 The Japanese delegates announced that 
their government, in accordance with Article 23 of the Washington Naval 
Treaty of 1922, would give notice on or before December 31, 1934, of its 

intention to terminate this treaty—which meant that it would cease to be 
effective after December 31, 1936. 

When Norman Davis asked the Japanese to indicate exactly what, if 
anything, had occurred during the preceding thirteen years to alter the 
relative equality in security established for each power by the ratios set in 
1922, Yamamoto explained that the Washington Treaty had established 
equality of defense in the waters close to Japan, but not in the middle of 
the Pacific. He declared that developments in naval techniques and avia¬ 
tion had upset the equilibrium, and had placed the balance in favor of a 
potential attacking fleet. In addition, the Admiral stated that the 1922 
ratio had caused China ‘ to regard Japan with a certain amount of con¬ 
tempt which had produced, in turn, serious complications in the Orient.” 
Ambassador Matsudaira also referred to the troubled developments in the 
Far East and Europe. He held that they had had a disturbing psychological 
effect on Japan and had increased the unwillingness of his people to accept 
the continuation of the treaty principles. 7 

The Japanese demands and intentions necessitated an extension of the 
proposed conference to provide for an agreement to take the place of the 
Washington and London treaties, which were due to expire automatically 
at the same time. Also, in view of the Japanese government’s decision, the 
conversations were suspended on December 19 to allow the delegates time 
to consult their governments, and to study a British proposal which aimed 
to salvage as much as possible of the existing treaties. This so-called “mid¬ 
dle course included the following propositions: 


/dn rete , ntlon °* the provisions for non-fortification of bases in the Far East- 
(n) qualitative limitations; 

(C) a statement of building programs to cover a period of say—six years: and 

(D) retention of existing clauses in the Washington Treaty regarding notifi- 

cation of the laying down of new ships. 8 6 


/aJ!*rw ta u e ’ Pa P ersRela “ n S t0 the foreign Relations of the United States, 
L P ? 9i } 1941 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1943) 1-254-255 

powers in°efT me , nt r y r treatmen i ° f the abandonment b y Japan of cooperation ’with other 
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During the following year the great naval powers recorded their atti¬ 
tudes to the British proposals. Japan reiterated that she would object to 
the continuance of the ratios established by the Washington and London 
treaties, and could not agree to consider qualitative limitation without prior 
agreement in the matter of quantitative restriction on the basis of a 
“common upper limit.” 9 

France and Italy opposed the British proposal calling for unilateral 
declarations of programs for six years; they felt that it would in effect be 
equivalent to a continuation of the ratio system to which they objected. 
They indicated general acceptance of the other features of the British 
“middle course,” however, France suggesting that the provision for exchange 
of information be extended to cover previous notification of the laying 
down of keels. 10 

In view of the French, Italian, and Japanese attitudes, the British and 
Americans could see little prospect of a quantitative agreement. Never¬ 
theless, the former continued to entertain the hope that it would be possible 
to agree on qualitative limitation. And the United States recognized that 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to reach an accord along the lines 
followed in earlier treaties. Many Americans felt, however, that there 
was still a possibility of reaching an agreement that would prevent a naval 
race. 

As a result of the exchange of views which had taken place during the 
eighteen months preceding the conference, the delegates of the five nations 
who assembled in London on December 9, 1935, had few illusions about 
reaching an agreement to limit naval tonnage in the manner of the Wash¬ 
ington and London treaties. No one was sanguine enough to expect that 
Japan would modify her demands for parity or to believe that the United 
States and Britain would consider fulfilling these demands. 

There remained, however, two other possibilities. An arrangement for 
the exchange of information regarding building programs might be con¬ 
cluded or the powers might agree to impose qualitative restrictions upon 
naval armaments. The British pointed out that an agreement for the re¬ 
duction or limitation of the size of ships and of the caliber of guns would 
not only effect great savings but would also eliminate some of the worst 
evils of naval competition. England feared that without such an agreement 
there might be a revival of the pre-Washington-Conference designs for 

50,000-ton battleships. 

On this matter of limitation the various powers took different views. 
While the British government appeared to consider the qualitative approach 


9 London Naval Conference of 1935 , pp.2-3. 
10 London Naval Conference of 1935 y p. 3. 
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just as important as—and perhaps even more important than—the quantita¬ 
tive, at the opening of the conference our delegation was still opposed to 
any qualitative agreement which did not provide some quantitative limita¬ 
tion as well. The Japanese desired far-reaching qualitative concessions be¬ 
fore they would even consider proposals for any kind of reductions. France 
and Italy were interested in qualitative limitations for budgetary reasons. 
In view of the tonnage of capital ships then under construction in those 
two countries, and of the determined preference of the United States for the 
larger types of battleships, it did not seem probable that any substantial 
reduction could be effected in the size of warships or the caliber of their 
guns. 

At the request of the Japanese delegation, the conference decided that 
the first item on the agenda should be a discussion of Japan’s proposal for 
a common upper limit. Very careful consideration was given to the details 
of this plan and full opportunity was granted the Japanese to make all the 
explanations they desired. Admiral Nagano declared that all nations were 
equally entitled to determine the measure of armaments necessary for 
national security and that every agreement for the limitation and reduction 
of armaments should seek to eliminate the possibility of attack by one 
nation upon another. To that end he considered it essential that the lead¬ 
ing naval powers of the world establish a common upper limit for their 
naval forces. It was highly desirable to fix this limit as low as possible, and 
to reduce offensive arms to the minimum in favor of essentially defensive 
weapons in order to facilitate defense and render attack difficult. In fact, 
Nagano said that his country preferred the reduction of the larger navies 
to a level below that of her existing fleet. The Japanese delegation con¬ 
tended that qualitative limitation, if not accompanied by the quantitative 
type, would not be calculated to achieve any fair and equitable measure of 
disarmament. 11 

None of the other delegations could accept the Japanese proposal as a 
basis for negotiation. To the British and Americans the demand for a 
common upper limit amounted to scrapping the system of naval limitation 
and—without regard to relative needs, vulnerability, and security—to 
changing the 5—5—3 ratio to 3—3—3 or 5—5—5. Great Britain and the 
United States, while recognizing Japan’s right to equality of security, which 
they believed was obtained under the Washington and first London 
Treaties, would not meet her new demands. Granting equality to Japan 
would give her absolute superiority in Philippine and Alaskan waters. 12 
Actually, parity for Japan meant an unassailable supremacy throughout 

11 London Naval Conference of 1935, pp. 5, 96. 

12 Japan, 1931- 1941, 1:287; Department of State, Peace and War, pp. 317-318. 
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the western Pacific and the China Sea, a condition that was incompatible 
with British and American interests there. 

On January 15, 1936, Japan withdrew from the conference, assigning 
only observers to follow the progress of the discussions. Previously, on 
December 29, 1934, she had given the required two years’ notification to 
signatories of the Washington Naval Treaty of her intention to terminate 
her adherence to that pact after December 31, 1936. Even after the 
departure of the Japanese delegation, the persistence of French and Italian 
opposition to fixed ratios made it evident that quantitative limits could 
not form a basis of any agreement between the remaining powers. 

Consequently the conference did not even attempt to frame a treaty 
embodying quantitative limitation. The United States government finally 
accepted the fact that there were insuperable political difficulties in the 
way of such restriction, and withdrew its opposition to a program providing 
merely for the qualitative approach. 

At the second and plenary session, on March 25, 1936, the representatives 
of the United States, the British Empire, and France concluded a three- 
power agreement whose objectives were to preserve the principle of general 
naval limitation, and to prevent a naval race. 13 The accord provided for 
the restriction of the size of ships and of the caliber of their guns, and 
required a full exchange of information with regard to construction plans 
at least four months in advance of the laying down of keels. 14 To the lay¬ 
man the provision for exchange of information might seem unimportant, 
but to naval experts this feature of the treaty was of considerable significance. 
It provided a guard against any sudden increase in naval building that 
would disturb international confidence or security. In effect, it was in¬ 
tended to reduce suspicion and to eliminate the most harmful and costly 
kind of competition. 15 

This second London Treaty differed from its predecessors in that it 
did not provide for direct quantitative limitation of naval armaments. In¬ 
stead, more attention was given to restrictions upon the size and gun caliber 
of the different classes of naval vessels. Norman Davis, defending the 
treaty before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, admitted that 
the absence of quantitative limitation was regrettable, but maintained that 
qualitative restrictions would serve effectively to eliminate competition in 
naval armaments and would thus prevent dangerous rivalry in the con¬ 
struction of new models. If, however, countries were permitted to bui 
new types, Davis added, “such building might ove rnight render obsolete 

lz London Naval Conference of 1935, p. 6. 

14 lbid., pp. 10-11; ibid., pp. 32-33, Part III, Articles 11 and 12. 

15 Department of State, Press Releases, no. 879, May 16, 1936, p. 489. 
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existing classes of ships and necessitate replacement of one or more cat¬ 
egories, thereby creating heavy additional costs.” 10 The principle of qualita¬ 
tive disarmament, therefore, offered a practical method of checking a pos¬ 
sible race in types and sizes of guns and of ships, which the experience of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries had proved to be even 
more expensive than competition in numbers. 

The maximum size of battleships was left at 35,000 tons, but the treaty 
provided for a reduction in the caliber of guns on future warships from 
16 to 14 inches. This proviso was contingent upon its acceptance by all 
other signatories of the Washington Treaty not later than April 1, 1937. 17 
The age limit for battleships was increased from twenty to twenty-six years. 

In regard to cruisers, a building holiday for six years in the 10,000-ton 
class was declared. 18 Davis was careful to point out to the Senate that our 
acceptance of this holiday was in no way detrimental to our national secu¬ 
rity. At that time America had, either built or building, all the 10,000-ton 
cruisers permitted under the London Treaty of 1930. There would be no 
need for additional construction of such vessels unless some other power 
violated its obligations, in which case the United States had the right to 
terminate the so-called cruiser holiday and to construct as many 10,000-ton 
cruisers as national security required. 19 

To ensure against the building of hybrid vessels—for example, amal¬ 
gamations of features of battleships and cruisers—likely to disturb the 
carefully adjusted balance of the treaty, a “gap” or “zone of non-construc¬ 
tion” between the two categories was created. Part II, Article 4, of the 
Treaty provided that no capital ship should be constructed between the 
displacements of 8,000—17,500 tons. This “gap” provision was necessary to 
make the holiday for 10,000-ton cruisers effective; otherwise a vessel could 
be built which by definition would be a capital ship, but which in reality 
would be a superior type of cruiser. The framers of the Treaty also took 
precautions against the construction of such hybrids when they made the 
provision that no capital ship might mount a gun less than 10 inches in 
caliber. Without this clause an 8,000-ton ship with an 8.5-inch gun might 

have been built and called a capital ship, when in reality it would have been 
a cruiser. 

At the same time, aircraft carriers were reduced from 27,000 to 23,000 
tons standard displacement, and were prohibited from carrying a gun with 

16 Department of State, Press Releases, no. 879, May 16, 1936, p. 487. 

17 London Naval Conference of 1935, p. 10; ibid., p. 31, Part II, Article 4. 

ls London Naval Conference of 1935, p. 31, Part II, Article 4. 

10 Department of State, Press Releases, no. 879, May 16, 1936, p. 488. 

20 London Naval Conference of 1935, pp. 11, 31. 
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a caliber exceeding 6.1 inches. 21 The latter displacement was 3,000 tons in 
excess of that of the US.S. Yor\town, which had just been launched. Like¬ 
wise, the maximum size of submarines was placed at 2,000 tons. 22 

In spite of these qualitative provisions the Treaty was severely criticized 
on two counts: it failed to provide for reductions in maximum tonnage 
and it included comprehensive escape, or safeguarding, clauses which made 
the limitations binding upon the signatories only so long as they were not 
exceeded by any nonsignatory. The escape clauses of the agreement were 
not proposed to divest the instrument of all substance. They were so 
drafted, however, that they gave each power ample assurance that it would 
be able to meet almost any emergency. 23 Any signatory wishing to “escalate” 
had to set forth in detail its reasons for so doing, and justify its action to 
the other powers. 24 

The Washington Naval Treaty, including Article 19 relating to the 
maintenance of the status quo with respect to fortifications and naval bases 
in the Pacific, terminated on December 31, 1936. In view of the departure 
of the Japanese delegation from the conference it was not considered 
practical for the remaining powers to reopen the question of fortifications. 

Despite the action of the Japanese, the American delegates at London 
thought they had safeguarded their position vis-a-vis Japan by retaining the 
right to maintain naval superiority over that power. The United States 
counted upon its superior economic and financial resources—its war poten¬ 
tial—to tip the balance against Japan. The Treaty was ratified by the 
United States Senate on May 18, 1936. But Japan and Italy refused to sign 
any agreements for qualitative naval limitations, although the way was 
left open for their future adherence. 

Anglo-American parity, to which our public opinion attached a great 
deal of importance, was dealt with separately and outside of the Treaty. 
By the end of the long naval negotiations, British and American views on 
the principal questions at issue had been adjusted, and, with recognition 
that there was no important divergence of political interest between the 
two powers, it was possible to agree to maintain the parity which had been 
established in principle at the Washington Conference. In a letter of March 
24, Norman Davis recorded the fact that the two delegations were in agree¬ 
ment that the principle of equality between their fleets should continue 

unchanged. 25 , 

In his reply of March 25 Anthony Eden stated the British government s 

21 London Naval Conference of 1935, pp. 11, 31. 22 Ibid., p. 32. 

23 London Naval Conference of 1935, pp. 12-13, 36-38. 

24 Department of State, Press Releases, no. 879, May 16, 1936. 

25 London Naval Conference of 1935, Annex iv, p. 443. 
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view that there should be no competitive building between his nation and 
ours, and that neither country should question the right of the other to 
maintain parity in any category of ships.” He added the further assurance 
that in estimating her naval requirements Britain had “never taken the 
strength of the United States navy into account.” 26 

Agreement on parity between the two English-speaking nations, like 
the Rush-Bagot understanding of 1817, simply meant the elimination of 
costly and futile competition in armaments. Consequently the Roosevelt 
program, though based on the principle of equality with Britain, did not 
maintain exact parity with her, but did provide a greater margin of 
superiority over Japan, especially in capital ships and cruisers. Moreover, 
our country, no longer preoccupied with French and British building plans! 
could concentrate its undivided attention on those of Japan. 

After the Conference 

Following the conference, the British government approached Japan 

and asked if she would adhere to the treaty limits without subscribing to 

the London Naval Treaty. The Japanese government declined to give the 

desired assurances. Similarly, the United States took up with Japan the 

question of controlling the size of guns on capital ships, but Japan declined 

to accept the limit of 14 inches; consequently the three parties to the London 

Treaty finally adopted a compromise when, on April 1, 1937, a maximum 
of 16 inches was approved. 27 

Early in 1938 there were rumors and reports that Japan was not only 

ignoring the restrictions of the London Naval Treaty of 1936 relating to 

the caliber of guns on cruisers and capital ships, but was planning to exceed 

tonnage limits as well. The question therefore arose as to whether it had 

become necessary for the other naval powers to “escalate.” In accordance 

with the treaty, a preliminary consultation took place among the British, 

French, and American governments, as a result of which on February 5, 

1938, the American Ambassador to Japan, Joseph C. Grew, delivered a note 

requesting official information on the size and armament of Japanese 
capital ships and cruisers by Pebruary 20. 2 ® 

After a week Mr. Grew received a reply to the effect that the Japanese 
government still was convinced that qualitative limitation, if not accom- 
panie y quantitative restriction, would by no means contribute to the 
attainment of any fair and equitable measure of disarm ament, and regret- 

lV r f ndon Naval Conference of 1935, Annex iv, p. 444. 
p. 223 Department o£ State > Press Releases, July 10, 1937, p. 25; ibid., February 5, 1938, 

M lbid„ p. 22; Japan 1931-1941, 1:303-304. 
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ted, therefore, that they were unable to comply with the request. 29 When 
asked to comment on the Japanese note of February 12, Secretary Hull said: 
“This Government seeks constantly to cooperate in advancing the policy 
of limitation and reduction of armaments and regrets any development 
which has the effect of encouraging rather than discouraging races in 
armament building.” 30 

No doubt influenced by this Japanese reply, the three parties to the 
London Naval Treaty of 1936 exchanged communications on March 31, 
1938, giving notice of their intention to “escalate” under Article 25 of that 
agreement. The proposed departure related to the upper limits of capital 
ships of sub-category “a” and to calibers of guns which might be mounted 
on these vessels. 31 The United States, Great Britain, and France signed the 
protocol of June 30, 1938, which raised the limitation on the size of capital 
ships from 35,000 to 45.000 tons, while the caliber of the guns of such ships 
was to remain at 16 inches. France announced that although she was 
entitled to build up to 45,000 tons she had no intentions of going beyond 
35,000 tons unless some Continental power did so. At the same time 
England fixed 40,000 tons as her upper limit. In a similar vein, our govern- 

* * 3 3 

ment indicated that it would not exceed 35,000 tons in its new program. 

By 1938 there was no naval rivalry between the two English-speaking 
countries. After a decade, the British had come to adopt Viscount Cecil s 
attitude 33 that our country might build as big ships as it pleased “and more 
power to it.” 34 A great change in Anglo-American relations had taken 
place since Lord Lee had startled his fellow Englishmen in March 1921 by 
announcing that Great Britain was prepared to accept naval equality with 
the United States. 35 

When hope of persuading Japan to adhere to an international agreement 
had vanished and her plan of conquest had become visible, the two English- 
speaking nations began belated efforts to repair deficiencies in their naval 
defenses. The Coolidge and Hoover administrations had allowed the 
American naval construction program to lag behind the treaty limits. But 
President Roosevelt accelerated construction schedules, and the years 1936 
to 1941 saw the greatest peacetime naval appropriations in our history. Be¬ 
fore Roosevelt took office, however, the United States Navy had fallen to a 
relatively low standing among the navies of the world in power of ships an 

29 Department of State, Press Releases, no. 80, February 12, 1938, p. 256. 

30 Department of State, Press Releases, April 2, 1938, p. 437. 

31 New Yor\ Times, July 1, 1938, pp. 1, 12. 

32 ibid. 33 Cecil, A Great Experiment, p. 186. 

**New York Times, July 1, 1938, p. 12. 

35 Young, Powerful America, p. 47. 
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in efficiency. Between 1922 and 1933 only twenty-four replacement vessels 
had been authorized, and construction on eight of these had not begun until 
1933. In that year President Roosevelt diverted $250,000,000 of National In¬ 
dustrial Recovery Act funds to a new shipbuilding program. 

Continuing that policy, in 1934 the Vinson-Trammel Act authorized 
the increase of the navy to limits allowed by existing treaties. The Con¬ 
gress appropriated money for twenty combatant vessels in 1935, twenty-two 
in 1936, and thirty in 1937. The following year the fleet was authorized to 
exceed treaty tonnages by 20 per cent. Early in 1940 came the 11 per cent 
blanket increase. And immediately after the German Army marched 
through Holland and Belgium, the 70 per cent supplementary increase was 
passed by Congress. Thus the two-ocean fleet” was to become a reality. 3ti 

From 1933 to 1940, 215 combatant ships were laid down or commissioned. 
These vessels included twelve cruisers, sixty-three destroyers, twenty-six sub¬ 
marines, three aircraft carriers, two gunboats, seven auxiliaries, and many 
smaller craft. By 1940 eight new battleships were under construction. Be¬ 
tween 1933 and 1940 the United States government spent $1,487,000,000 
more on the navy and $1,292,000,000 more on the army than it had spent 
during the seven years before 1933. 37 By October 8, 1940, the Congress had 
voted $17,692,000,000 for defense, or nearly as much as we spent in World 
War I. Not wishing, however, to offend the sensitive Japanese, the United 

States vacillated in its policy of fortifying naval and air bases in the Pacific 
and Far East. 

In the meantime Great Britain, beset with difficulties in Europe and 
Asia, had awakened at last to the realization that her vulnerable Empire 
was a “string of danger points stretched round the world.” Unprecedented 
naval expenditures were made, and work was completed on a modern naval 
base at Singapore. On the night of February 14, 1938, that oriental station 
was formally opened when Governor Sir Shelton Thomas cut a ribbon 
stretched across the mouth of one of the world’s largest drydocks. Twenty 
years of labor and millions of pounds sterling had gone into the fortifica¬ 
tion of this equatorial island, which some experts acclaimed as an “en¬ 
gineering marvel, as an impregnable bastion of British power and prestige 
in the Far East. ^ 6 


In the early thirties there had been considerable opposition in the House 
ol Commons to the construction of that naval base. Great Britain and Japan 
were friends, they had signed an arbitration treaty, and the Japanese people 
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would be antagonized by the presence of a mammoth fortification, not only 
in the Pacific, but practically at their gates—barely 3000 miles from their 
homeland. Some members asked, “Why are we building it?” 38 Other Eng¬ 
lishmen questioned the wisdom of the costly expenditure. Hector C. By¬ 
water, an eminent naval authority and author of Sea Power in the Pacific 
an d The Great Pacific War, held at the time that the station could never 
function properly because Great Britain lacked capital ships to defend it. 
“Many fear,” he said, “that in building the Singapore base England may be 
fitting out a halfway house, and then, half-garrisoning it as is her wont, 
making a present of it to the wrong people.” 39 

Unfortunately, the mighty battleships projected for the Far Eastern Fleet, 
and for whose accommodation the extensive docks were designed, were 
eliminated by the Washington Treaty. Without the capital ships, Singapore 
lost much of its potency. Hong Kong, the only other British stronghold 
in the Far East, had no modern defenses, for, according to international 
agreement, the fortifications there had remained in statu quo for twenty 
years. Bywater, writing in 1934, went so far as to say that Great Britain held 
Hong Kong on sufferance. Unpalatable though the truth might be, Britain 
was not in a position to defend her widespread and priceless interests in the 
Orient. 40 

The fears outlined by Bywater materialized into fact when the Japanese 
stormed, battered, and captured both Hong Kong and Singapore in the 
early days of 1942. The latter bastion was literally “half-garrisoned.” Two 
capital ships—the Repulse and the Prince of Wales —that might have frus¬ 
trated enemy landing operations along the Malayan coast were caught 
without air protection and were swifdy sunk by aerial attack. 

Sixteen years of attempted limitation of naval armament by the con¬ 
ference or legislative method had ended with the great naval powers return¬ 
ing to virtually unrestricted competition. Efforts in behalf of naval dis¬ 
armament based upon security ratios had begun with the scrapping of 
capital ships and agreements not to fortify Pacific bases. All attempts to 
bring about limitation ceased in 1938. Japan’s rivals in that year were in 
a far less favorable position than they had been in 1921. Neither Great 
Britain nor the United States was any longer capable of protecting by force 
of arms territory in the western Pacific. Both, therefore, were to face 
humiliating and catastrophic defeats as a direct result of the concessions 
they had made at Washington in 1922. ____ 

88 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, fifth series, vol. 238, col. 2122 (May 
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89 Quoted in the "New Yor\ Times, February 15, 1942, sec. 4, p. 1. 

40 Bywater, Sea-Power in the Pacific , p. xvii. 
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AMERICAN PROPOSALS IN THE PERIOD FOLLOWING 

WORLD WAR II 




PROGRAM FOR THE DISARMAMENT OF 

GERMANY AND JAPAN 


On September 28, 1944, President Roosevelt directed the Foreign Eco¬ 
nomic Administration to conduct “studies from the economic standpoint 
of what should be done after the surrender of Germany to control its power 
and capacity to make war in the future.” The Enemy Branch of the FEA 
was constituted especially to discharge this assignment, and under the direc¬ 
tion of H. H. Fowler it conducted and coordinated a series of specific study 
projects which was summarized in A Program for German Economic and 
Industrial Disarmament—Final Report , made public on December 21, 1945. 
The report could not be characterized as an expression of the policy or plans 
of the United States government, except as those plans were the subject 
of the Yalta and Berlin declarations and of public announcements by the 
President and the Secretary of State. But the Berlin protocol, to an even 
greater extent than the Yalta Declaration, lifted the general principles of 
the FEA disarmament program out of the realm of the hypothetical into 
the area of agreement as to both policy and administrative machinery. This 
program of recommendations prepared by an official agency was designed 
to assist the military and civilian authorities charged with the responsibility 
for making and executing United States policy. The program was not based 
upon any hasty or limited examination of the problem. It was the result 
of a year of intensive study by the FEA Enemy Branch, consisting of several 
hundred persons, assisted by a total of approximately two hundred and fifty 
experts who were assigned by various government agencies or enlisted as 
consultants from private life to participate in the Technical Industrial 
Disarmament Study Project. The report made no claim to finality. Further 
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investigations in the field of the chemical and common components indus¬ 
tries remained to be undertaken because the information available to the 
Enemy Branch was not substantial enough to permit final conclusions. 
New developments in the atomic field may require the entire program, 
particularly on scientific disarmament, to be tightened. Moreover, the area 
of post-occupation limitation and control must be developed more exten¬ 
sively in the light of experience gained during the occupation. 

The fundamental principle governing the treatment of Germany was 
that disarmament should be carried through as the primary Allied program 
and should override all other considerations. This principle was proposed 
in the “Preliminary U.S. Program for German Economic and Industrial 
Disarmament,” originally advanced on April 15, 1945. It was approved in 
a Military Government Directive (Joint Chiefs of Staff order number 
1067), which stated that “the principal Allied objective is to prevent Ger¬ 
many from ever again becoming a threat to the peace of the world.” 
Accordingly, the underlying premise of the FEA disarmament program 
was that, in case of conflict with other economic considerations such as 
occupation costs, reparations, or the German standard of living, disarma¬ 
ment was to have priority. 

According to the FEA report, international arrangements for the use 
of force to prevent future acts of aggression were to be supplemented in 
the case of Germany by drastic action designed to eliminate her economic 
and industrial capacity to make war and, through controls, to prevent its 
redevelopment. “Although Germany is a militarily defeated nation,” the 
report warned, “the economic base of her aggression—the resources, the 
capacity, the organizing institutions—is still available or can be reconsti¬ 
tuted, unless appropriate measures are taken to alter fundamentally the 
base and orientation of the German war economy.” A military disarma¬ 
ment program designed to stop the direct production of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war would fall far short of being an adequate measure 
of limitation on the power and capacity of Germany to make war. ‘Mil¬ 
itary potential in a total war is a combination of modern industrial, sci¬ 
entific and institutional components of such a nature as to make them 
equally useful for war or civilian production.” Hence the principal aim 
of the occupying authorities should be to develop and effectuate economic, 
industrial, scientific, institutional, and external disarmament measures 
during the period of full-scale occupation and control, and to provide the 
basis for the semipermanent maintenance of such controls as may be 
necessary in the indefinite future. Full-scale operation and control should 
not be given up until certain assurances of continuing security have been 
provided. These assurances should be agreed upon among the Unite 
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Nations and imposed upon Germany before withdrawal. They should 
include the establishment of “acceptable” German governmental machinery, 
agreement among the Allies for maintaining controls, and the establish¬ 
ment of a semipermanent Allied disarmament commission “fully empow¬ 
ered with authority and administrative machinery to maintain the disarma¬ 
ment plan after the Allied Control Council retires.” 

The report outlined a program of disarmament which included military 
disarmament, industrial disarmament, scientific disarmament, institutional 
disarmament, external disarmament, the use of reparations to effectuate and 
not thwart disarmament, and the creation of a system of “follow-through” 
controls to carry on disarmament after full-scale Allied occupation is aban¬ 
doned. 

Section I recommended that “the manufacture of arms, ammunition 
and implements of war, including aircraft, should be forbidden, and their 
importation into Germany barred except for permission to import for police 
purposes granted by the Allied Control Commission.” It listed those mil¬ 
itary items of which the production must be prevented, and those types of 
facilities, tools, and equipment which should be removed completely as 
unnecessary to civilian industry. In addition, it pointed out the necessity 
of providing for methods of continuing into the post-occupation period the 
controls evolved during the occupation, in order that adequate safeguards 
might be provided against the resumption of German production of arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war. 

The FEA industrial disarmament measures were planned to accomplish 
five objectives: (1) the complete and continued elimination of certain key 
industries of unusual importance for war or created in Germany primarily 
for the purpose of achieving self-sufficiency; (2) the reduction of excessive 
capacity in the industries important for war which are not scheduled for 
complete elimination; (3) the establishment of industrial controls designed 
to maintain the aggregate of the capacity, rate of processing, and exports 
of the industries important for war which are permitted to continue on a 
substantially reduced scale in the German economy; (4) the removal of 
plants and facilities rendered useless by the foregoing measures in such 
a manner as to make them readily available for reinstallation in the coun¬ 
tries entitled to claim reparations from Germany; (5) the establishment 
of a control of the imports and distribution of materials and products 

highly important in quantity for sustained military or war production 
operations. 

The following industries vitally important or useful in war production 

were to be eliminated or controlled as required by the Yalta and Berlin 
declarations: 
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Light metals 
Petroleum 

Rubber and rubber products 
Electronics 

Anti-friction bearings 
Common components 
Machine tools and related industries, 
including abrasives and metal-cut- 
ing tools 

Automotive industry 
Shipping and shipbuilding 


The aggregate of the machinery in¬ 
dustries 
Iron and steel 
Chemical industries 
Solid fuels 
Electric power 

Ferro-alloys, nonferrous metals, and 
strategic minerals 
Optical instruments and precision 
equipment 

Forest products and forest resources 
Transportation and communication 


The intended effects of the elimination and control measures to be 
applied to the aggregate of industries usable for war production were 
(1) to make it impossible to produce any substantial amount of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war; (2) to make Germany entirely 
dependent upon the outside world for her supply of minimum civilian 
needs for a selected list of key materials or products also essential to war; 
(3) to prevent excessive stockpiling as well as experimentation and pilot 
plant operations in the eliminated industries, thus making Germany vul¬ 
nerable to blockade and assuring that the rigors of economic sanctions 
would have a maximum impact; (4) to destroy German economic and 
industrial domination of Europe in order to reverse the disparity of the 
war industries aggregate in favor of Germany between Germany and her 
European neighbors. To accomplish this last objective, the elimination 
of plants and equipment referred to above and the other economic programs 
of the Allies concerning German exports, patents, cartels, and trade arrange¬ 
ments were to be so coordinated as to strengthen industrially the other 
countries of Europe. 

The FEA program for industrial disarmament included recommenda¬ 
tions for immediate study in Germany of the chemicals and common 
components industries in order to permit more definite and complete 
programs for those industries to be drawn up. Investigations were to be 
so directed as to take into particular account the importance of these indus¬ 
tries for the exploitation of nuclear energy, and to recommend any special 
controls deemed necessary and feasible in these industries to prevent the 
development of the industrial plant required. 

Section III of the report presented a program for scientific disarmament 
which first provided for the elimination of all facilities, including labora¬ 
tories, testing equipment, proving grounds, pilot plants, model tests, and 
other physical appurtenances, of research. It recommended that all re¬ 
search projects permitted should be subject to a licensing control by the 
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Allied authorities. Moreover, it prohibited the use of government or private 
funds for direct support or subsidy, in or out of Germany, of military 
research including research on aircraft and all eliminated industries, such 
as synthetic oil. 

Since an adequate scientific disarmament program requires effective 
control of German scientific personnel, the FEA considered it necessary to 
(1) register and license all scientific personnel, including engineers; (2) 
place technical education under the jurisdiction of a Scientific and Research 
Section of the Allied Control Authority; (3) forbid the migration of Ger¬ 
man scientists and engineers in all but exceptional cases, and subject their 
foreign travel to particular scrutiny; (4) prohibit foreign interests in 
Germany from carrying on forbidden research and, by international agree¬ 
ment, curtail or stop similar activities of German nationals resident abroad. 
Accredited foreign scientists were to enjoy freedom of travel within 
Germany. 

It was the opinion of the experts who worked on the FEA disarmament 
program that the military, economic, and scientific disarmament of Ger¬ 
many should be supplemented by a complementary treatment of the insti¬ 
tutions which determine the power and capacity of that nation to mobilize 
its resources and to make war. In total warfare, especially as developed in 
Germany, every institution, private as well as public, is mobilized and aids 
in the prosecution of the war. Certain agencies, such as those in charge 
of armaments and the mobilization of the armed forces, owe their existence 
to war. To permit the retention of the institutional machinery which has 
served the purpose of organizing, preparing, and directing the Germany 
economy for war would be extremely dangerous. The report therefore 
stated that “one of the first steps in disarmament should be the consideration 
of the role played by various institutions, governmental and private, in 
orienting the German economy for war.’’ In the past, excessive concentration 
of economic power in the hands of a few individuals has favored an effective 
mobilization of Germany’s resources for war. Consequently it was recom¬ 
mended that all combines, trusts, cartels, and cartel-like organizations 
should be dissolved and that all German participation in international 
cartels should be terminated immediately. To prevent the renewal of 
German participation in international cartels at the invitation of non- 
German participants, as took place after the last war, all secret agreements 
restricting the use of patents, limiting the quantity of production, fixing 
excessive prices, and allocating world markets were to be terminated by 
international action. In addition, international security demanded the 
adoption of an international cartel convention designed to eliminate all 
restrictive measures imposed by international cartels, and the creation of 
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such international agencies as might be essential to the implementation of 
the convention. 

Certain military institutions which contributed to the mobilization of 
Germany’s power and capacity to make war were to be abolished and their 
reestablishment prevented. The report recommended in particular that 
the German General Staff “be completely and formally dissolved and its 
members segregated from the civilian population of Germany at least by 
exile, stripped of titles, rank, and status, and prevented from maintaining 
contact with each other.” 

In addition, the German professional officers corps were to be eliminated 
and measures taken toward (1) destroying their elite status; (2) destroying 
their group unity and cohesiveness by making communications impossible 
among high-ranking officers; (3) prohibiting participation of high-ranking 
officers in scientific or industrial research; (4) prohibiting financial relations 
between heavy industry and high-ranking officers; and (5) breaking up 
the landed estates of the Junkers and prohibiting government subsidies or 
financial assistance of any kind to this traditional social group of the mil¬ 
itary caste. 

The report listed and proposed the abolition of certain military and 
para-military agencies which played important roles as economic institu¬ 
tions in the mobilization of Germany’s resources for war. 

In order to abolish the economic, political, and social stronghold of the 
landed aristocracy, and to lay the foundation of a more democratic rural 
society, the FEA recommended that approximately 18,000 landed estates 
(those with one hundred hectares or more of land in agricultural use in 
a unit of scattered land) be broken up and divided into lots of ten to 
twenty hectares for resettlement by family farmers. 

A necessary accompaniment to this program of institutional disarma¬ 
ment was a thorough denazification of German economic institutions, pri¬ 
vate and public, so as to remove from dominant positions in government, 
industry, trade, and finance those who gave allegiance to the Nazi faith. 
The groups to be eliminated included military organizations such as the 
German Officers League, social institutions of Junkers and industrialists, 
Pan-German associations, associations promoting colonial expansion and 
the spread of German “Kultur” and language, and those spreading Nazi 
propaganda in foreign countries. Furthermore, certain seemingly inno¬ 
cent organizations woven into the Prussian and Nazi social pattern were 
to be investigated and denazified. In this category were placed associations 
organized for sports, gymnastics, hunting, rifle practice, and singing; pro¬ 
fessional organizations surviving outside the Nazi party organization, an 
associations of owners and lessees of suburban garden land. 
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Section V of the report presented an external security program based 
on the thesis that the problem of security against German aggression is 
divisible into two geographical parts. The first is the problem of the control 
of Germans within Germany. The second is that of the control in areas 
outside Germany of the war-making powers of Germans, their allies and 
friends, and their assets. Located outside the physical borders of Germany 
is one of the most important components of that nation’s capacity to make 
war—the properties owned by Germans. The external security program 
was designed to (1) prevent the evasion of the orders of the Allied Control 
Council in Germany, established to control Germany’s war-making power 
and capacity, by economic and political activities carried on outside Ger¬ 
many by Germans or their agents; (2) eliminate and prevent the restoration 
of German economic and political penetration of areas outside Germany; 
(3) provide auxiliary controls of the supply of materials, products, and 
funds to Germany from the outside in accordance with the program of 
security from German aggression established by the Allied Control Council 
and its successor agencies. 

Since an external security program requires for its implementation the 
establishment of effective international and national machinery, the FEA 
planned to create an international organization—United Nations German 
External Security Council—concerned with the German problem in the 
external field, working coordinately with the Allied Control Council and 
any successor body in the internal field. Within each nation where German 
interests have been important, machinery was to be set up to ensure a proper 
observance of German external security considerations. 

Concerning the treatment of German assets in former enemy or German 
satellite areas, the report recommended that all German industrial and 
scientific equipment specialized for the production of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war “be removed from these areas so as to prevent the 
perpetuation outside German borders of a base for a German armament 
industry in either its productive or scientific research aspect. German 
ownership and control of all assets in these areas should be eliminated 
regardless of the identity of the recipient or the disposition of the proceeds.” 
The report emphasized that the problem of external security is a vital part 
of the whole task which the Allies have undertaken. 

The economic experts realized the close relationship of disarmament 
planning to reparations and saw that the early establishment of a disarma¬ 
ment program would be largely dependent upon the handling of the 
reparations problem. The principles that the FEA espoused in a series 
of Reparation Memoranda were substantially adopted as United States 
policy for the direction of the United States member of the Reparation 
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Commission, and were incorporated in the Berlin Declaration. 

The key principle governing the relation between reparations and dis¬ 
armament was clearly set forth in the report in these terms: 

Reparation can be used to support and effectuate the policy of disarmament. 
But reparation can conflict with disarmament if plants and equipment, danger¬ 
ous or excessive from a security point of view, are left in Germany to provide for 
reparations from current output. There must be no shadow of doubt that in 
the event of conflict disarmament has priority and that reparations should be 
designed as a hand maiden rather than the master of disarmament. The preser¬ 
vation of peace for the future at which disarmament is aimed must be preferred 
to satisfaction of immediate economic needs from German resources. 1 

In accordance with this basic principle, reparations were to be planned 
and executed so as to maximize their contribution to disarmament and 
minimize any obstructive effect. The report recommended that as far 
as possible reparations be made in the form of transfer of plant facilities 
from German industries that must be eliminated entirely or reduced in 
capacity to achieve disarmament. If these production facilities were not 
used for reparations they were to be destroyed. If production facilities 
were moved to countries where they could be usefully employed, the Euro¬ 
pean economy would not be deprived of them and the economic balance 
of Europe would be improved. German economic domination of Europe 
would be reduced and the defense potential of other countries would be 
increased. Thus the economic experts maintained that reparations could 
contribute toward stability and peace in Europe. 

The report proposed to distribute reparations so as to facilitate the 
achievement of disarmament objectives. Plants of special military im¬ 
portance would not be transferred to areas within easy access to Germany. 
In general, production facilities would go to countries most likely to be 
able to operate them efficiently. Plant facilities from industries usable for 
war production were to be scaled down and controlled rather than elim¬ 
inated entirely. In disposing of German foreign assets for reparations the 
FEA warned that the greatest care would have to be taken to prevent their 
falling into the control of German cloaks, whether at the sale or at some 
later date, if unrestricted open market sales were used. Finally, reparations 
in the form of goods to be produced in Germany in the future were to 
be kept within the limits indicated in the report so as to prevent Germany 
from using such reparations as a means of developing its war potential. 

In selecting plants for removal under the demilitarization and industrial 

1 Foreign Economic Administration, Enemy Branch, “A Program for German Eco¬ 
nomic and Industrial Disarmament,” vol. 1, “Final Report” (mimeographed, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., December 19, 1945), sec. VII, p. 1. 
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disarmament program, the FEA insisted there should be no difference in 
treatment between those owned by Germans and those owned by foreigners, 
since ownership bears little relationship to German war potential. It was 
essential that the plant removal program should cover all of Germany, that 
it should make reasonable provision for the capacity that had to be left 
to supply domestic needs, and that it should divide the available plant with 
primary concern for future international security. 

It was the opinion of the experts who prepared the report that the 
Allied authorities who drafted and executed the reparations program would 
have within their power the most effective tool for the disarmament of 
Germany. Moreover, they have a mandate from the Tripartite Conference 
at Berlin to eliminate Germany’s war potential by the removal of designated 
productive capacity as reparations. Swift removal of plant and equipment 
in accordance with disarmament objectives was an urgent necessity if 
Germany was to be genuinely disarmed and if the United Nations were to 
obtain the maximum benefits from reparations. “ Therefore” the report 
urged, it is highly important that by February 1946 operative schedules for 
plant and equipment removal be completed, that they include the facilities 
which the FEA Disarmament Program prescribes for elimination from 
Germany, and that these removals be speedily executed within the next two 
years, according to the principles of beneficial distribution described above.” 2 

The effectiveness of any economic and industrial disarmament program 
depends upon the administrative machinery responsible for implementing 
it. Consequently, the FEA recommended a system of follow-through con¬ 
trols to carry on the task of disarmament after the end of full-scale Allied 
military occupation of Germany. These controls would be internal, would 
require considerable staff, would be closely interwoven with the German 
administrative and legal apparatus, and would be enforced by local as well 
as international sanctions. They would be administered by a Permanent 
Disarmament Commission—a civilian continuation of the Allied Control 
Commission retaining undiminished Allied supreme authority over Ger¬ 
many. The controls administered directly by the commission would be 
those relating to military, scientific, and industrial disarmament (including 
import control) and external security. In the execution of the external 

Organization 

should be obtained, but all of the controls should rest on the authority of 

thC f r , m ^ lpal Allled P owers > be acknowledged in a proper instrument by 
a valid German government, and be confirmed by an international agree- 

nomfr° r : , e nH n t E ^ On0rn i C T^ drniniStrati0n ’ Enemy Branch > “A Program for German Eco- 

RCP ° rt ” Wash- 
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ment. To assure the authority of the Permanent Disarmament Commission 
the organization would be fully endowed with power to carry out its func¬ 
tions, subject to a duty to make frequent and regular reports which should 
be widely published. 

Since the Ruhr-Rhineland was the leading industrial region of Germany 
and had provided the principal economic foundation for the German war 
potential, the FEA proposed the permanent separation of that area from 
Germany and the creation of an international trusteeship for its admin¬ 
istration, as perhaps the best method of preventing the redevelopment in 
Germany of an excessive industries aggregate. Although detachment of 
this territory would in itself greatly diminish the German war potential, 
separation alone could not be relied upon to achieve the disarmament of 
Germany. The committee found that permanent separation would be an 
acceptable disarmament measure only as part of a total program designed 
to reduce the broad economic base upon which Germany’s military estab¬ 
lishment was built. Inclusion of this measure in the total program would 
mean that the period of full-scale occupation could be shortened, and would 
make it practical to reduce and simplify industrial controls over truncated 
Germany to merely the “prohibition of bottleneck items strategically re¬ 
lated to the development of a war potential.” Even if Germany were able 
to evade such controls, her ability to wage war would be considerably 
lessened. Furthermore, international administration of the Ruhr-Rhine¬ 
land as a strategic area would facilitate the maintenance of the economic 
and military superiority of the rest of Europe over Germany, and at the 
same time would avoid the economic sterilization of a rich area whose 
valuable resources could be made to serve the interests of the European 
economy as a whole. If that area were left under German authority, the 
FEA believed that a continuation of more extensive controls over German 
heavy industry would be necessary long after the occupation period. 

The FEA industrial disarmament program aimed “to pacify rather 
than destroy German economy.” Its purpose was to redress the economic 
balance in Europe distorted by German policies in the past and would pave 
the way for “a healthy German consumer economy.” Thus the Foreign 
Economic Administration recommended the complete and permanent 
elimination from Germany of only a few key industries, and the scaling 
down to legitimate peacetime levels, rather than the elimination, of the 
so-called heavy industries. The prohibited industrial items related to war 
potential were to include the light metals, antifriction bearings, abrasives, 
electronics, technical and scientific optical instruments, heavy trucks, ocean¬ 
going shipping, synthetic oil, and rubber. Those industries and parts of 
industries which are essential to peaceful living in Germany and constitute 
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no potential threat to the security of the world were to be permitted. The 
FEA program was designed to ensure that enough heavy industries re¬ 
mained to Germany, not only to support existing “peaceful” industries, but 
also to permit the expansion of these peaceful industries. So far as dis¬ 
armament considerations were concerned, the uncontrolled industries might 
expand to the limit of their domestic and export possibilities. For example, 
the program contemplated the production of approximately 1,200,000 tons 
of machinery under the steel restrictions to be imposed. This estimate 
provided for new machinery in the peaceful industries at a rate equivalent 
to the average rate of machinery construction in those fields in 1928 and 
1933. At the end of reparations, or in ten years, whichever should be the 
longer, limitations on capacity and production in the heavy industries 
would be reconsidered. 

The State Department likewise announced that the reparation and 
security policies of the United States were not designed to result in punitive 
destruction of capital equipment of value to the German peacetime economy. 
Furthermore, the United States government did not propose to eliminate 
or weaken German industries of .a peaceful character “for the purpose of 
protecting American markets from German goods, aiding American ex¬ 
ports, or for any other selfish advantage. Similarly the United States is 
opposed to the attempt of any other country to use the industrial disarma¬ 
ment plan of the Berlin Declaration to its own commercial ends at the 
expense of a peacetime German economy.” 3 

The FEA industrial disarmament program was not designed to im¬ 
poverish the German people. It explicitly proposed to leave to them 
opportunity to achieve a minimum standard of living, even during the 
period of occupation and reparations, once the initial chaotic conditions 
were corrected. It contemplated the development of agriculture and 
peaceful industries and left industrial resources adequate to permit that 
development. Over a period of years the Germans would be able to 
improve their standard of living, provided they did it in a manner which 
would not endanger the peace of the world. Their standard of living was 
not to be set so high as to make it necessary to retain inside Germany 
plant and equipment which should be removed for disarmament reasons. 
The FEA insisted that this rule should be followed whether the products 

of the plant were to be used in Germany or exported to raise foreign 
exchange to cover the cost of imports. 

The FEA report pointed out, however, that in attempting to achieve 
disarmament there was no real or implied reco gnition of any obligation 

8 The Reparation Settlement and the Peacetime Economy of Germany ” Depart¬ 
ment of State Bulletin, vol. 13, no. 338 (December 16, 1945), pp. 961-962. ’ * 
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on the part of the Allies to maintain any given standard of living. The 
economic experts did not concede that a standard of living comparable to 
that expected for Europe generally in 1948 “should be the starting or control 
point for determining removals of industrial plant and equipment in the 
war industries category.” On the contrary, they argued that “if the execu¬ 
tion of the disarmament program should make it impossible for Germany 
to keep her standard of living in step with the European economy over 
the next three or four years, . . . disarmament should still be the first con¬ 
sideration.” The only obligation that the FEA recognized was one “of 
maintaining an economy which will permit the Germans at least a sub¬ 
sistence level of living.” 

The State Department took a slightly different position from that of the 
FEA, and linked reparation removals to a given standard of living. The 
Department contended that the Berlin Declaration furnished as a guide 
to removals of industrial equipment as reparation the concept of a balanced 
peacetime German economy capable of providing the German people with 
a standard of living not in excess of the European average (excluding the 
United Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). In the 
view of the Department of State the Berlin Declaration was not intended 
to force a reduction in German living standards except as such reduction 
proved necessary to enable Germany to meet her reparation payments. 
In effect, the Berlin Declaration merely provided that Germany’s obligation 
to make reparation for the war damage which her aggression caused to 
other countries should not be reduced in order to enable Germany to main¬ 
tain a standard of living above the European average. The Department 
of State was of the opinion that German industrial capacity after reparation 
removals should be physically capable of producing a standard of living 
equivalent to the European average in 1948. Nevertheless, it was doubted 
that the industrial equipment remaining in Germany at that time would 
in fact produce at full capacity, so that the standard of living realized in 
Germany would be likely for some time to fall short of the European 

average. 4 

Moreover, in determining the volume of removals for reparation pur¬ 
poses, the State Department was opposed to removals on such a scale that 
Germany would be unable, owing to a shortage of capital equipment, to 
export goods in sufficient quantities to pay for essential imports. T e 
State Department recommended that sufficient industrial capacity e l 
to enable Germany to produce for export goods which would yield enough 
foreign exchange to pay for the imports required for a standard ot living 


department of State, “The Reparation Settlement,” p. 961. 
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equal to the average in Europe, excepting the United Kingdom and the 

U.S.SJR. 5 

Evolution of Allied policy on German reparations and the industrial 
level began at the Crimea Conference in February 1945, when it was de¬ 
cided that Germany should be obliged to make compensation for the 
damage to allied nations not in money but in kind. At Potsdam in July 
and August of the same year the U.S.S.R., which suffered the most physical 
damage from German aggression, received special consideration. In addi¬ 
tion to the reparations to be taken from its own zone of occupation, the 
Soviet Union obtained from the western zones 15 per cent of such usable 
and complete industrial capital equipment from the metallurgical, chemical, 
and machine manufacturing industries as was unnecessary for the German 
peace economy, in exchange for an equivalent value of food, coal, potash, 
zinc, timber, clay products, petroleum products, and such other com¬ 
modities as might be agreed upon. Additionally, 10 per cent of such 
industrial capital equipment as was unnecessary for the German peace 
economy was to be removed from the western zones and transferred to the 
Soviet government on reparation account without payment or exchange 
of any kind in return. 

The amount of equipment to be removed from the western zones was 

to be determined within six months of the Berlin Tripartite agreement. 

The amount and character of the industrial capital equipment unnecessary 

for the German peace economy and therefore available for reparations was 

to be determined by the Control Council under policies fixed by the Allied 

Commission on Reparations, with the participation of France, subject to 

the final approval of the zone commander in the zone from which the 
equipment was to be removed. 


On March 26, 1946, the Control Council reached an agreement—the 
“ p lan for Reparations [and] for the Level of Post-War German Econ¬ 
omy °—which was based on the assumption that Germany would be 
operated as an economic unit within its present boundaries and with a 1949 
population of 66.5 millions. It was assumed that there would be a free 
flow of trade among the four occupation zones and that Germany would 
attain a self-sustaining basis by producing enough exports to pay for neces¬ 
sary imports and to defray occupation costs. 

The plan provided for disarming Germany by destroying direct war- 
m akmg facilities, by restricting the capacity and output of industries which 

6\/ C r artment ° f StatC ’ " The Re P ar ation Settlement,” p. 962. 

Military Government of Germany, Monthly Report of the Military Governor U S 
Zone no. 9 20 April 1946, pp. 8-10; see also Military Government of Germany Rep- 

TmZol ReStUutlons: Mo nthly Report of Military Governor, U. S. Zone, 20 March 
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could be used in war production to no more than proved necessary to sup¬ 
port the standard of living permitted by the Potsdam Declaration, and by 
assuring that exports would be no greater than the amount needed to pay 
for essential imports. By 1949 Germany’s over-all industrial capacity was 
expected to be reduced to between 50 and 55 per cent of the 1938 level, 
excluding building and building materials. This would involve about 
a 30 per cent cut in German living standards as compared with before the 
war, reducing them to about the European average, excluding the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union. Production of war materials of all kinds 
and of airplanes and seagoing ships was prohibited; steel, nonferrous 
metals, chemicals, machinery, trucks, and pharmaceuticals were restricted. 
German steel capacity was to be reduced almost 70 per cent, to 7.5 million 
ingot tons annually. Quotas were established for German consumption 
of nonferrous metals, ranging from 140,000 metric tons annually for copper 
down to 1,000 tons for magnesium. Tentative maximum annual exports 
were also established at 40,000 tons for copper, 20,000 tons for lead, and 
45,000 tons for zinc. Peacetime industries such as furniture, ceramics, and 
residential buildings were left unlimited to develop within the range of 
available resources, while natural resource industries such as coal and 
agriculture were to be stimulated. Out of surplus capacity thus created 
reparations were to be paid. 

Total imports and exports were to balance at RM 3 billion each, or 
two thirds of the 1936 level. Though natural resource exports were sched¬ 
uled to increase by 1949 to 12 per cent above their 1936 level, they would 
furnish the smallest share—only 26 per cent—of the total anticipated 1949 
exports. The largest shares would come from the chemical and heavy 
industries and the so-called “peace industries.” Each would contribute 
about 37 per cent of 1949 exports. The reductions from the 1936 export 
figures would be largest for the chemical and heavy industries, since they 
supplied more than three fifths of Germany’s 1936 exports. Peace indus¬ 
tries exports were scheduled for only a 20 per cent cut by 1949. The 
reparation plan necessitated the development of a number of new peace 
industries, among them the production of prefabricated houses, which has 

supplied most of the exports since the occupadon began. 

On the basis of these agreements 661 industrial plants in the three 
western zones were recommended for reparation payments, 185 of them 
from the United States zone. 7 On March 31, 1946, advance shipments to 
U.S.S.R., as agreed on at Potsdam, began. These included a ball-bearing 
plant, a chemical works, an aircraft engine plant, an d a shipyard. During 

7 Military Government of Germany, Monthly Report of the Military Governor, U. S. 

Zone, no. 10, 20 May 1946, pp. 7-8. 
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the month of April, 37 additional industrial plants constituting a war 
potential threat in the United States zone were declared available for 
reparations, bringing the total to 161 on April 20. About one half of the 
twenty-four plants in the United States zone scheduled for destruction had 
been destroyed or rendered useless by that same date. 

April, however, must be recorded as a month of virtually no progress 
on matters concerned with the treatment of Germany as an economic unit. 
Disagreement with regard to the immediate creation of an export-import 
program for Germany as a whole threatened to delay implementation of 
the over-all plan for postwar Germany’s economy and reparations, on which 
agreement had been achieved in March after strenuous effort. The United 
States delegation on the Control Council took the position that the Potsdam 
principles for the treatment of Germany as an economic unit should be 
carried out in their entirety. It insisted that reparations, export-import 
policy, and the establishment of central German administrative machinery 
were interrelated questions which required integrated decision and that, 

failing such decision by the Control Council, they should be referred to 
the governments concerned. 8 

By late May, Lieutenant General Lucius D. Clay, Deputy Military 
Governor of the American zone of occupation, decided that the assumptions 
on which the March 26 agreement had been made had not been realized; 
consequently, there was no prospect of a surplus or of balanced imports 
and exports. Therefore, on May 27 General Clay halted the dismantling 
of industrial plants for shipment to Russia. The order, he said, would 
stand until the economic unity of Germany on which reparations are 
based has been attained. 9 

The Draper plan, 10 another proposal for disarming Germany, would 
soften somewhat the Potsdam Declaration. Brigadier General William H. 
Draper, Jr., Chief of the OMGUS (Office of Military Government, United 
States), Economic Division, in his plan for demilitarizing and disarming 
Germany would take the European standard of living as an average that 
must be achieved rather than a goal that cannot be exceeded. General 
Draper estimated that the remainder of Europe will have recovered within 
three years’ time to the level of the yea r 1936. Germany, therefore, should 

8 Military Government of Germany, Monthly Report of the Military Governor U. S 
Zone, no. 10, 20 March 1946, p. 1. 

°Military Government of Germany, Monthly Report of the Military Governor U S 
Zone, no. 11, 20 June 1946. ' 

10 The Newspaper PM, February 11, 1946, p. 7. Edd Johnson of the United States 
1 ress Center in Berlin secured the information for his news article, “Draper Softens 
Potsdam s Hard Peace for Reich,” from confidential documents prepared by General 
Draper and his staff (letter from Edd Johnson to the author, April 8, 1946). 
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achieve by 1949 such a standard of living as the average European enjoyed 
in 1936. Since the Germans were the best-fed Europeans in prewar days, 
the Draper plan would reduce their caloric diet by an average of 10 per cent 
below prewar standards, and it would also decrease such items as motor 
cars by 25 to 30 per cent. 

The financiers and industrialists who devised the Draper plan main¬ 
tained that Germany’s land will not feed Germany’s people. Consequently, 
Germany must retain a sizeable, although restricted, level of industry. They 
concluded that she must have a higher degree of industrialization than the 
remainder of Europe. While limiting the number of workers to be em¬ 
ployed in heavy industry, the Draper plan would increase employment in 
quarrying, in the glass, pottery, and building materials industries, in the 
manufacture of musical instruments and toys, and in theaters and enter¬ 
tainment. 

Draft Treaties on the Disarmament and Demilitarization of 

Germany and Japan 

A draft treaty “to ensure that the total disarmament and demilitarization 
of Germany will be enforced as long as the peace and security of the world 
may require” was submitted by the United States to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in Paris on April 29, 1946. 11 Article 1 of the treaty proposed 
that the governments of the United States, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom, and the French Republic take steps jointly 
to ensure that: 

(A) All German armed forces, including land, air, anti-aircraft and naval 
forces, all para-military forces, such as the SS, the SA and the Gestapo, and all 
organizations auxiliary to the foregoing shall be and shall remain completely 

disarmed, demobilized and disbanded. 

(B) The German general staff and the staffs of any para-military organiza¬ 
tions shall be and shall remain disbanded. 

(C) No German military or para-military organization in any form or 

guise shall be permitted in Germany. 

(D) The manufacture, production, or importation of military equipment 
in Germany shall be prevented. In particular, the high contracting parties 

shall prevent the manufacture, production, or importation of: 

(1) All arms, ammunition, explosives, military equipment, military 

stores and supplies and other implements of war of all kinds; 

(2) All fissionable materials for any purpose, except under con i- 

tions approved by the high contracting parties; . , 

(3) All naval vessels of all classes, both surface and submarine, an 

auxiliary naval craft; . , 

(4) All aircraft of all kinds, aviation equipment and devices, an 

equipment for anti-aircr aft defense. _____ 

n Department of State, Press Release no. 292, April 30, 1946. 
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(E) The establishment, utilization or operation for military purposes of 
any of the following shall be prevented: 

(1) All military structures, installations and establishments, includ¬ 
ing but not limited to military air fields, seaplane bases and naval 
bases, military and naval storage depots, permanent and temporary 
land and coast fortifications, fortresses and other fortified areas. 

(2) All factories, plants, shops, research institutions, laboratories, 
testing stations, technical data, patents, plans, drawings and inventions, 
designed or intended to produce or to facilitate the production of items 
listed in paragraph (D) above. 

(F) Under conditions which may be established by the high contracting 
parties, the demilitarization and disarmament required by this article shall 
be subject to the following exceptions and to no others: 

(1) The formation and employment of such detachments of German 
civil police, and their equipment with such types and quantities of im¬ 
ported small arms, as may be essential to the maintenance of public 
security; and 

(2) The importation of minimum quantities of those items listed 
in paragraph (D) (1) above, such as explosives or ingredients of ex¬ 
plosives, which may be essential for purposes of construction, mining, 
agriculture or for other peaceful purposes. 

The treaty was to remain in force for twenty-five years. However, 
provision was made for the high contracting parties to agree to consult 
six months before the date of expiration to determine whether the interests 
of international peace and security require its renewal with or without 
modifications, or whether the German people have so far progressed in 
the reconstruction of their life on a democratic and peaceful basis that the 
continued imposition of the controls defined herein is no longer necessary.” 

On June 21, 1946, the State Department made public the text of a 
Draft Treaty on the Disarmament and Demilitarization of Japan. 12 The 
plan, which called for enforcement of Japanese demilitarization by the 
United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China, was first 
broached in April, at the time Secretary Byrnes made his practically identical 
proposal for Germany. The treaty provided that “all Japanese armed 
forces, including land, air, anti-aircraft and naval forces, all para-military 
forces, such as the Gendarmerie (Kempei Tai), the Garde Mobile (Keipei 
Tei) and the Special Police (Tokka Ka), and all organizations auxiliary 
to the foregoing shall be and shall remain completely disarmed, demobil¬ 
ized and disbanded.” Likewise, the “Japanese Imperial General Head¬ 
quarters, the staffs of the Army and the Navy, and the staffs of any para¬ 
military organizations shall be and shall remain disbanded.” The other 

provisions of the draft treaty paralleled those set forth for the disarmament 
and demilitariza tion of Germany. 

^Department of State, Press Release no. 433, Jilne 21,1 946. -- 
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Neither treaty met with any enthusiasm from the Soviet Foreign Com¬ 
missar. In April 1946 the Russians charged the British with retaining 
several hundred thousand German prisoners of war in their old military 
formations. Similarly, the Soviet delegate on the Allied Commission in 
Tokyo more than once suggested that the Japanese army and the Japanese 
officer corps were managing to keep themselves intact. Moreover, the 
Russians indicated that they were more interested in a treaty of mutual 
assistance than in one for disarming aggressors. In the July 9th session 
of the Big Four Foreign Ministers in Paris, Molotov attacked the proposed 
treaty to disarm Germany and called it “wholly inadequate in every way.” 
It was unacceptable to the U.S.S.R. for several reasons: it contained no 
insurance against German remilitarization and rearmament; it fell short 
of previous agreements on disarmament; it did not eliminate German war 
industry; it did not continue denazification of Germany; it lacked means 
of preventing rebirth of German nationalism; it implied a shortening of 
the occupation period; it contained no recommendations for paying repara¬ 
tions to Russia; and, finally, it should run for at least forty years. 13 

The official proposals of the United States government, unlike the FEA 
program, made no provision for restricting, eliminating, controlling, or 
decentralizing German and Japanese war potentials. The treaties pro¬ 
hibited only the manufacture, production, or importation of military, naval, 
and aviation equipipent and fissionable materials—much narrower restric¬ 
tions than the control of major heavy industries. Since war potential is 
the equivalent of industrial potential, the steel and chemical industries are 
far more important to war making than military equipment. In this 
important respect the proposed treaties implied a revision of the Yalta and 
Potsdam declarations, which intended not only to disarm and demilitarize 
Germany, but also to “eliminate or control all German industry that could 
be used for military production.” The Yalta and Potsdam agreements 
also indicated a prolonged occupation of the Reich. But the draft treaty 
provided for a system of quadripartite inspection to “become operative upon 
termination of the Allied occupation of Germany.” Apparently, the Unite 
States hopes to shorten the term of occupation, and to make the twenty- ve- 
year treaty and the joint inspection system a substitute for the thoroug 

reconstruction of German society previously pledged. . 

Further criticism might be directed against the treaties for stipu ating 

the use of Big Four force rather than that of the United Nations. we 
are sincere in our support of the United Nations, and if it is to come an 
accepted and effective instrument for the maintenance of peace, mter- 

lz New YorJt Times, July 10, 1946, p. 6. 
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national agreements should function within the framework of that organ¬ 
ization and international sanctions should be imposed by United Nations 
forces, not by those of the Big Four alone. 

The policy of the United States government in dealing with Germany 

is, therefore, not one of confining that country exclusively to agriculture 

and light manufacturing. 14 Instead it appears that our government has been 

won over to the program of those who would permit the Reich to retain 

a large industrial structure in order to avoid disastrous consequences to 

the German and the whole European peacetime economies. At the 1947 

Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers there was general agreement 

among the Allies that the matter of the factories and equipment to be 

removed from Germany as reparations should be reexamined. They 

recognized the fact that making too drastic a reduction in Germany’s 

industrial capacity would not only make it difficult for Germany to become 

self-supporting, but would also retard the economic recovery of Europe. 

At that conference the United States indicated that it would be willing to 

study the possibility of allowing a limited amount of reparations from 

current production to compensate for plants, previously scheduled to be 

removed as reparations to various Allied countries, which, it had become 

apparent, should be left in Germany. 15 There has certainly been a steady 

retreat by both Great Britain and the United States from the programs 

laid down at Yalta and Potsdam to prevent a revival of German aggression. 

Thus we may be repeating the same fatal mistakes made after World War I. 

The Treaty of Versailles provided for a Control Commission with full 

powers of inspection, backed by any sanctions the Allies deemed necessary 

to take. Yet the German government was able to circumvent the inspec- 

tors, step by step the inspection broke down, and rearmament and re¬ 
militarization ensued. 

A year after victory in Europe the Allies had failed to carry out the 
Potsdam agreement to (1) complete a full German reparation schedule 
by February 2, 1946; (2) deindustrialize Germany; (3) denazify and re¬ 
educate the people of Western Germany; (4) take definitive action to 
prevent the members of the German General Staff from ever again attempt- 
ing to reconstruct a German army. Moreover, the alleged existence of 
Wehrmacht units in the British zone of the Reich indicated that serious 
efforts had not been made to disband the German army. There were 
grounds for suspi cion that powerful forces in the United States and Great 

and'EroTher^T^st 311 ’ < New York and L ™don : Harper 
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Britain were sabotaging agreements reached at Quebec, 16 Yalta, and Pots¬ 
dam. 

Certainly the primary aim of the United States is the prevention of a 
third World War. Without the Ruhr-Rhineland and numerous specific 
industries Germany cannot fight another war. Some statesmen and experts 
assume, therefore, that war will be prevented by eliminating German and 
Japanese war potential, and they argue that the cost of removing these 
potentials must be measured not primarily in terms of cost to the defeated 
countries but in cost to mankind. But a third World War does not have 
to and probably will not arise from the aggression of Germany or of Japan. 
The aggressors of the past need not be the aggressors of the future. The 
Foreign Economic Administration maintained that reparation removals 
could contribute toward stability and peace in Europe. But tranquility will 
not necessarily follow the removal of German plant facilities to other lands. 
The FEA program was not concerned with limiting war potential gen¬ 
erally. In fact, the implementing of certain of its features would increase 
the industrial potential of neighboring countries to which German plants 
and products are moved. Both the Foreign Economic Administration and 
the State Department pointed out that, since capacity in the metal, 
machinery, and chemical industries in excess of German peacetime needs 
is to be transferred to countries entitled to receive reparations from Ger¬ 
many, it is expected that the industrial capacity lost in Germany will after 
an interval be recovered in large part elsewhere in the world, and for the 
most part in Europe. Thus another country can easily replace Germany s 
economic and industrial domination of Europe and become the potentially 
strongest military power. 

Statesmen and economic experts should not be intrigued by the dangers 
of the past and lured into devising projects to eliminate them. The su¬ 
preme task of statesmanship is to anticipate the developments of the future. 


16 At Quebec it was agreed to limit the Ruhr and Saar industries. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The United States government is committed to seek by all reasonable 
means to bring about international arrangements to prevent the use of 
atomic energy for destructive purposes and to promote the use of it for 
the benefit of society. In an Agreed Declaration on Atomic Energy, of 
November 15, 1945, the President of the United States and the prime min¬ 
isters of the United Kingdom and Canada recognized “that the application 
of recent scientific discoveries to the methods and practice of war has placed 
at the disposal of mankind means of destruction hitherto unknown, against 
which there can be no adequate military defense, and in the employment 
of which no single nation can in fact have a monopoly.” 1 The signers of 
that declaration realized that the progress their countries had made in the 
development and use of atomic energy demanded that they take the 
initiative in the matter of its control. Accordingly the statesmen con¬ 
sidered the possibility of international action to prevent the use of atomic 
energy for destructive purposes and to promote the use of recent and future 
advances in scientific knowledge, particularly in the utilization of atomic 
energy, for peaceful and humanitarian ends. They were aware that the 
only complete protection for the civilized world from the destructive use 
of scientific knowledge lies in the prevention of war. No system of safe¬ 
guards will of itself provide an effective guarantee against production of 
atomic weapons by a nation bent on aggression. Nor could they ignore 
the possibility of the development of other weapons or of new methods 

ot warfare which may constitute as great a threat to civilization as the 
military use of atomic energy. 


1 Text of the Agreed Declaration on Atomic Energy by the President of thr 
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The President and the prime ministers declared at the outset their will¬ 
ingness to share, on a reciprocal basis with others of the United Nations, 
detailed information concerning the practical industrial application of 
atomic energy just as soon as effective enforceable safeguards against its 
use for destructive purposes can be devised. They were of the opinion 
that at the earliest possible date a commission should be set up under the 
United Nations Organization to prepare recommendations for submission 
to that organization. They recommended that the commission make 
specific proposals (1) for extending between all nations the exchange of 
basic scientific information for peaceful ends; (2) for control of atomic 
energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes; 
(3) for the elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons and 
of all other major weapons adaptable to mass destruction; (4) for effective 
safeguards by way of inspection and other means to protect complying 
states against the hazards of violations and evasions. It was proposed that 
the work of the commission proceed by stages, the successful completion 
of each one of which would develop the necessary confidence of the world 
before the next stage was undertaken. 

Anticipating favorable action by the United Nations Organization on 
the proposal for the establishment of a commission, Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes, on January 7, 1946, appointed a committee of five members “to 
study the subject of controls and safeguards necessary to protect this Gov¬ 
ernment so that the persons hereafter selected to represent the United States 
on the Commission can have the benefit of the study.” This committee 
was composed of Undersecretary Dean Acheson, who served as chairman; 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, Chief of the Office of Scientific Research and Develop¬ 
ment; Dr. James B. Conant, President of Harvard University; Major Gen¬ 
eral Leslie R. Groves, chief army representative on the Manhattan Engin¬ 
eering Project; and John J. McCloy, former Assistant Secretary of War. 
The committee agreed that it was first essential to have a report prepared 
analyzing and appraising all the relevant facts and formulating proposals. 
Accordingly there was designated a Board of Scientific Consultants made 
up of David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
who acted as chairman of the consulting board; Chester I. Barnard, Presi¬ 
dent of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company; J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
of the California Institute of Technology and the University of California; 
Charles Allen Thomas, Vice President and Technical Director, Monsanto 
Chemical Company; and Harry A. Winne, Vice President in Charge o 
Engineering Policy, General Electric Company. This board of consultants 
made an intensive study of the problem of the development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. There followed extensive discussion between the 
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committee and the board which resulted in a report submitted to the Secre¬ 
tary of State on March 17, 1946. 2 


This report was not intended “as a final plan, but as a place to begin, 
a foundation on which to build.” It represented a framework within which 
might be found prospects for both security and the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. The committee was particularly “impressed 
by the great advantages of an international agency with affirmative powers 
and functions coupled with powers of inspection and supervision in con¬ 
trast to any agency with merely police-like powers attempting to cope with 
national agencies otherwise restrained only by a commitment to ‘outlaw’ 
the use of atomic energy for war.” In the judgment of the committee the 
latter type of organization would offer little hope of achieving the security 
and safeguards they were seeking. The plan concentrated in the hands 
of the international agency only those activities which must be controlled 
because they are dangerous to international security, leaving as much free¬ 
dom as possible to national and private research and other activity. 

Two proposals of the report would affect the security of the United 
States both during the period of any international discussion of them and 
during the period required to put the plan into full effect. Naturally, the 
international control of atomic energy will require the disclosure of in¬ 
formation not now generally known and the transfer to an international 

’s plan necessitated the 

disclosure of information but permitted of this disclosure by progressive 

steps. The plan also provided for the assumption or transfer of authority 

to an international agency by stages, beginning in the field of raw material 

production, progressing to that of industrial production, and goin^ on 
to the control of explosives. & 


The atomic bomb, appearing at the very end of hostilities, made it clear 

that the plans which had been laid at San Francisco for the United Nations 

Organization would have to be supplemented by a specific control of an 

instrument of war so terrible that its uncontrolled development would not 

only intensify the ferocity of warfare but might directly contribute to the 

outbreak of war. Our political institutions and our reluctance to take the 

initiative m aggressive warfare both would seem to put us at a disadvantage 

with regard to surprise use of atomic weapons. Thus, although our present 

situation in which we have a monopoly of these weapons, may appear 

strong, this advantage will disappear and the situation may be reversed 
in a world in which atomic armame nt is general. 

Pr^ar^lTTk f State ’ A t °” h International Control of Atomic Energy 
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The development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes and the 
development of atomic energy for bombs are in much of their course inter¬ 
changeable and interdependent. Thus it follows that, although nations 
may agree not to use in bombs the atomic energy developed within their 
borders, the only assurance that a conversion to destructive purposes would 
not be made would be the pledged word and the good faith of the nations 
themselves. Fear of surprise violation of pledges would surely break down 
any confidence in the pledged word of rival countries developing atomic 
energy if the treaty obligations and good faith of the nations were the only 
assurances upon which to rely. It is apparent that without international 
enforcement no system of security holds any real hope at all. 

The Board of Scientific Consultants studied in some detail the factors 
which would be involved in an international inspection system supposed 
to determine whether the activities of individual nations constituted evas¬ 
ions or violations of international outlawry of atomic weapons, and its 
members concluded unanimously as follows: 

There is no prospect of security against atomic warfare in a system of in¬ 
ternational agreements to outlaw such weapons controlled only by a system 
which relies on inspection and similar police-like methods. The reasons sup¬ 
porting this conclusion are not merely technical, but primarily the inseparable 
political, social, and organizational problems involved in enforcing agreements 
between nations each free to develop atomic energy but only pledged not to 
use it for bombs. National rivalries in the development of atomic energy 
readily convertible to destructive purposes are the heart of the difficulty. So 
long as intrinsically dangerous activities may be carried on by nations, rivalries 
are inevitable and fears are engendered that place so great a pressure upon a 
system of international enforcement by police methods that no degree of in¬ 
genuity or technical competence could possibly hope to cope with them. 3 

The board emphasized this fact of national rivalry in respect to the 
dangerous aspects of atomic energy because it was this fatal defect in the 
commonly advanced proposals for outlawry of atomic weapons that furn¬ 
ished an important clue to the members in the development of the plan 
of control recommended in their report. Convinced that a system of in¬ 
spection superimposed on an otherwise uncontrolled exploitation of atomic 
energy by national governments would not be an adequate safeguard, the 
board concerned itself with discovering what other measures were required 
in order that inspection might be so limited and so simplified that it would 
be practicable and could aid in accomplishing the purpose of security. 

The consultants were aware that (1) in every stage of atomic activity, 
leading from raw materials to weapons, some sort of control is needed, and 

department of State, Control of Atomic Energy, pp. 4-5. 
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this must be exercised on all the various paths that may lead from one to 
the other; (2) at no single point can external control of an operation be 
sufficiently reliable to be an adequate sole safeguard; (3) there is need for 
a very extensive and technically highly qualified and varied staff if the 
job is to be done at all; (4) the controlling agency must itself be active 
in research and development, and well informed on what is an essentially 
living art; and that, (5) for effective control, the controlling organization 
must be as well and as thoroughly informed about the operations as are 
the operators themselves. They believed that an examination of these and 
other necessary conditions for a successful scheme of inspection would 
reveal that they could not be fulfilled in any organizational arrangement 
in which the only instrument of control is inspection * 

In their preoccupation with some way of making an inspection system 
provide security, the board members summarized the criteria for an effec¬ 
tive system of safeguards in the following terms: 


Such a plan must reduce to manageable proportions the problem of en- 
torcement or an international policy against atomic warfare. 

It must be a plan that provides unambiguous and reliable danger signals if 
a nation takes steps that do or may indicate the beginning of atomic warfare. 
I hose danger signals must flash early enough to leave time adequate to permit 
othM nations—alone or in concert—to take appropriate action. 

.. r rh r e - P r n , must °" e , that if carried out will provide security; but such 
„ h ‘ f r j ° f the whole international situation collapses, any nation such 

a a ny th oth^nlm ateS ^ St, “ * “ * compared to 

To be genuinely effective for security, the plan must be one that is not 
wholly negative, suppressive and police-like. We are not dealing simply with 
a military or scientific problem but with a problem in statecraft and the ways 

the benefiTaf Splnt ' Therefore ’ the P lan mUbt be one that will tend to develop 

? P° sslb >hties of atomic energy and encourage the growth of fun 

mental knowledge stirring the constructive and imaginative impulses of 

men rather than merely concentrating on the defensive and negative It 

«“di" «o L a 4" look!,he p,0 " i,e of m “' ! fo ' u " mll - b “”s 

ftlr J h r e plan , must ** fhle to cope with new dangers that may appear in the 
further development of this relatively new field. In an organizational sense 

contraction!* 6 P mUSt ' fleXlbil ‘ ty and be readll y ca P ab ^ of extension or 

The plan must involve international action and minimize rivalry between 
nations in the dangerous aspects of atomic development. 5 Y 


Despite the complications inherent in any system of control or inspec 

department of State, Control of Atomic Energy, p. 6. 
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tion, the Board of Scientific Consultants were of the opinion that the prob¬ 
lem of building security against catastrophic use of atomic energy has 
definable boundaries. This is true because uranium is the key to all fore¬ 
seeable applications of atomic energy. Scientific evidence makes clear that 
uranium is indispensable in the production of fissionable material on a 
scale large enough to make explosives or to generate power. It is not to 
be anticipated that this situation will be invalidated by further scientific 
discovery. Fission is not too difficult to induce in thorium, which is slightly 
more abundant than uranium, but thorium cannot maintain a chain 
reaction, either by itself or in combination with any natural material other 
than uranium. Nevertheless, thorium also occupies an important position 
with regard to safeguards. For, with a fairly substantial amount of uranium 
to begin with, and with suitable large quanties of thorium, a chain reaction 
can be established to manufacture material which is an atomic explosive 
and which can be used for the maintenance of other chain reacdons. Any 
substantial leakage of uranium through the system of controls would make 
possible the exploitation of thorium to produce dangerous amounts of 
atomic explosive. Provisions governing thorium should, therefore, be 
incorporated in the system to compensate for possible margins of error in 
the control of uranium. The coexistence of uranium and thorium in some 
natural deposits makes this technically attractive. Thus the control prob¬ 
lem is further narrowed by the geological conditions under which uranium 
and thorium are found, and by the fact that at present these elements have 
only a restricted commercial significance. Although they are distributed 
with relative abundance throughout the world, and although many sources 
beyond the known supplies will be discovered, authorities believe that these 
elements occur in high concentrations only under very special geologic 
conditions. Indications are that the areas which need to be surveyed, to 
which access must be had, and which would ultimately have to be brought 
under control are relatively limited. 

The fact that rich sources of such materials occur in relatively few 
places in the world—as compared, for instance, with oil—creates a com¬ 
petitive situation which might easily produce intolerable tensions in inter¬ 
national relations. Through study of the problem it became clear to the 
scientific consultants that, if the element of rivalry between nations were 
removed by assignment of the intrinsically dangerous phases of the develop¬ 
ment of atomic energy to an international organization responsible to all 
peoples, a reliable prospect would be afforded for a system of security. The 
board also concluded that “responsibility for the development of atomic 
energy should be vested in the same international agency that has also 
responsibility for developing and enforcing safeguards against atomic war- 
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fare. For unless the international agency were itself engaged in develop- 
ment activities its personnel would not have the knowledge of or the 
sensitivity to new developments that would make it a competent and 
useful protection to the people of the world. 

If an international agency were vested with the exclusive right to develop, 
operate, and utilize atomic energy, such great disadvantages would arise 
as conceivably to make effective internationalization itself beyond realiza¬ 
tion. Such a complete international monopoly is unnecessary. For there 
are important areas in the field of atomic energy where there is no need 
for an international monopoly, and where work may and should he opened 
quite freely to private and national institutions. The consultants drew a 
distinction between the “safe” and “dangerous” activities, which they 
thought could be useful without being completely sharp or fixed for all 
time. In their view, “any activity is dangerous which offers a solution either 
in the actual fact of its physical installation, or by subtle alterations thereof, 
to one of the three major problems of making atomic weapons: 1. The 
provision of raw materials. 2. The production in suitable quality and 
quantity of the fissionable materials plutonium and U 235 . 3. The use of these 
materials for the making of atomic weapons.” They regarded the mining 
and processing of uranium as a dangerous activity even though it must be 
supplemented by plants and ordnance establishments if atomic weapons 
are to result. They regarded the facilities for making atomic weapons 
as dangerous even though some control be exercised over the provision of 
the fissionable material. And they regarded the operation of reactors or 
separation plants which make the material for bombs or which, bv rela¬ 
tively minor operational changes, could make the material for bombs, 
as dangerous, even though they in turn would have to be supplemented 

by supplies of raw material and by installations for assembling atomic 
weapons. ° 


he consultants did not consider dangerous either amounts of material 
which are small in relation to those needed to make a weapon or installations 
whose rate of production is small in these terms. A point which is impor- 

^ ! $h ! ng tHe Cmer ' a f0r the safet y or da nger of an operation is 
this U and plutonium can be denatured; denaturing will make the ma¬ 
terials unuseable by any method now known for producing effective atomic 
explosives unless steps are taken to remove the denaturants; but such 
enatured materials can still be used with no essential loss of effectiveness 
lor the peaceful application of atomic energy. They can be used in re¬ 
actors for the generation of power or in reactors useful in research and in 
die production of radioactive tracers. The application of radioactive 
material as tracers in scientific, medical, and technological studies is a 
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field in which progress may be expected to be very rapid. The consultants 
could see no reason at all for limiting, on grounds of safety, the activities 
using such tracer materials. Moreover, it is easy to design small nuclear 
reactors which use denatured U 235 or plutonium. These reactors can be 
operated at a power level low enough to be incapable of producing danger¬ 
ous quantities of fissionable materials but high enough to provide neutron 
sources and gamma ray sources of unparalleled intensity. The material in 
these reactors is neither in quantity nor in quality significant for bomb 
production; even if one combined the material from many, no practical 
method of making weapons would be available. More marginal from the 
standpoint of safety, but nevertheless important, is another operation which 
the consultants regarded as safe. This is the development of power from 
the fission of denatured U 235 and plutonium in high power-level reactors. 
Such power reactors might operate in the range from 100,000 to 1,000,000 
kilowatts. In view of the limited amount of material needed for such power 
reactors, and of the spectacular character and difficulty of the steps necessary 
to divert the material to bomb production, such power reactor may be 
regarded as safe, provided that there is reasonable supervision of their 
design, construction, and operation. If the material from such reactors 
(large enough to be of practical interest for production) were diverted, 
it might be a matter of some two or three years before it could be used to 
make a small number of atomic weapons. Reactors of this type are im¬ 
portant because they make it possible in large measure to open up the field 
of atomic power production to private or national enterprise. The con¬ 
sultants pointed out, however, that the materials required to construct these 
reactors could not be produced in installations which they regarded as 
safe. For every kilowatt generated in safe reactors, about one kilowatt 
must be generated in dangerous ones in which the material is manufactured. 
Thus if atomic power is developed on a large scale, about half of it will 
inevitably be an international monopoly, and about half might be available 
for competitive exploitation. Consequently, the consultants pointed out, 
safe operations are possible only because dangerous ones are being carried 
out concurrently . 

From their study of “safe” and “dangerous” activities, the board mem¬ 
bers concluded: 

1. If nations or their citizens carry on intrinsically dangerous activities it 
seems that the chances for safeguarding the future are hopeless. 

2. If an international agency is given responsibility for the dangerous ac¬ 
tivities, leaving the non-dangerous open to nations and their citizens and it 
the international agency is given and carries forward affirmative development 
responsibility, furthering among other things the beneficial uses of atomic 
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energy and enabling itself to comprehend and therefore detect the misuse of 
atomic energy, there is good prospect of security. 0 

As a result of their discussions the consultants concluded that it would 
be unrealistic to place reliance on a simple agreement among nations to 
oudaw the use of atomic weapons in war. So they turned from mere 
policing and inspection by an international authority to a program of 
affirmative action, of aggressive development by such a body. They pro¬ 
posed the creation of an international agency which would conduct all 
intrinsically dangerous operations in the nuclear field, with individual 
nations and their citizens free to conduct, under license and a minimum 
of inspection, all non-dangerous, or safe, operations. The international 
agency might be a UNO commission or an international corporation or 
authority. The consultants referred to it as an Atomic Development 
Authority. It must have power to own and lease property and to carry 
on mining, manufacturing, research, licensing, inspecting, selling, or any 
other necessary operations. This means that the ADA would have 
exclusive jurisdiction over all activities relating to raw materials, the con¬ 
struction and operation of production plants, and the conduct of research 
in explosives. The large field of nondangerous and relatively nondangerous 
activities would be left in national hands. These would consist of all 
activities in the field of research (except on explosives) and the construc¬ 
tion and operation of nondangerous power-producing piles. National 
activities in these fields would be subject to moderate controls by the inter¬ 
national agency, exercised through licensing, rules and regulations, col¬ 
laboration on design, and the like. The international agency would also 
maintain inspection facilities to assure that illicit operations were not occur¬ 
ring, primarily in the exploitation of raw materials. The Atomic Develop¬ 
ment Authority would continually reexamine the boundary between dan¬ 
gerous and nondangerous activities. For, although the field is subject to 
reasonable division, the dividing line in not sharp and may shift from time 

time in either direction. In the actual conduct of operations the develop¬ 
ment organization would at all times be governed by a dual purpose: the 
promotion of the beneficial use of atomic energy and the maintenance of 

The first function of the Atomic Development Authority would be to 
bring under its complete control world supplies of uranium and thorium 
One of its principal tasks would be to conduct continuous surveys so that 
new deposits would be found and so that the agency would have^he most 
omplete know edge of the world geology of these materials. The agency 
woffidronstantly explore new methods for recovering these materials from 

Department of State, Control of Atomic Energy t p. 30. " " 
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media in which they are found in small quantities. All the actual mining 
operations for uranium and thorium would be conducted by the Authority. 
It would operate the refineries for the reduction of ores to metal or salt. 
It would own the stockpiles of these materials and it would sell the by¬ 
products, such as vanadium and radium. It would also provide the neces¬ 
sary supplies of uranium and thorium for the present limited commercial 
uses. 

The second major function of the Authority would be the construction 
and operation of useful types of atomic reactors and separation plants. 
This means that engineering works like those at Hanford, Washington, 
and Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and their extensions and improvements would 
be owned and conducted by the Authority. The activities in these produc¬ 
tion plants may be regarded as intrinsically the most dangerous operations, 
for it is through such operations that materials can be produced which are 
suitable for atomic explosives. 

The Authority would have to engage in a wide variety of research 
activities. It should conduct research to extend the field of knowledge in 
relation to recoverable raw materials, and especially in power development. 
An important activity of the Authority would be research in atomic explo¬ 
sives. New discoveries in the field may be possible. The study of atomic 
explosives may yield by-products useful in peaceful activities. But the 
consultants emphasized that this would not be the main purpose of the 
Authority’s research. Only by preserving its position as the best-informed 
agency will the Authority be able to tell where the line between the intrin¬ 
sically dangerous and the nondangerous should be drawn. If, as a result 
of new discoveries, other materials lend themselves to dangerous atomic 
developments, it is important that the Authority should be the first to know. 
At that time measures would have to be taken to extend the boundaries 
of safeguards. 

In addition to its proprietary functions the Atomic Development Author¬ 
ity would maintain moderate controls over the activities conducted by 
nations or private agencies. This would be accomplished through licensing 
and inspection activities. The Authority would determine the conditions 
under which fissionable materials might be used. Presumably license and 
leases of material would be arranged between the Authority and individual 
nations so that the Authority would not be dealing directly with private 
groups within nations. Through the lease of denatured plutonium and 
U 23 ° to those desiring to build and operate reactors of various nondangerous 
kinds, the personnel of the Authority could have access to the establish¬ 
ments in which such material is used. It would send its research personnel, 
in the dual role of research workers and inspectors, to the laboratories in 
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which these reactors were used, but a minimal inspection would be needed. 
Through its own research and development activities and through estab¬ 
lishing cooperative relationships with research and development laboratories 
in this field throughout the world, the Authority would be in a position 

to determine intelligently safe and unsafe designs of reactors for which it 
might lease its fissionable materials. 

The consultants were of the opinion that there is no prospect that for 
several years reactors could be licensed, for the reason that there would not 
be enough fissionable materials produced in the plants of the Authority 
Thus there would be a reasonable period during which research and 
development might proceed both in the laboratories of the Authority and 
in national and private groups throughout the world, as a result of which 
much more would be known about the safe and unsafe features of design 
prior to the time when decisions would be required. 

. B of Scientific Consultants were 

convinced that international agreements to forswear the military use of 

atomic weapons could not be enforced solely by a system of inspection, 
they realized that inspection in a wide variety of forms must have an 
essential place in the operations of the Atomic Development Authority 
The Authority would be aided in the detection of illegal operations by the 
fact that it would not be the motive but the operation which would be 
illegal. A thoroughgoing inspection of all phases of the industry of a 
nation was not contemplated. It is true that a calculated attempt at evasion 
might by camouflage or by geographical location, make the specific detec¬ 
tion ot an illegal operation very much more difficult. “But the total effort 
needed to carry through from the mine to the bomb, a surreptitious pro¬ 
gram of atomic armament on a scale sufficient to make ,t a threat or to 
make it a temptation to evasion,” in the opinion of the consultants, “is so 
vast, and the number of separate difficult undertakings so great, and the 

the C f a r“ h f a K Cter pf° f theSC undertakin gs so hard to conceal, that 

he fact of this effort should be impossible to hide.” 7 The fact that it would 
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’Department of State, Control of Atomic Energy, pp 40 41-' 
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in various countries. If in the course of its activities the Authority should 
acquire information which caused it to suspect evasions or violations in 
places to which it did not have the right of access for geological survey or 
for inspection of installations using leased material, some means would 
have to be provided so that the Authority, by making out a prima facie 
case, would be granted access to the suspected plant or laboratory. This 
might be arranged through the presentation of such a request to some 
international body such as the International Court. 

The Board of Scientific Consultants recognized that the actual state¬ 
ment of policy, like the form of organization, would have to grow out of 
international discussions and deliberations. But the fundamentals govern¬ 
ing the Atomic Development Authority must be those stated in the resolu¬ 
tion of January 18, 1946, setting up the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission: that is, the strengthening of security and the promotion of 
the beneficial use of atomic energy. In their report the consultants empha¬ 
sized the fortunate circumstance that a dividing line can be drawn between 
dangerous and nondangerous activities. The field of nondangerous activ¬ 
ities is so challenging that it provides an opportunity to avoid such central¬ 
ization of authority as might make the price of security too high. The 
consultants pointed out that a purposeful effort should be made to keep 
as broad and diversified as possible the field of activities which is left in 
national and private hands. Every effort must be made to avoid central¬ 
izing exclusively in the Authority any more activities than are essential 
for purposes of security. 

In strengthening security, one of the primary considerations would 
relate to the geographical location of the operations of the Authority and 
its property. A systematic plan would be necessary governing the location 
of the operations and property of the Authority so that a strategic balance 
might be maintained among nations. In this way, protection would be 
afforded against such eventualities as the complete or partial collapse of the 
United Nations Organization or the Atomic Development Authority, or 
the sudden seizure by any one nation of the stockpiles, reduction, refining, 
separation plants, and reactors of all types belonging to the Authority. 
The decisive consideration in determining the location of plants producing 
fissionable materials would have to be based primarily on security consid¬ 
erations; otherwise the physical balance between nations would be impaired. 
The situation would have to be quite different from the one that now pre¬ 
vails. At present, with Hanford, Oak Ridge, and Los Alamos situated 
in the United States, other nations can find no security against atomic war¬ 
fare except the security that resides in our own peaceful purposes or the 
attempts at security that are seen in the development of secret atomic 
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enterprises of their own. Other nations which may fear us can develop a 
greater sense of security only as the Atomic Development Authority locates 
similar dangerous operations within their borders. Once such operations 
and facilities have been established by the Atomic Development Authority 
and are being operated by that agency within other nations as well as 
within our own, a balance will have been established. The board members 
did not have in mind that the Atomic Development Authority could pro¬ 
tect its plants by military force from the overwhelming power of the 
nations in which they are situated. Some token United Nations military 
guard might be desirable. But the real protection would lie in the fact 
that it any nation seized the plants or the stockpiles situated in its ter- 
mory, other nations would have similar facilities and materials situated 
within their own borders so that the act of seizure would not place them 

at a disadvantage. 

With appropriate world wide distribution of stockpiles and facilities 
with design rendered as little dangerous as possible, and with stockpiles of 
angerous materials kept at the lowest level consistent with good economics 
and engineering, there would be no need for a sense of insecuritv on the 
part of any major power. Seizures would afford no immediate tactical 

and 1 ?^' T 7 W ° Uld bC ’ ' n faCt ’ instantane °us dramatic danger signals. 
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This period of transition they broke down into two subperiods. In the first 
there would be no Atomic Development Authority. There would be dis¬ 
cussions in the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations Organ¬ 
ization, and, as a result of these discussions, proposals would be referred 
to the United Nations Council and Assembly and to the several nations for 
further discussion and acceptance. From this process there would result 
a charter ratified by the various nations. At this stage the Atomic Develop¬ 
ment Authority would come into being. All this would require time. In 
the second period the Atomic Development Authority would have an im¬ 
mense task before it, involving many different fields and many different 
activities. 

During the period of transition consideration would have to be given 
to the special position of the United States. International control implies 
an acceptance from the outset of the fact that our monopoly cannot last. 
The ultimate geographical balance toward which a plan for international 
control must work will witness the loss of our monopoly of knowledge and 
physical facilities. Knowledge will become general, and facilities will in 
neither their legal possession nor their geographical distribution markedly 
favor any one nation. The transfer of physical facilities to international 
control, the establishment under international control of similar facilities 
in other nations, the creation of stockpiles, and the gradual building up of 
groups of men skilled in the various arts are changes which will require 
time to bring about, and which can, within limits, be scheduled and con¬ 
trolled. In the discussions within the United Nations Commission there 
will have to be some disclosure by us of theoretical information. But these 
discussions and disclosures will not essentially alter the present superiority 
of the United States. They will not move its stockpiles of uranium or 
of fissionable material or its bombs or its operating plants, and need not 
alter the operation of these plants. These disclosures of information, now 
secret, will not create in any other nation the experience and the know¬ 
how which are so great a part of our present superiority. 

Our monopoly on knowledge, the consultants claimed, could not be and 
should not be lost at once. There would be limitations on the scheduling 
inherent in the nature of the deliberations necessary for acceptance. But 
even with the recognition of these limitations, there would be a rather 
wide freedom of choice in the actual scheduling of disclosures. The 
scheduling would determine the rapidity with which a condition of inter¬ 
national balance would replace our present position. Once the plan was 
fully in operation it would afford a great measure of security against sur¬ 
prise attack; it would provide clear danger signals and give us time, if we 
took over the available facilities, to prepare for atomic warfare. The con- 
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sultants pointed out that at all times during the transition period at least 
physical facilities would continue to be located within the United States. 
Thus should there be a breakdown in the plan at any time during the 
transition, we would be in a favorable position with regard to atomic 
weapons. 

Once the sequence and timing of stages had been fixed by negotiation 
and agreement between the nations, a minimum rate of disclosure of in¬ 
formation would have been fixed by the agreement as well. A too cautious 
release of information to the Atomic Development Authority might in fact 
have the effect of preventing it from ever coming to life. The board of 
consultants advised that even in the earliest days the Authority should act 
to permit the use of radioactive tracer materials, and of laboratory reactors 
using small amounts of denatured active material, which provide valuable 
tools for research in a variety of fields. 

When the plan is in full operation there will no longer be secrets about 
atomic energy. The consultants believed that this would be the firmest 
basis of security; for there can be no international control and no inter¬ 
national cooperation which does not presuppose an international com¬ 
munity of knowledge. 

When fully in operation the plan could provide a great measure of secu¬ 
rity against surprise attack. It could create deterrents to the initiation 
of schemes of aggression, and it could establish patterns of cooperation 
among nations, the extension of which might even contribute to the solu¬ 
tion of the problem of war itself. 

Such was the plan the Board of Scientific Consultants presented to the 
Secretary of State s Committee on Atomic Energy. It called forth both 
derogatory and laudatory comment and was criticized for both its realism 
and its idealism. Questions immediately arose respecting the main premise 

the very foundation of the report: the denaturing of materials utilized 
in atomic explosives. After consultation with the Department of State, 
therefore, Major General Leslie R. Groves called together a group repre¬ 
sentative of the outstanding scientists connected with the Manhattan Proj¬ 
ect during the development of the atomic bomb, all of whom were still 
connected with the project, whether on a full time or a consulting basis. 
These twelve scientists conferred on the measure of safety afforded by the 
use of denaturants and prepared, among other papers, a report which could 
be released without jeopardizing security. They stated that “for the vari¬ 
ous atomic explosives the denaturant has a different effect on the explosive 
properties of the materials. In some cases denaturing will not completely 
preclude making atomic weapons, but will reduce their effectiveness by 
a large factor. The effect of the denaturant is also different in the peaceful 
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application of the materials. Further technical information will be re¬ 
quired, as will also a much more complete experience of the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy and its economic effects, before precise estimates of 
the value of denaturing can be formulated.” 8 But it seemed to the group 
most probable that within the framework of the proposals advanced in the 
Ptate Department report denaturing would play a helpful part. The sci¬ 
entists agreed with the board of consultants that isotypes could be separated 
from atomic explosives by ordinary chemical means. The separation re¬ 
quires plants of the same general type as our plants at Oak Ridge, though 
not of the same magnitude. But they insisted that “unless there is reason¬ 
able assurance that such plants do not exist it would be unwise to rely on 
denaturing to insure an interval of as much as a year.” 

The twelve scientists emphasized two points which have been chal¬ 
lenged in public discussion: “1. Without uranium as a raw material there 
is no foreseeable method of releasing atomic energy. With uranium, 
thorium can also be used. 2. Denaturing, though valuable in adding to 

the flexibility of a system of controls, cannot of itself eliminate the dangers 
of atomic warfare.” 9 

The second criticism directed against the Acheson-Lilienthal report 
concerned the system of control which was recommended therein. Some 
experts disputed the theory that any international agency controlling the 
production of uranium and thorium would be able to prevent the man¬ 
ufacture of atomic detonants or would serve to notify peaceful nations that 
such manufacture was in process. 

If these two criticisms are valid—if denaturing cannot eliminate the 

dangers of atomic warfare, and if an international commission cannot 

prevent the manufacture of atomic explosives—then the State Department 
plan was unsound. 

Certainly majority civilian and scientific opinion in the United States 
welcomed the report as a foundation on which to build a system of inter¬ 
national control. No thinking person considered it a final plan. Amer¬ 
ican opinion is divided on whether we should hold on to the atomic process 
and endeavor to maintain it in secret. Military experts insist that the 
only way to be prepared for enemies in a possible future war is to be 
ahead of them in every department; and the way to be ahead of them is 
to have more, cleverer, and better informed men working harder, on the 
basis of more thoroughly diffused scientific information.” A second school 
of thought, which is slighdy more realistic, reasons that since we can keep 

8 Department of State, Press Release no. 235, April 9, 1946. p. 1. 

9 Department of State, Press Release no. 235, April 9, 1946, p. 2. 
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the bomb secret for only a very short period of time, we should use this 
period in which to drive bargains. A third view of the problem, most 
widely held by civilians and scientists, is that since the secret is really not 
a secret, since three nations already are fully informed, and since in two 
or three years practically every nation will know all about it, any attempt 
to use this weapon to force other nations into line with what we stand for 
and believe in will fail. The effort to bring to bear the very temporary 
power which America, England, and Canada now have in common would 
be bound to develop those very prejudices and passions and hates which 
would burst into flame as soon as the war-making power became equalized 
by other nations’ application of the secret. 10 Scientists are in agreement 
that the United States will forfeit its moral leadership if it does not take 
immediate steps to place atomic energy development under international 
inspection and control. They know that the monopoly of the production 
of atomic bombs which we hold at present is precarious and certain to be 
short-lived. The basic scientific knowledge of atomic energy is already 
widely disseminated. The secrets which we hold are matters of science 
and engineering that other nations can and will discover. In large part they 
are secrets of nature, and the book of nature is open to careful, painstaking 
readers the world over. We can give ourselves only temporary protection 
by retaining the secret we now have. Estimates differ as to when other 
countries will be able to produce atomic bombs, but any nation which is 
relatively industrialized has a good chance of producing bombs within 
the next five to fifteen years. The degree of industrialization will deter¬ 
mine how soon bombs can be made in quantity, but will not limit the 
possibility of mastering the art of making an atomic bomb. 11 

The scientists who worked on the atomic bomb believe that international 
control is the only way in which the misuse of atomic energy can be pre¬ 
vented. It appears to them that some form of atomic energy weapon is 
the ultimate in offensive weapons and that mankind has reached the point 
where it can no longer afford war. “The world is too small, the power 
too great. The scientists do not propose to postulate any specific inter¬ 
national mechanism but they are convinced that participation by every 

nation in some plan for a single world control of atomic energy is an 
inescapable conclusion. 

10 Brien McManon, “Controlling Atomic Energy,” Congressional Record, 79 Cong. 

1 Sess., vol. 91, part 13, pp. A4382-A4383. * 

“Senate Report no. 1211, 79 Cong. 2 Sess., p. 5 

12 The Association of Oak Ridge Scientists, “A Letter to the Saturday Review,” Sat¬ 
urday Review oj Literature, vol. 28, no. 41 (October 13, 1945), p. 24. 
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Statement of the United States Policy on Control of Atomic Energy, 
Presented by Bernard M. Baruch to the United Nations Atomic 

Energy Commission June 14, 1946 13 

The State Department’s Report on the International Control of Atomic 
Energy was prepared for the benefit of the person selected to represent 
the United States on the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 
That person, Bernard M. Baruch, in an address before the commission on 
June 14, 1946, presented a plan on behalf of the United States government. 
He epitomized the fundamental features of his proposal in fourteen con¬ 
clusions. In its technical features the Baruch statement paralleled the 
Acheson-Lilienthal report; in the political field—in the sphere of inter¬ 
national control of atomic energy—the elder statesman proposed to 
strengthen the State Department proposal. Mr. Baruch pressed for strin¬ 
gent control of raw materials as the keystone of his proposal. Briefly, the 
composite American plan provided for (1) international control of atomic 
energy at the source with an Atomic Development Authority exercising 
complete managerial control of all raw materials, processes, and plants for 
the production of fissionable materials; (2) promotion of peacetime benefits 
of atomic energy through an international licensing system and the leasing 
of denatured materials; (3) strategic distribution of activities, plants, and 
stockpiles of raw and fissionable materials throughout the world; (4) free¬ 
dom of access into all countries for the representatives of the Authority for 
purposes of prospecting, survey, research, inspection, and control; (5) fix- 
ing of penalties for any violation of the atomic control agreement; and 
(6) abrogation of the veto power so far as concerns the decisions on punish¬ 
ment for violation of the atomic agreement. 

Five specific violations, for which serious penalties as immediate and 
certain in their action as possible should be fixed, were enumerated: (1) il¬ 
legal possession or use of an atomic bomb; (2) illegal possession, or sep¬ 
aration, of atomic material suitable for use in an atomic bomb; (3) seizure 
of any plant or other property belonging to or licensed by the Authority; 
(4) willful interference with the activities of the Authority; (5) creation 
or operation of dangerous projects in a manner contrary to, or in the absence 
of, a license granted by the international control body. 

The American plan for destroying the threat of atomic warfare, as it 
was presented to the Atomic Energy Commission, left the way open for 
private interests to participate in or to monopolize the field of atomic 

13 Department of State, United States Atomic Energy Proposals, the United States and 
the United Nations Report Series no. 2, Publication no. 2560 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1946); United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, Ver¬ 
batim Report of the First Meeting, AEC/P.V./1/14 June 1946. 
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energy. In this respect it differed from the Acheson-Lilienthal report, 
which stipulated that atomic production plants should be “owned and con¬ 
ducted” by an international Atomic Development Authority. Baruch in¬ 
stead proposed that “the Authority should exercise complete managerial 
control of the production of fissionable materials.” In his first conclusion 
the American representative specifically stated that “the Authority should 
set up a thorough plan for control of the field of atomic energy, through 
various forms of ownership, dominion, licenses, operation, inspection, re¬ 
search and management by competent personnel. After this is provided 
for, there should be as little interference as may be with the economic plans 
and the present private, corporate and state relationships in the several 
countries involved.” 

A significant feature of the American proposal was the security involved 
in the gradual disclosure of atomic secrets only after controls have been 
thoroughly tested. Mr. Baruch was explicit in proposing that the plan of 
control “come into effect in successive stages,” which means that the United 
States would submit technical and engineering knowledge to the Atomic 
Development Authority only stage by stage as the system of control be¬ 
comes fully organized and effective. We are not going to abandon the 
right to make atomic bombs until we are satisfied that the inspection system 
is foolproof. The American statesman emphasized that before any country 
is ready 10 relinquish any winning weapon, it must have more than words 
to reassure it. “It must have a guarantee of safety, not only against the 
offenders in the atomic area, but against the illegal users of other weapons— 
bacteriological, biological, gas—perhaps—why not,—against war itself.” In 
fact, the solution of the atomic problem lies in the elimination of war itself, 
for “only then will nations cease to compete with one another in the pro¬ 
duction and use of dread ‘secret’ weapons which are evaluated solely by 
their capacity to kill.” 

When an adequate system for control of atomic energy, including the 
renunciation of the bomb as a weapon, has been agreed upon and put into 
effective operation and condign punishment set up for violations of the 
rule of control, Mr. Baruch stated that the United States would cease to 
manufacture bombs, would dispose of its existing bombs pursuant to the 
terms of the treaty, and would turn over to the authority “full information 
as to the know-how for the production of atomic energy.” 

The American proposals entailed sacrifices of national sovereignty 
greater than the United States or any power has yet embraced. Provisions 
for international inspection and adequate ingress and egress for all qual¬ 
ified representatives of the authority were made to assure that no surrepti¬ 
tious operations were conducted in the raw materials fields by nations or 
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their citizens. But the most drastic infringement of national sovereignty 
in the American plan was the provision for the abolition of the veto power 
in the Security Council of the United Nations so far as concerns the pun¬ 
ishment for the violation of the atomic agreement. 

Great Britain and Canada welcomed the American plan and supported 
the principles on which it was based. But one great power withheld 
acceptance and brought forth two other concrete proposals. 14 On June 19, 
Andrei A. Gromyko, Russian member of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission as well as of the Security Council, laid before the 
commission a Draft International Agreement to forbid the production and 
use of weapons based upon the use of atomic energy for the purposes of 
mass destruction. This was a treaty of eight articles oudawing atomic 
weapons. Under it the signatories would agree (1) not to use, in any 
circumstances, an atomic weapon; (2) to forbid the production and keep- 
ing of a weapon based upon the use of atomic energy; (3) to destroy 
within three months after ratification of the agreement all stocks of atomic 
energy weapons, whether in finished or semi-finished condition. They 
would each promise, within six months after ratification of the international 
treaty, to “pass legislation providing severe punishment for the violation of 
the terms of this agreement.” The treaty would be of indefinite duration 
and for all nations of the world, whether or not they were members of the 
United Nations. 

The second proposal concerned the organization of the work of the 
commission for the control of atomic energy. Mr. Gromyko proposed the 
establishment of two committees as auxiliary organs of the commission. 
The first would be responsible for a general study of the problem of atomic 
energy. The task of the second committee would be to prepare recom¬ 
mendations on the following subjects: 

1. A draft international agreement for the oudawing of weapons based 
upon the use of atomic energy and all similar forms of weapons destined for 
mass destruction. 

2. The elaboration and creation of methods to forbid the production of 
weapons based upon the use of atomic energy and to prevent the use of atomic 
weapons and all similar forms of weapons of mass destrucdon. 

3. Measures, system, and organizadons of control in the use of atomic 
energy to insure the observance of the conditions above-mentioned in the inter- 
nadonal agreement for the oudawing of atomic weapons. 

4. The elaboration of a system of sanctions for application against the un¬ 
lawful use of atomic energy. 


14 United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, Verbatim Report of the Second 
Meeting, AEC/P.V./2/19 June 1946, pp. 65£F. 
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Each committee would be composed of one representative of each state 
represented in the commission. 

Under the Soviet proposal atomic energy development would be carried 
out not by an international authority but by the individual nations. The 
plan would be subject to final control by the Security Council, on which 
Russia, along with the four other great powers would retain the veto. 

Mr. Gromyko left no doubts about Russian attitude toward the veto 
when he stated: “Efforts made to undermine the activity of the Security 
Council, including efforts directed to undermine the unanimity of the 
members of the Security Council upon questions of substance, are incom¬ 
patible with the interests of the United Nations created by the international 
organization for the preservation of peace and security. Such efforts should 
be resisted.” He considered it necessary to make this statement in order 
that from the very beginning of the work of the commission the position 
of the Soviet government would be clear. 

The provision calling for approval of the Draft International Agreement 
by the Security Council caused United States officials to note that, by with¬ 
holding ratification until they were satisfied that adequate safeguards had 
been made for detecting and punishing violators promptly and effectively, 
the United States, or Britain, or Canada, which shared in producing the 
atomic bomb, could delay the destruction of existing bombs and presumably 
the surrender of knowledge of the technique of production. 

The crucial differences between the Soviet and the United States plans 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. The United States proposed ultimately to hand over a monopoly on 
atomic development to an international atomic development authority, 
which, provided inspectors found that any nation was engaged in atomic 
development not permitted by the convention, would have a prima facie 
case for immediate reprisals. 

The Soviet Union proposed that each nation, having renounced atomic 
weapons, should make itself responsible for preventing its citizens from 
violating the agreement. Russia did not, however, exclude the establish¬ 
ment of an international inspection system after bombs are destroyed and 

the know-how ’ is communicated to other nations subscribing to the con¬ 
vention. 

2. The United States envisioned the gradual disclosure of information, 
starting with the least vital knowledge of uranium and other ores from 
which fissionable materials can be developed, and not reaching the last 

stage of surrender of the bombs and the know-how until the system of 
control is in full operation. 

The Soviet Union proposed to omit these preliminary stages and start 
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directly with the outlawing of atomic weapons, although the powers that 
developed the bomb would retain the right to hold up the entire procedure 
if they were not satisfied with it. 

3. The United States insisted that whatever agency was ultimately re¬ 
sponsible for enforcing the atomic agreement, no veto by a great power 
could be permitted to halt punishment. 

The Soviet Union insisted on retention of the veto, leaving to the Secu¬ 
rity Council the punishment of any violation, whether disclosed by inspec¬ 
tion or otherwise. 

The part of the American plan which aroused most suspicion was the 
provision for a monopoly of atomic secrets until “adequate safeguards” were 
set up. Adequate safeguards” were not defined. We proposed that other 
countries should give up experimenting with atomic energy while we 
continued producing atomic bombs. The provision for progress by gradual 
stages became the vulnerable point of attack for Pravda, the official mouth¬ 
piece of the Communist party. On this issue the American and Russian 
points of view were diametrically opposed. The United States was deter¬ 
mined not to surrender its national security until a system of international 
security was established. In the words of Senator Thomas C. Hart, of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: “We have got to be sure of our 
own security before we give up the advantage we have in the atomic field. 
Apparently Russia wants us to give this up while it retains its great military 
advantage, namely, a large army.” 10 But the Russians saw us determined 
to hold on to our national monopoly for an indefinite period, expecting 
Russia’s confidence while we refused to trust her in return. Russia feared 
that during the entire period of staging the United States would be the 
only power in the world with the capacity to make atomic weapons. And 
she considered it unreasonable to expect her to give up further experiment¬ 
ing with atomic energy while we continued producing bombs. 

On the other hand, the Russian plan suffered from the weakness of 
relying on mere outlawry of atomic warfare by legislative fiat before the 
establishment of an effective system of inspection and control. More 
efficacious was the American plan which provided for international control 
at the source and created an international monopoly of atomic weapons. 

On July 12 Mr. Baruch presented to the working committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission his Memorandum 3 on the detailed operations 
of the American plan. 16 This new proposal was intended to bridge the gap 
between the American and Soviet plans. Nevertheless, it emphasized that 

15 Washington Post , June 21, 1946, p. 3. 

1G See United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, The First Report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Security Council, AEC/18/Rev.1/31 December 1946. 
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punishment of atomic violations should not be subject to veto. 

The American delegate suggested that an international treaty should 
ban such actions as illegal possession or use of an atomic bomb or willful 
interference with the activities of the Atomic Authority. “The controls 
established by the treaty would be wholly ineffectual,” Mr. Baruch de¬ 
clared, “if, in any such situations, to be defined in the treaty, the enforce¬ 
ment of security provisions could be prevented by the vote of a state which 
has signed the treaty. Any other conception would render the whole prin¬ 
ciple of veto ridiculous.’’ "I he veto was intended to be an instrument for 
the protection of nations, not a shield behind which deception and criminal 
acts might be performed with impunity. Baruch pointed out that “this 
in no way impairs the doctrine of unanimity. No state need be an un¬ 
willing party to the treaty. But every state which freely and willingly 
becomes a party to the treaty, by this act solemnly and firmly binds itself 
to abide by its undertakings. Such undertakings would become illusory 
if the guarantee against their breach resided solely in the conscience of 
the one who commits the breach.” 

The American statesman did not attack the general right of veto within 
the Security Council, and argued that his proposal in no manner impaired 
or diminished the power or the modus operandi of the Council in any 
other situation. He asseverated: 

Voluntary relinquishment of the veto on questions relating to a specific 
weapon previously outlawed by unanimous agreement because of its uniquely 
destructive character in no wise involves any compromise of the principle of 
unanimity of action as applied to general problems or to particular situations 
not forseeable and therefore not susceptible of advance unanimous agreement. 

It is not intended to limit the powers, authority, responsibility or jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Security Council to maintain international peace and security. It 
is quite possible that in a major case of aggression, violation of the atomic 
treaty and the rules ot the authority may play an incidental part. Nothing 
herein suggested is intended to restrict or limit the overriding powers of the 
Security Council to deal with such matters unaffected by the incidental in¬ 
clusion of atomic energy considerations as part of the problems. 

Mr. Baruch s statement of June 14 contained no detailed proposals on 
the relationship of the Atomic Development Authority to the Security 
Council or other agencies of the United Nations. But in his Memorandum 
3 he proposed that the Security Council should have full jurisdiction over 
serious violations certified to it by the Authority. The Assembly should 
have the right to discuss and make recommendations concerning the work 
of the Authority, and it might appropriately have a role in connection with 
the budget of the Authority. The Authority should submit periodic and, 
when necessary, special reports to the Assembly concerning its activities. 
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The Authority could not take cases to the International Court of Justice 
unless the United Nations Charter were amended, but the court could give 
advisory opinions and this method “should be availed of in appropriate 
cases,” such as in the interpretation of the treaty. The American delegate 
suggested that “the treaty might include provisions that the Authority and 
the signatory States would be bound to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
court in all legal disputes defined by the treaty which are referred to the 
court in the manner provided and that the judgments of the court should 
be enforced by the Security Council.” 

It was disclosed on June 20, 1946, that the United States was willing to 
consider the establishment of a supra-national atomic authority outside the 
United Nations if there proved to be no way to induce Russia to give up 
the veto power in the Security Council with regard to atomic matters. 
Soviet quarters, however, emphasized that the Atomic Energy Commission, 
an organ of the United Nations working under the direction of the Secu¬ 
rity Council, did not have the power to consider such a proposal. The 
commission was established on January 24, 1946, by vote of the United 
Nations General Assembly and was made responsible to the Security Coun¬ 
cil. Any suggestion concerning the establishment of an atomic authority 
outside the United Nations, with power to order measures against nations 
violating any international atomic agreement, would, therefore, be beyond 
the scope of the resolution under which the commission was established 
by the General Assembly. 17 

Discussion of disarmament was launched in the second session of the 
first annual General Assembly by Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov on 
October 29, 1946, when he called for immediate consideration by the United 
Nations of a proposal for a world-wide reduction of armaments which 
“should include as a primary objective the banning of the manufacture and 
use of atomic energy for military purposes.” 18 He also urged that all United 
Nations members report the strength and location of their troops in non¬ 
enemy countries. The Russian plan called for “special organs of inspection 
within the framework of the Security Council in the form of two com¬ 
missions of control, one for disarmament, the other for atomic energy for 
military purposes. In the course of his speech Mr. Molotov insisted that 
any alteration in the great powers’ veto would mean the liquidation of the 
United Nations. 

Senator Warren Austin of the United States delegation, in replying to 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, moved to broaden the proposed world-wide 
troop count to take in armed forces at home as well as abroad. He re- 

17 New Yor^ Times, June 23, 1946, p. 1. . 

18 United Nations Journal, no. 18, supplement A-A/P.V./42 (October 30, 1946) p. lo . 
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minded the Assembly that since the end of the war in Europe and the 
Pacific the United States had progressively and rapidly reduced its military 
establishment. But we were not going to repeat the mistake made at the 
end of World War I—the mistake of disarming unilaterally. Although 
the United States was prepared to cooperate fully with all other members 
of the United Nations in disarmament, Senator Austin advocated effective 
safeguards by way of inspection and other means to protect complying 
states against the hazards of violation and evasion. 

There followed a series of moves and counter moves by the great powers 
centering chiefly around the right of inspection. Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee chose the occasion of the London Lord Mayor’s annual dinner, on 
November 9, 1946, to refute Molotov’s charges that the British Common¬ 
wealth and Empire was animated by imperialism, and to express disappoint¬ 
ment that the United Nations Organization was being used for propaganda 
attacks and for debating ideological differences. He announced that the 
British government would continue to strive for ideals of peace and to lift 
the heavy burden of armaments from the people of the world. But he 
averred that disarmament could not be unilateral, and that while general 
confidence and security are being established in the world Great Britain 
must maintain her defense forces and remain strong. “The lesson of the 
inter-war period was that disarmament must march hand in hand with the 
establishment of a general system of security.’’ 19 

On November 26 Mr. Molotov promised the General Assembly’s Polit¬ 
ical and Security Committee that the Soviet Union would reveal the troop 
strength within its borders when the arms reduction talks began. But he 
gave warning of what information Russia would ask from each nation. 
In his opinion a routine census of the number of troops would be useless 
without accompanying data on all types of weapons, including atomic 
and jet-propelled types. He observed: “Men do not fight with empty 
hands.” The leader of the British delegation, Philip J. Noel-Baker, indi¬ 
cated that his government was not ready to give this information, This 
data would be furnished only as part of a combined collective-security 
agreement and general disarmament when the British were convinced that 
such an agreement was a reality, not a shadow. 20 

The discussions of late November and early December concerned inter¬ 
national inspection, on-the-spot verification of both troops and armaments, 
and the veto or the principle of unanimity among the permanent members 
of the Security Council. On Decemb er 14 the Assembly adopted by 

1Q New Yor\ Times, November 10, 1946, sec. 1, p. 29. 

14 ^ 2 °i 47 lted Nations l° urnal > no - 43, supplement 1-A/C. 1/74 (November 27, 1946), pp. 
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acclamation a resolution embracing in its aims both atomic energy control 
and the reduction of armed forces. Among its recommendations were 
(1) a special session of the General Assembly to consider measures formu¬ 
lated by the Security Council for the general, progressive, and balanced 
reduction of armaments and national armed forces; (2) elimination from 
national armaments of atomic and all other major weapons adaptable now 
or in the future to mass destruction; (3) establishment of practical and 
effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means to protect com¬ 
plying states against the hazards of violations and evasions; (4) acceleration 
by the Security Council of plans for placing at its disposal the armed forces 
mentioned in Article 43 of the Charter; (5) progressive and balanced with¬ 
drawal of forces stationed in ex-enemy territories and in the territories of 
member nations without their consent. 21 

Three days later the United States moved for immediate action to do 
away with the veto in punishing violators of atomic agreements. Stressing 
the need for speed, Mr. Baruch called upon the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion to “match words with action,” for “we have debated long enough.” 
The American statesman’s speech—and the criticism and support that 
followed—focused attention on vetoless punishment as the key unsolved 
issue in the control talks. 22 General Andrew G. L. McNaughton, Canadian 
representative on the commission, sharply criticized Mr. Baruch’s plan to 
include the abolition of the veto in punishment of violators on the grounds 
that this was not mentioned in the General Assembly’s disarmament reso¬ 
lution. Canada already had made it plain that she was willing to accept 

the jurisdiction of the Security Council, with no change in the veto. 

Nevertheless, Baruch gave notice on December 27 that he could not recom¬ 
mend to the people and the Senate of the United States that this country 
surrender the potent atomic bomb and dedicate to mankind its tremendous 
knowledge in the field of the production of atomic energy under any 
system which was open to nullification by what could be called a subter¬ 
fuge. 23 Despite the United States’ warning and more than eight hours of 

debate, the Atomic Energy Commission found itself in complete deadlock 
on the pivotal veto problem, and put off action until December 30. 

On that day the Atomic Energy Commission adopted a comprehensive 
five-part, fifty-page report, which included the first official outline of the 
step-by-step program required to guarantee that atomic energy is utilized 

21 United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, The First Report of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to the Security Council, AEC/18/Rev. 1/31 December 1946, pp. 11-13. 

22 United Nations fournal, no. 61, supplement A-A/P.V./61 (December 17, 1946), 
ibid., no. 62, supplement A-A/P.V./62 (December 18, 1946). 

2Z New Yor\ Times, December 28, 1946, p. 1. 
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in the future only for peaceful purposes. 24 The plan conformed exactly with 
the original proposals presented by Bernard M. Baruch at the commission’s 
opening session on June 14. This event, while important, constituted only 
a preliminary and indecisive round. Action still remained to be taken by 
the Security Council and the General Assembly. 

The year 1947 opened with “atomic” the key word in United Nations 
discussions but with atomic weapons still national instruments. On 
January 4 Mr. Baruch and his associates 2 '’ resigned as United States del¬ 
egates to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. Their work 
of formulating a program for atomic energy control was completed. 
Moreover, the active undertaking by the Security Council of the whole 
problem of general disarmament had created a new situation in which 
the hand of the United States would be strengthened by an “identic repre¬ 
sentation on the Security Council and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Thenceforth, Warren R. Austin, chief United States delegate to the United 
Nations, would handle the atomic aspect of the disarmament problem. 
In his letter of resignation to President Truman, however, the elder states¬ 
man somberly reflected that no partial plan for control of atomic energy 
could be effective or should be accepted by this country, and, finally, that 
he saw no reason why the United States should not continue to make atomic 
bombs, at least until the ratification of the treaty. 26 

The new situation referred to by Mr. Baruch had been created by a 
Soviet campaign to tie up atomic control with general disarmament. The 
Council had on its provisional agenda Andrei A. Gromyko’s request that 
it appoint an eleven-nation commission to submit proposals for arms reduc¬ 
tion within a period not to exceed three months. The Soviet delegate con¬ 
sidered American insistence that the problem of atomic control must and 
should come first as delaying tactics and maintained that the important 
thing was to start planning practical measures for carrying out the whole 
Assembly resolution, which covered every facet of the arms question. 27 

The year 1947 will be filled with much diplomatic double talk and 
palaver. Lake Success and Flushing Meadows, like Geneva in the twenties 
and thirties, will be battlefields of words and phrases, but little will be 
accomplished in arms limitation unless and until there is a reconciliation 
of fundamentally conflicting ideologies. The latent but pervasive mistrust 
between the Sovi et Union and the Western powers will prevent agreement. 

24 United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, The First Report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Security Council, AEC/18/Rev. 1/31 December 1946. 

“^Messrs. John M. Hancock, Ferdinand Eberstadt, Herbert Bayard Swope, Fred 
Searls Jr., Dr. Richard C. Tolman, and Maj. Gen. Thomas F. Farrell. 

‘^Neu/ YorTimes, January 5, 1947, pp 1, 27. 

27 United Nations, Press Release, SC/180, January 9, 1947. 
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The real issue is a matter of confidence. With good faith, either the 
American or the Russian plan for the control of atomic energy for military 
purposes, or a synthesis of the two, could be made to work. But on each 
side confidence is lacking in the intentions and policies of the other party. 

Nevertheless, there is urgent need to establish some form of atomic 
development authority which will forestall an atomic armament race. 
This is much more important than the settlement of the veto controversy. 
Abolition of the veto in punishment is unnecessary, for nations found vio¬ 
lating atomic regulations would by that time be prepared for war. Mr. 
Baruch insisted that “there must be no veto to protect those who violate 
their solemn agreements not to develop or use atomic energy for destructive 
purposes.” But retention of the unanimity requirement could not provide 
any such protection. Exercise of the veto by any power for violating the 
Atomic Development Authority’s charter would be a clear indication of 
an intent to embark upon war. Then the nations endangered 
defiance would have to take action. Any disagreement among the great 
powers that would lead to the imposition of sanctions would necessarily 
mean war. No great and sovereign state will sign an agreement permit¬ 
ting other nations to make war against it. 

Finally, it should be realized that the control of atomic energy is only 
one phase of the limitation of armaments. Scientists have evolved new 
chemical, bacteriological, and biological weapons and they are experiment¬ 
ing with the cosmic ray. Science left free can destroy mankind. Thus 
any effectual plan for the control of atomic energy should be adopted and 
extended to cover other weapons of mass destruction. But mere outlawry 
of atomic weapons by legislative fiat before the establishment of an effective 
system of inspection and control would be futile. Any agreement for the 
international control of atomic power will raise technical problems of 
inspection and control which are inordinately difficult but not beyond 
solution if there is a will to solve them. Excessive armaments of any 
nature are not the primary cause of war; the political, economic, and psycho¬ 
logical causes must first be removed. 

In the past statesmen have been guided by the assumption that states 
were sovereign entities. But the Baruch plan cuts athwart the concept 
of sovereignty which for centuries has governed the thinking of nations, 
and which only recently was enshrined in the Charter of the United 
Nations. “Physical science has made the sovereign national state a fearful 
anachronism.” There can be no sovereignty in its absolute sense in the 
atomic world. The word has lost its meaning in an era where the choice 
is between international cooperation or international disintegration, between 
world peace or world destruction, between “the quick and the dead. 


by such 
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SUMMARY OF THE ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES 
TOWARD ARMAMENTS AND THEIR LIMITATION 


Fundamental among the objectives of American foreign policy has 

een that of promoting peace through disarmament and other cooperative 

efforts. The people and government of the United States have been deeply 

interested in the cause of world peace and hence in the movement for a 

limitation of armaments. Generally speaking, we have firmly believed 

that the competitive increase of national armaments constitutes one of the 

principal causes of international discord and strife. A recognition of this 

tact and a desire to remove the threat of war have led American statesmen 

to support international efforts to reduce and limit armaments. The United 

States has thus played a constructive and at times a leading part in the 
movement for armament limitation. 


in were strongly opposed to the 
maintenance of large military establishments. The latter, in his “Observa¬ 
tions on War,” lamented the loss to the world of the constructive labor of 
the manpower employed in warfare and he noted that the life of a soldier 
incapacitated men for civilian pursuits. 1 Franklin was convinced that 
standing armies reduced not only the numbers but even the quality of the 
citizenry. He observed that the military force in every country “is in fact 
the flower of the nation-all the most vigorous, stout, and well-made men 
m a kingdom are to be found in the army.” 2 Thomas Jefferson expressed 
his abhorrence of internat ional hostilities in a letter to Sir John Sinclair 
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in 1789, and concluded that “a war would cost more than would cut through 
the isthmus of Darien; and that of Suez might have been opened with 
what a single year has seen thrown away on the rock of Gibraltar.” 3 In 
his Farewell Address, President Washington spoke with the deepest feeling 
of the danger of large scale armaments to democracy. “Overgrown military 
establishments are,” he said, “under any form of government, inauspicious 
to liberty, and are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty.” 4 

The practical, energetic, venturous, materialistic American people are 
insistent upon their rights and proud of their country’s power, but there is 
also a strain of idealism in their character which makes them responsive 
to every appeal in behalf of peace with justice. In addition, the commercial 
and financial stakes of American interests in world harmony are tremen¬ 
dous. The United States is the most highly developed industrial nation 
in the world and, as Benjamin H. Williams has said, “armaments created 
to destroy life and wealth, belligerent nationalism which would disturb 
the peace and bring ruin to this system of production and commerce, are 
alike threats to the fulfillment of American hopes.” 5 

In the matter of armaments there is a close interrelationship between 
land, sea, and air forces which constitutes the basis not only of national 
defense, but of aggression as well. It has been the opinion of the American 
government that a limitation in any one of these fields would contribute 
to restriction in the other. Although the greatest contribution the United 
States has been able to make to the general cause of disarmament has been 
in the naval field, still the ultimate aim of our government has been a 
general solution of the disarmament problem with its consequent lessening 
of the risks of war. 6 

The reduction of our land forces after every armed conflict has been 
rendered possible by our favored geographical position. Accordingly, our 
land and air armaments were kept to a minimum up to 1940—with the 
result that never in history has their reduction been suggested by any power 
as a necessary condition precedent to general arms limitation. The United 
States has recognized that the problem of limitation of land and air forces 
in Europe is beset with difficulties, and, although our government has been 
ready to assist other governments to arrive at regional agreements limiting 
land and air forces, it has hesitated to make specific proposals on this sub¬ 
ject to European nations. Our delegates at Geneva, however, consistently 

3 Quoted in Mead, Washington, Jefferson and Franffftn, p. 6. 

4 1 bid., p. 11 

5 Williams, Disarmament, p. 310. 

6 London Naval Conference, 1930, p. 4. 
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expressed the view that the problems of such armaments were most sus¬ 
ceptible of solution by regional agreements covering areas within which 
those war instruments of one country could constitute a potential threat 
to another. In line with that idea, continents were suggested as regions 
appropriate for land and air limitation agreements. 7 

The United States has been more interested in the restriction of naval 
armaments because such limitation could be dealt with by measures affect¬ 
ing the fleets of a limited group of powers. This procedure was clearly 
responsible for the success of the Washington and London conferences. 
Our country has been both ready and willing to enter into agreements for 
limiting navies, and has indicated repeatedly the procedure which would, 
in its opinion, lead to such understandings. Thus in June 1910 both 
Houses of Congress, without a single dissenting vote, resolved: 

it T j a c a C0mmissi0n , of five members be appointed by the President of the 
United States to consider the expediency of utilizing existing international agen¬ 
cies tor the purpose of limiting the armaments of the nations of the world bv in¬ 
ternational agreement, and of constituting the combined navies of the world as an 
international force for the preservation of universal peace, and to consider and 

leport any other means to diminish the expenditures of government for military 
purposes and to lessen the probability of war. ^ 


If this proposal had been acted upon, it might have marked the first step 
on the path to the establishment of international sanctions 

At the same time America has been willing to accept and even to assist 
in bringing about a holiday in naval construction. In the spring of 1914 
Colonel Edward M. House undertook a mission to Germany to help win 
t e consent of the Kaiser to the naval holiday which Winston S. Churchill 
then First Lord of the British Admiralty, had proposed. But, in addition to 
temporary cessations in the building of battleships, our government has felt 
at what was needed was a “permanent policy to guard against extrav¬ 
agant and needless expansion.” Before World War I, Secretary of the 
Nav, Josephus Daniels held ,h„ ,he "wise „a»al policy 1™he Uniied 
States was to find a golden mean.” 8 He believed that it ought not to be 
difficult to secure an agreement by which navies would be adequate with¬ 
out overburdening the national economy with taxation. The American 

fnd e thm ent d 3 1 y ™‘ mained that naval requirements are comparative 

need *When S T lS P° SsMe onl y on the theory of relative 

needs. When agreement on this basis has been found impossible there 

has remained only the alternative thesis of absolute naval needs. 

1 Records of the Conference, p 5 ~ ~ -----— 

Minutes of the Sixth Session (First Part), p. 58. 
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Our policy with respect to naval armaments has been guided solely 
by the desire for adequate defense. We have had no intention of main¬ 
taining, in any area, a naval force which could be regarded as a threat to 
any power. Neither has the United States desired to initiate a competitive 
building program in any class of vessels which might influence other 
powers to lay down more ships than they otherwise would consider neces¬ 
sary. In November 1815 James Monroe, then Secretary of State, com¬ 
municated to the British government a proposal to limit the number of 
armed vessels on the Great Lakes, “or to abstain altogether from an armed 
force beyond that used for the revenue.” 10 And more than a century later, 
on November 11, 1929, before the opening of the first London Naval Con¬ 
ference, President Hoover tersely expressed the American position as 
follows: “We will reduce our naval strength in proportion to any other. 
Having said that, it only remains for the others to see how low they will 
go. It cannot be too low for us.” 11 

Our government has always felt that what was needed was a common- 
sense agreement based on the idea that the settlement of problems by 
peaceful means was possible. It has never believed that an effective approach 
to the problem of disarmament could be made by the reduction of arma¬ 
ments alone, but only by a change of attitude toward the use of force in the 
settlement of disputes. 12 As Cordell Hull stated: 

This country constantly and consistently advocates maintenance of peace. We 
advocate national and international self-restraint. We advocate abstinence by all 
nations from use of force in pursuit of policy and from interference in the internal 
affairs of other nations. We advocate the adjustment of problems in international 
relations by processes of peaceful negotiation and agreement. ... We believe in 
limitation and reduction of armament. Realizing the necessity for maintaining 
armed forces adequate for national security, we are prepared to reduce or to in¬ 
crease our own armed forces in proportion to reductions or increases made by 
other countries . 13 

The principle of arms limitation was reaffirmed by the Atlantic Charter. 
In that document, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill made 
known certain common principles in the national policies of their respective 
countries on which they based their hopes for a better world. In this con¬ 
nection, the eighth point of the Charter reads: 

They believe that all the nations of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since no future peace 
can be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be employed by na- 

10 Moore, Digest , 1:691-692. 

ll New Yor\ Times , November 12, 1929, p. 24. 

12 Minutes of the Sixth Session (First Part), p._58. 

13 Department of State, Press Releases , July 17, 1937, pp. 41-42. 
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tions which threaten, or may threaten aggression outside of their frontiers, they 
believe, pending the establishment of a wider and permanent system of general 
security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. They will likewise aid 
and encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten for peace-loving 
peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 

The Hague Peace Conference of 1899 was the first international meeting 
called to explore the means of ensuring world peace. Since the peacetime 
military force of the United States was conspicuously smaller than that of 
the European powers, President McKinley considered disarmament a 
question of little practical importance for us “save as marking an auspicious 
step towards the betterment of the conditions of the modern peoples and 
the cultivation of peace and good will among them.” Moreover, our coun¬ 
try, in consequence of the Monroe Doctrine, looked upon the limitation 
of armaments as a European problem. But the American government was 
interested in extending the use of arbitration, and its delegates took a 
prominent part in advocating peaceful means of settling international 
disputes. The results of the first Hague Conference, so far as the United 
btates was concerned, were summarized by Frederick W. Holls “as the 
establishment, with our cooperation and assistance, of what may prove 
to be the Magna Charta of international law, and what surely is a step 
owever modest, in the world’s progress toward peace and order-^our 
traditional foreign policy having at the same time been announced, vin- 
lcated^and maintained more clearly and more emphatically than ever 


In the second Hague Conference the United States reserved the right 
to introduce the question of reduction or limitation of armaments, although 
the discussion was initiated by Sir Edward Fry. The American delegation 
however, suggested that private property at sea be declared immune from 
capture a proposal which was firmly and successfully resisted by the 
British experts. So far as limitation of armaments was concerned, neither 
ague conference brought about international agreement. 

sentimp f** u ^ ^ decline in Americ ^ nationalist 

sentiment on the disarmament movement is best illustrated by the par- 

lapation of the United States in the Conference for the Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments at Geneva. From the internationalism of Wib 

xtreme n e i P 1 ee \ 1917 “ d 1920 ’ We paSSed throu gh 3 P™od of 
reme nationalism in the early twenties, when we were fearful of all 

eague machinery and activities. But later in that decade we began to 
cooperate with Geneva. g 
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Throughout the discussions in the Preparatory Commission our del¬ 
egation maintained a fairly consistent policy. Our representatives defined 
armaments strictly as those forces and instruments immediately ready for 
war, and contended that trained reserves should be counted in any plan 
for disarmament. Likewise, they favored the limitation of naval arma¬ 
ments by categories, and approved qualitative restrictions only when ac¬ 
companied by quantitative limitations. In addition, our delegates opposed 
budgetary limitation and any regulation whatever which would tend to 
restrict the peacetime capacity of a people to prepare for a national 
emergency. 

The Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments re¬ 
ceived constructive plans from both President Hoover and President Roose¬ 
velt. The former, maintaining that the Kellogg-Briand Pact implied that 
the nations of the world had agreed that they would use their arms solely 
for defense, proposed a one-third reduction in all armies and battle fleets. 
Roosevelt, on the supposition that modern weapons of offense are vastly 
stronger than those of defense, proposed the abolition of the former type, 
and authorized Norman Davis to announce our willingness to consult 
with other states in the event of threatened conflicts. But the Senate 
refused to follow the President in his policy of collective security; that body 
was not yet ready to abandon neutrality for international cooperation. 

This country was willing, however, to limit its fleet by international 
agreement. Although we were not a member of the League of Nations 
or the World Court, our government took the initiative in summoning the 
first two interwar disarmament conferences—the Washington and the 
Geneva naval conferences. Partly as a result of our activities in this field, 
in one decade, from 1921 to 1931, what may be called a legislative system of 
dealing with the military strength of nations was brought into existence. 
By the latter date it was definitely understood that the armament of a 
country was a subject that could be properly considered by an international 

gathering. 

The Washington, Geneva, and two London naval conferences brought 
into bold relief the clash in national policies of the parties concerned, and 
illustrated that arms can be limited only when states feel secure. Thus, 
deliberations at Washington were dominated by the conviction that the 
greatest threat to world peace lay in the disturbed conditions and inter¬ 
national rivalries in the Pacific. The United States, in calling that con¬ 
ference, was anxious to stabilize the Far Eastern situation in a way favorable 
to American interests. In persuading Great Britain and Japan to give up 
their alliances we eliminated a powerful combination which might have 
thwarted or frustrated American policies in the Orient. 
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Limitation of battleships and aircraft carriers was realized at Wash¬ 
ington because of a combination of several circumstances. These were: 

1. The policies of the three great naval powers apparently were not in 

conflict. Not one appeared to covet the territory of the other or to have 

any political reason for establishing naval superiority over others in their 

home waters. At the same time, all had an economic interest in stabilizing 
armament. 6 

2. The initiator of the conference was in a superior economic position 
and under a system of unbridled competition could easily outstrip its rivals. 

3. The same country, nevertheless, was willing to make the greatest 
sacrifices to achieve a satisfactory understanding at a level which would 
represent economy and security for all. 

4. This potentially superior state was at the same time satisfied with its 
territorial and political position, and enjoyed the greatest national security. 

5. There were no political disputes outstanding between the English- 
speaking powers, so Anglo-American agreement on naval parity was pos¬ 
sible. Thus the conference established the psychological—but not the 
technical basis for a future understanding. 

6. The agreement was restricted to two types of vessels—capital ships 
and aircraft carriers. Thus the conference did not have to consider the 
defense of the lines of communication of the British Empire and the naval 
forces of the minor powers, or to raise the question of the interdependence 
of armaments generally. An attempted solution of any one of these prob¬ 
lems would have wrecked the conference. Moreover, quantitative and 
qualitative limitations of battleships were achieved, perhaps, not only be¬ 
cause this type of ship was extremely costly but also because certain 
technical experts doubted its fighting value. 

7. The American proposal was an attempt to apply the total or “global” 
tonnage method of limitation; consequently, France and Italy could adhere 

C ° S s 0n ^L fea ^r re l° f U ’ thU$ makin S 3 fiv e-power agreement possible. 

o. The Washington Treaty provided for a limitation of capital ships 

based on the approximate status quo. Acceptance of this principle, un¬ 
fortunately, led to competition in other categories of vessels. 

with 3 P0S n ti0n °[ Capita ‘ Ship inferiorit y in accordance 

with the 5-5-3 ratio on condition that Great Britain and the United States 

agree not to build new fortifications in the Pacific during the life of the 

treaty Thus Japan temporarily abandoned naval equality with her most 

powerful competitors in exchange for security, indeed supremacy, in her 

home waters and the seas of the Far East. But in return for that naval 

Ze'sh?! m 7 Stern P L dfiC ’ ShC pr ° miSed t0 evacuate Siberia, re¬ 

store Shantung, and respect the sovereignty of China. 
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10. Finally, no attempt was made to provide machinery for the preven¬ 
tion or settlement of international disputes in the Pacific. Both Great 
Britain and the United States were willing to accept and trust Japan’s word, 
which was the only sanction of the agreements. 

The Washington treaties, taken together, were based on certain assump¬ 
tions which in the long run proved fallacious. Thus, according to George 
E. Taylor: 

They assumed that there would not be any serious changes in Europe; this 
was correct enough for a decade but not for two decades. They assumed that 
China would put her house in order without the aid of Soviet Russia, without a 
strong anti-imperialist movement, and without popular revolution. They assumed 
that constitutional government would prosper in Japan, and that expansive tend¬ 
encies would get weaker rather than stronger. The Washington Treaties, if these 
assumptions had been at all correct, would have written into international law the 
structure of a stable Pacific. There was every reason to think that the balance of 
power had been restored in America’s favor. 15 

These Washington agreements concerned, in their substantive effect, 
the three great sea powers, and the negative results of this lack of a real 
basis of accord between the ocean powers and the naval powers of Europe 
were seen in the succeeding conferences. Although no understanding was 
reached with regard to land and air armaments, submarines, and auxiliary 
craft, the limitation of capital ships produced a favorable psychological 
effect, and led members of the Congress and the House of Commons to 
request another conference to deal with those categories of vessels left 
unlimited at Washington. 

Accordingly, in 1927 President Coolidge invited the naval powers to 
consider the extension of the Washington ratios to auxiliary craft. At the 
Geneva Three-Power Naval Conference, although Great Britain and the 
United States were agreed on accepting parity, no formula could be found 
to achieve it. At Washington the plan of Charles Evans Hughes had 
provided for a flat tonnage system of measurement. American and British 
fleets were to be equal, or approximately so, ship for ship and ton for ton. 
But this method was too inflexible to meet the problems of cruiser limitation. 
Great Britain could not see why the United States should want parity in 
6-inch-gun cruisers, since our defense needs were far less than hers. Con¬ 
sequently England decided that if our country desired equality for its 
prestige value, the American fleet would have to be expanded to match 
Great Britain’s, since reduction to the American level would have en¬ 
dangered the safety of the Empire. 

On the other hand, the United States could not understand why Great 

15 George E. Taylor, America in the New Pacific (New York: Macmillan, 1942), p. 57. 
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Britain should object to American construction of 10,000-ton cruisers so 
long as the total mathematical tonnage did not exceed that of the British. 
We contended that parity in all classes had been agreed upon at Washing- 
ton, while the British insisted that they had accepted the principle of 
equality only in battle fleets—not in those vessels required for trade route 
protection. Each side argued for a definition of “equality” or “parity” 
which, if accepted, would give it superiority. 

The reason for the special difficulties in applying the principle of mu- 
tual limitation to cruisers could, however, be traced further back than the 
Washington Conference. One was the peculiarly unbalanced composition 
of the American fleet. For fifteen years prior to the conference, speed 
had been of secondary consideration in planning our battle fleet. We 
had not constructed enough cruisers to perform the duties of advance 
guards, outposts, or eyes of the battleships. Money appropriated by Con- 
gress had gone mainly into the construction of capital ships. Moreover, 
the undiscussed problems of capture at sea and the convertibility of mer¬ 
chant ships into cruisers were other underlying difficulties which pre¬ 
vented an understanding. 

T h e Three-FWer Conference approach to disarmament was purely 
technical, and naval experts were in charge of the proceedings. No pro¬ 
posal was advanced like that Secretary Hughes made at Washington, which 
went beyond numerical calculations of ratios of tons and guns, which 
translated idealism into practical propositions. At Geneva the United 
States had no concessions to make, no offering of vessels as in the confer¬ 
ence of 1921. There was a difference between the actual scrapping of ships 

U1 u j buildin g and the threat to construct if agreement were not 
reached Even the ordinary layman could see the dramatic sacrifices made 
at Washington. But the British proposition to limit the 8-inch-gun cruiser 
at the Geneva Conference was viewed with skepticism and could not be 
interpreted as a concession. Great Britain had been the first to initiate 
extensive construction of these super-cruisers and had, therefore, set the 
pace m a new, dangerous, and expensive form of competition. Her action 
could be interpreted in a fashion similar to her proposal to limit dread¬ 
noughts at the second Hague Conference-a desire to force a halt in com- 
petition at the moment of her own great preponderance. 16 

Failure of the British and Americans to reach an agreement in 1927 
was more unfortunate than was realized at the time and of greater import 
for its effects on the Far Eastern situation than the temporary misunder¬ 
standing between the two nations. Viscount Cecil observes: 


10 Tate, Illusion, pp. 335, 354. 
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In fact, it was even more serious than we knew, for up to that time Japanese 
policy had been essentially pacific and accommodating. A very few years later it 
changed its character and became unscrupulously adventurous, resulting in the 
Manchurian policy which began the series of international aggressions leading 
ultimately to the Polish war. It is at least possible that, if we had setded the 
cruiser question, as Japan was most anxious to do, we should have helped to 
strengthen the peace party in that country and the invasion of Manchuria might 
never have taken place. The fact that the break arose from Anglo-American 
differences was another serious feature, not only because any injury to our rela¬ 
tions with the United States is to be deplored, but because such a difference is 
especially harmful in the Far East. It was the want of hearty co-operation be¬ 
tween the two countries which encouraged Japan to attack Manchuria, and added 
greatly to the difficulty of stopping her. 17 


With the American invention of a flexible yardstick, an agreement was 
possible which would permit Great Britain and the United States to have 
the type of fleet each required. The adoption of such a criterion, the change 
of governments in both countries with the resultant willingness of each 
nation to make concessions to the other’s point of view, and the signing of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact created an atmosphere in which discussions of 
naval limitation could be resumed. If that agreement was to help main¬ 
tain international peace, armaments could no longer be employed for the 
furtherance of national policies. If the United States and Great Britain 
were sincere in their adherence to the Pact, the principle of “offensive power 
parity” or “combat parity” had lost its meaning. With political differences 
settled, the problems of the “offensive” 8-inch-gun cruiser versus the 
“defensive” 6-inch-gun cruiser, and the arming of merchant ships—prob¬ 
lems which had been insoluble at Geneva in 1927—were easily resolved 
at London. The London Conference of 1930 demonstrated that all classes 
of naval vessels could be limited by diplomacy. 

In the years following the Washington settlement, and especially after 
the Geneva Three-Power Conference, when attention was focused on the 


Anglo-American controversy over equality, Japan was regarded of second¬ 
ary importance in naval considerations. She made no impossible demands 
and was ready to accept almost any arrangement on which Great Britain 
and the United States would agree so long as she secured about the same 
ratios as at Washington. Nevertheless, during the twenties Japan quietly 
engaged in a building program which gave her, in both cruisers and sub¬ 
marines, an actual ratio somewhat in excess of 5-3. Thus, when the first 
London Conference met she had achieved virtual parity in cruisers with the 
United States and tonnage superiority in submarines. While the United 
States and Great Britain debated the problem of naval “equality, the con- 


17 Cecil, A Great Experiment, p. 187. 
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flict between our country and Japan arose from the endeavor on the part 

of the United States to extend the 5-3 ratio to auxiliary categories, which 

the oriental power countered with an increasingly persistent effort to gain 

recognition of a higher ratio. At London, Japan secured a slightly higher 

ratio in cruisers and parity in submarines. But far more portentous was 

her announcement that five years later she might demand parity in all 
categories. 

Between the signing of the London Treaty of 1930 and the London 
Conference of 1935, there were increased political tension in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and undeclared wars in Ethiopia and Asia. Japan’s conquest of 
Manchuria and her threat of hegemony in the Far East conflicted with both 
American and British interests. Fearing that the United States and Great 
Britain might some day challenge her imperialistic ventures, Japan de¬ 
manded parity, for equality from her point of view would only mean a 

5 ratio in the face of a combined Anglo-American naval force. 

In such a charged international atmosphere, the conference of 1935 
seemed doomed to failure. The chief difficulty arose over the question 
whether disarmament should rest on the principle of equality of arma- 

ment „ ° r ec ^ ualit >' secur hy. Japanese demands for a so-called “upper 
limit” amounted to changing the 5-5-3 ratio to 5-5-5. Neither English- 
speaking power was willing to accede to this proposal, for it would have 
given their rival more than equality of security, which she already had in 
the China Sea and the Pacific Ocean. Thereupon Japan withdrew from 
the conference, and the system of combined quantitative and qualitative 
limitation of naval armaments ended. Although the United States pre¬ 
ferred a combination of the two methods, she was forced to the conclusion 
that qualitative even without quantitative restriction would offer distinct 
advantages, and would certainly be better than no limitation at all. Thus 
t e London Treaty of 1936 differed from its predecessors by giving more 

prominence to restrictions upon the size of ships and the caliber of their 
guns. 


By 1936 the United States and Great Britain were firmly resolved they 
should have no competitive building. Those two powers, which had main¬ 
tained an unbroken peace for over a century, were able to agree because 
their national policies coincided. On this point Simonds and Emeny write: 

If American policy envisaged the annexation of Canada or of the corridor 

semrre'of ™ ^ United L States * or « British policy contemplated the 

n the f 3 SUcb j annexation, no Anglo-American agreement 

onferrTd neh H 113 - P OSSlblc - For P^ty would have 

that CanaH u'T SUP T 0r , lty U P° n the United States ^ American waters 
that Canada would be completely cut off from British aid, while the superiority 
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Great Britain would demand for the defense of Canada would constitute a threat 
to the security of the United States. 18 

Why should Anglo-American relations have been disturbed for a decade 
over “parity,” and for what reason was that term ever applied to naval 
limitation? So far as the United States was concerned, equality with Great 
Britain was not based upon any potential danger, but was a matter of 
national pride and prestige. If parity with Great Britain required a naval 
tonnage far in excess of what our country wanted to construct and greater 
than it needed for national security, why should this nation have insisted 
upon it? Why could we not accept British superiority? On the other hand, 
what danger did Great Britain face in granting superiority in 8-inch-gun 
cruisers to the United States if the total British tonnage guaranteed the 
security of the Empire? If war between the two English-speaking coun¬ 
tries was out of the question, should one of them have worried whether the 
other built 8-inch-gun or 6-inch-gun cruisers? The answer to this question 
was complicated by the fact that Britain was most directly concerned with 
the navies of other powers. The effect of the increase of American naval 
strength on the relations of Great Britain with other states worried British 
statesmen. Although Britain might not notice what ships were constructed 
on this side of the Atlantic, other nations would; with these countries Great 
Britain was concerned. 

Furthermore, why were the two great sea powers able to agree upon 
parity in 1929? Finally, why were they firmly opposed to granting parity 
to Japan? And why did Japan insist upon it when parity meant an un¬ 
assailable supremacy in the Far East? The answers to the foregoing ques¬ 
tions are to be found in the national policies of the states concerned. The 
arguments over parity, equality, minimum requirements, “offensive” 8-inch- 
gun cruisers, submarines, etc, were simply political difficulties dressed in 
technical garb. 

The approach to disarmament based on purely technical grounds, on an 
attempt to fix a ratio of the relative military and naval strengths to be 
allotted the different states, was bound to fail because it presupposed that 
nations would still go on fighting each other. The technical justification 
of military and naval requirements rested upon the experience of past 
battles and upon the anticipation of future wars. And every nation defined 
“requirements” to suit its own particular situation. So long as the approach 
to the problem was based upon old fears and old suspicions there could 
be little hope of disarmament. No country could obtain security for itself 

18 Frank H. Simonds and Brooks Emeny, The Great Powers in World Politics, Inter¬ 
national Relations and Economic Nationalism (New York and Cincinnati: American 

Book Co., 1937), p. 606. 
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by a fixed minimum or maximum of armaments which it might create. 19 


Hence the Washington, Geneva, and London naval conferences taken 
together achieved no general limitation of armaments and thus contributed 
little to permanent peace. The Washington Treaty ensured Great Britain, 
the United States, and Japan absolute superiority in the regions of primary 
interest to each of them. Of the three powers, Japan made the greatest 
gains in security for herself, and at the same time removed all possibility 
of interference with her national policies. When, in pursuance of an 
aggressive nationalism and in total disregard of the Nine-Power Treaty to 
respect Chinese territory, that oriental power invaded Manchuria, Britain 
and America lacked the means to make an effective protest. At Washington 
they had surrendered the right to maintain adequate naval bases in the 
Far East and had agreed to a naval ratio that rendered successful inter¬ 
vention impossible. Even more disastrous for them, as subsequent events 
demonstrated, the two English-speaking nations underestimated the over¬ 
whelming significance and striking power of airplanes, and they neglected 
to prepare an adequate defense against that weapon for their treaty fleets. 

Twentieth century development of aircraft has presented the world with 
a revolutionary means of transportation, communication, and destruction. 
The invention of Wilbur and Orville Wright should have operated to 
improve the distribution of resources and to increase good-will among peo¬ 
ples. Actually, it has operated principally to make war most efficient 
and more devastating. 


epresentatives at the postwar naval conferences, however, practically 
ignored this new weapon. They argued and debated for days and weeks 
over naval ratios, parity, caliber of guns, and tonnage of ships, thinking and 
schemmg in terms of Jutland or Skagerrak. Within two decades after the 
Washington Conference, and only five years after the second London Con¬ 
ference, sea power had been shorn of much of its effectiveness when used 
without air support. In World War II the battleship had to face as an 
adversary the airplane, which had lifted “striking force into a third dimen¬ 
sion into a medium which the surface vessel cannot penetrate.” 20 In the 
battle for Crete, where there was a “clear-cut confrontation of overwhelm¬ 
ing sea power and overwhelming air power,” air power triumphed. At 
the outbreak of the Pacific war the United States was particularly deficient 
in modern land-based fighters and in carriers. In the first phase of that 
war, therefore, the Japa nese, because of their initial air superiority, won 

p. -• «* 
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one success after another in the Philippines, Malaya, the Netherlands East 
Indies, the Islands of the Pacific, Burma, and in the Bay of Bengal. 

The officials of the United States Strategic Bombing Survey were of the 
opinion that “one thousand planes in the Philippines, at least equal in per¬ 
formance to the best then available to the Japanese, including types effec¬ 
tive against shipping, well-manned, equipped and supplied, and dispersed 
on some 50 airfields, would have seriously impeded the original Japanese 
advance if knowledge of their existence had not entirely dissuaded the 
Japanese from making the attempt.” 21 

The destructive aerial blows Japan dealt Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941, put out of commission 18 vessels, 177 planes, and a large floating dry- 
dock, as well as other essential piers and dockyards. That attack crippled 
the United States Pacific air and naval forces for the first year of the war, 
and prevented them from operating to save the Philippines. The supremacy 
of the air arm was again clearly demonstrated by the fact that airplanes sank 
the Prince of Wales, the Repulse, the Haruna, and the Arizona. Naval 
experts had given assurance that the first-named vessel was unsinkable. 
Moreover, in the decisive Battle of the Bismarck Sea, March 3-5, 1943, 
United Nations’ land-based air power scored such a complete victory that 
to the Japanese it assumed the proportion of a major disaster. 

Upon entering the war, the United States was deficient not only in the 
numbers but in the quality of many of its aircraft types. We were forced 
thereafter into hasty and costly modification and technical development 
programs to raise the performance of our aircraft to acceptable standards. 
These programs could have been conducted more efficiently and econom¬ 
ically during prewar years. But, “in the actual conduct of the war we more 
quickly grasped the strategic revolution brought about by the capabilities 
of air power than did the Japanese. By the end of 1943 we had achieved 
through combat and the augmentation of our forces, such clear cut superior¬ 
ity over the Japanese in all elements of air power that eventual victory was 
assured.” 22 

Japan, more than any other ocean power, watched the growth of air 
armaments with ill-concealed alarm, and made concessions on naval ratios 
only after having prevented the further construction of naval and air bases 
within striking distance of her shores. In the conversations preliminary 
to the London Conference of 1935 Admiral Yamamoto contended that 
developments in aviation had upset the equilibrium established in the 
Pacific by the Washington Treaty, to the advantage of an atta cking fleet. 

21 United States Strategic Bombing Survey, Summary Report (Pacific War) (Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946), p. 28. no no 

22 United States Strategic Bombing Survey, Summary Report (Pacific War), pp. 28-29. 
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At this second London Conference the Japanese delegates proposed the 
abolition of what they termed the “aggressive” aircraft carrier, realizing, 
of course, its potential menace to their teeming, lightly-built cities, all of 
which were within bombing range of planes from large carriers. With 
few British and American bastions in the Far East, with Singapore and 
Pearl Harbor 3000 and 3400 miles respectively from Japan, the aircraft 
earner has served as a floating base from which planes have operated 
directly against the Japanese cities and fleet. 

The Japanese contention of the increased danger to their Empire from 
air power was certainly justifiable and their fears of modern aviation were 
realized in World War II. During that war American naval aviation in 
the Pacific won both success and distinction in its basic purpose of destroy¬ 
ing hostile air and naval forces, in amphibious warfare involving attacks 
m support of landing operations, in reconnaissance over the sea, and in 
challenging and defeating land-based planes over positions held in force 
by the Japanese. Moreover, because of its mobility and the striking power 
and long range of its weapons, the aircraft carrier proved itself a major 
and vital element of naval strength. 23 The epic Battle of the Coral Sea 
demonstrated how devastating a modern carrier could be. Within a period 
of eleven hours, on May 4, 1942, American pilots, gunners, and carrier crews 
damaged or destroyed more warships, transport, and auxiliary vessels than 
ever before had been wrecked by airplanes in a single sustained bombard¬ 
ment. Finally, the first bombs to fall on Tokyo were launched from carrier- 
based planes, while Japan’s dramatic capitulation followed the dropping 
rom the air of two small atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

his study has emphasized and reiterated that armies, navies, and air 
Meets are the most important instruments of national policy. A country’s 
armaments must, therefore, be adequate to sustain its commitments, and 
its preparedness must coincide with and be sufficient to support its foreign 
policies. To this simple and cardinal principle the United States govern¬ 
ment failed to adhere throughout the twenties and thirties and the Amer- 
ican people have paid dearly for the mistake. 

Certain of our foreign policies, namely, the maintenance of the Open 
Door and the territorial integrity and political entity of China, could not 

be f“ d b y ° Ur warshl P* and airplanes. An attempt by Great Britain 
and the United States to stabilize and protect China and to police the Orient 

sTw b ° Und C ° m c T W ‘ th Japan ’ 3 stru SM le whic h the English- 

speaking powers would find difficult to win. 

Therefore, the questions naturally arise: If our treaty fleet and bases were 
Ij^equate^toe ^ce certain of our Far Eastern police s, should not those 
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policies have been revised or abandoned? Or should we have built more 
battleships and airplanes and fortified more bases? 

Building overwhelming navies and air fleets and maintaining large 
imperial forces would not have proved a satisfactory solution of the Far 
Eastern question. Nor was conceding ships and granting security ratios 
the proper approach. The concessions that Great Britain and the United 
States should have made would have cost little and would have held no 
danger for anyone. Only two years after the Washington Conference, the 
American Congress in 1923 largely undid the work and destroyed the spirit 
created there by terminating the Gentlemen’s Agreement, and by passing 
an unwise, impolitic and dangerous” exclusion law, which for thirty 
year the United States and Japanese governments had tried to avoid. In 
1925 the United States declined Japan’s offer of a draft treaty which would 
have given American authorities complete control over Japanese immigra¬ 
tion upon a basis of reciprocity. Thus the first blow at the spirit of the 
Washington treaties was struck, not by Japan, but by the United States. 24 
Also irritating to the leading oriental power was the British Commonwealth 
policy of prohibiting immigration to Australia, New Zealand, and Canada 
to all but Caucasians. As though these acts were not sufficient, the Smoot- 

Hawley tariff of 1930 and the British imperial preference policy did further 
damage. 

Actually, what was needed in the twenties and thirties was not a series 
of disarmament conferences to palaver over such terms and questions as 
war potential, budgetary limitation versus limitation of material, displace¬ 
ment and replacement of ships, caliber of guns, parity, and naval ratios 
among nations—problems which will never be resolved permanently so 
long as primary sources of friction are not removed. Instead of carrying 
on discussions about the foregoing subjects, the states should have estab¬ 
lished a system of collective security against aggression, and then proceeded 
to the gradual removal of the causes of war, peaceful reconsideration of 
treaties which had become inapplicable, recognition of the right of defeated 
countries to equality in armaments, readjustment of distorted boundary 
lines, liberalization of immigration and tariff policies, redefinition or abro¬ 
gation of the Open Door policy, redistribution of colonial territories and 
raw materials, and reexamination and revision of imperialism. 

Military preparations are the visible signs of national passions and inter¬ 
national unrest, and so long as the utility of armaments as instruments of 
policy is not reduced, limitation will not be achieved. Disarmament, both 
by the direct method of restriction and by the indirect process of organizing 

24 See Raymond Leslie Buell, Isolated America (New York and London: A. A. 
Knopf, 1940), p. 52. 
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collective security, has failed tragically because all peoples have coveted 
national security but have envisioned different means of achieving it. The 
supreme desire of Great Britain was peace—that peace in Europe and 
throughout the world which would bring prosperity to the British Empire. 
To attain that end the United Kingdom advocated land disarmament, for 
large standing armies were not essential to her security. Moreover, they 
might disturb the peace of Europe and involve England in another Con¬ 
tinental war. Britain was determined, however, to maintain naval superior¬ 
ity in all regions vital to her. At the same time, the primary concern of 
the United States was peace and noninvolvement in European quarrels. 
Security for the homeland had long since been attained and was no grave 
problem. No population pressures disturbed the country, and self-sufficiency 
in the economic field, which removed the menace of blockade, reconciled 
the American people to the status quo. Great Britain and the United 
States, although satisfied with their territorial possessions and sincere in 
their acceptance of the world status quo, were not prepared to defend it in 
regions where their interests were not vital. France, too, desired peace, 
but peace based upon either Anglo-American guarantees of French security 
or an effective League of Nations. The Soviet Union, likewise, was ready 
to respect the status quo and the territorial integrity of other nations. Each 
of these powers was fairly satisfied with its geographic boundaries. On the 
other hand, Germany, Italy, and Japan found the status quo intolerable 

because it restricted them to limits they considered incompatible with their 
future national development. 

The post-World War I peoples were therefore divided into two classes: 

those satisfied and those dissatisfied with the status quo. The French 

British, and Americans were in the first group. They had already secured 

what they wanted, did not intend to expand further, and consequently 

believed expansion to be generally wrong. The Germans, Japanese, and 

Italians sought security through the revision of the existing frontiers; they 

intended to expand because some important principle seemed to make it 

right in their particular cases. The determination of the dissatisfied or 

renovating” states to expand endangered the peace of the world even more 

than did the imperialism of those powers of the nineteenth century which 

believed that expansion was the “white man’s burden,” the "mission 
civilisatrice,” or “manifest destiny.” 

If those national aims, principles, and policies that prevailed in the 
twenties and thirties are repeated or continued after World War II, we can¬ 
not look forward to the successful limitation of armaments. Fundamental 
wrongs and primary sources of friction between all powers-victorious and 
vanquished—must be removed. Continuous, strenuous, and united efforts 
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must be made to attain economic justice for all nations. There must be 
established a wider and more permanent system of security than that which 
permits and compels each state to determine what arms are necessary for 
its security. Fortunately, the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and China made a move in the right direction when they agreed to cooper¬ 
ate to bring about the “regulation of armaments” in the postwar world. 
Although these great powers have not pledged themselves to disarm, “inter¬ 
national cooperative action must include eventual adjustment of national 

armaments in such a manner that the rule of law cannot be successfully 
challenged.” 25 

Victory for the United Nations has not ushered in the rule of law. 
The world balance of power has been greatly tilted in favor of the “pivot 
state or heartland —the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Soviet in¬ 
fluence is expanding over the marginal lands of Eurasia. The Soviet Union 
is potentially the greatest world power. At current birth rates it will soon 
have more inhabitants than all the English-speaking countries combined. 
In a few decades the U.S.S.R. will have within its European and Asiatic 
spheres 400,000,000 peoples. And the Soviet Union is headed toward com¬ 
plete militarization. Since armaments are the visible sign of national policies 
and international friction, arms limitation in the postwar period will be 
contingent upon whether the great powers find a basis for political agree¬ 
ment. On the other hand, an Anglo-American race with the Soviet Union 
in the accumulation of arms would be ruinous. 

Whatever may be the postwar relations between the leading powers, 
it is doubtful that the United States will again limit its armaments as it 
did in the 1920’s. There have been many indications of a changed policy. 
Director of Selective Service, Major General Lewis B. Hershey, for exam¬ 
ple, expressed the views of our national government when he declared 

that “the extent to which we can exercise influence after victory to main¬ 
tain the result for which we have fought depends to a very large degree 

upon the evidence we possess that we are prepared to back with force our 

recommendations,” and proposed a system “that will provide at all times 
adequate military strength sufficient to insure the maintenance of our 
national interests at the same time we are working with other like-minded 
nations toward the creation of an effective system of general security.” 26 

In March 1944 there was created a special House Committee on Post 
War Military Policy composed of men who had had long personal contact 
with our military organization. Shortly thereafter its chairman, Repre¬ 
sentative Clifton A. Woodrum, indicated the opinion of his group when 


2b New Yorft Times , March 22, 1944, p. 12, words of Secretary Hull. 
2Q New Yorl[ Times, April 7, 1944, p. 13. 
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he said: There can be no secure peace unless we maintain, after the shoot¬ 
ing stops, an adequate military establishment.” 27 

In his biennial report made public on October 10, 1945, General George 

C. Marshall, then Chief of Staff of the United States Army, proposed a 

postwar military program that would prepare the United States for victory 

in the next war. Convinced that we avoided defeat in Warld War II largely 

through luck, he advocated one year of compulsory training to provide the 

necessary citizen soldiers. The General recommended the establishment 

without delay of a permanent peacetime military organization capable of 

putting four million trained men into the field within one year after the 
start of World War III. 

The United States entered the postwar period with an all-time command¬ 
ing lead in the three elements of sea power—battleships, merchant ships, 
and airplanes. Our two-ocean navy and our preponderant merchant marine 
make us incomparably the strongest naval power. And there is no pros¬ 
pect of any considerable reduction of this power. The chairmen of the 
Senate and House naval affairs committees—Senator David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts and Representative Carl Vinson of Georgia—on September 
1°, 1945 > introduced concurrent resolutions for the maintenance of a peace¬ 
time navy made up of 1079 combat ships and involving only a very slight 
relative reduction in strength from the unprecedented war force. They 
contemplated no reduction at all in the number of our most massive air¬ 
craft carriers, suggesting that three of these 42,000-ton craft be retained. 
They declared that our present complement of ten 11,000-ton carriers should 
be maintained. They proposed a reduction of only three in our 27,000-ton 
carriers, or 24 as against 27. Likewise, they recommended that we main¬ 
tain the present 79 escort carriers. Thus the emphasis for postwar defense 
is on carrier task forces, with an aircraft carrier fleet of 116 ships—sixteen 
times the size of that fleet at the time of Pearl Harbor. The other ships 
will include 18 battleships, all of the new tough Missouri class; 3 large 
cruisers which are almost as dangerous to the enemy as the capital ship; 

31 heavy cruisers; 48 light cruisers; 367 destroyers; 296 destroyer escorts, 
the extremely fast and maneuverable convoy duty vessels; and 200 sub¬ 
marines. In addition, there will have to be hundreds of auxiliaries—oilers, 
mine layers, patrol ships, and landing craft—to support such a combat force. 

, *7 WlU be , the S reatest Peacetime aggregation in history; it will be 

fewer combat vessels than th e mighty war armada. 28 On January 
13, 1946 the United States Navy revealed that it will operate seven active 
postwar fleets. The 1079 c ombatant ships—319 in active service, 73 in ready 

27 Army and Navy Journal, April 1, 1944, p. 919. 

2 *New Yor\ Times, September 30, 1945, pp. 1, 3. 
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reserve, and 687 in laid-up status—will be divided among three fleets in 

the Atlantic, three in the Pacific, and one in the Mediterranean and Euro¬ 
pean waters. 29 

This enormous aggregation of sea power, valued at $18,000,000,000, is 
already obsolete and inadequate for future wars. American naval experts 
for twenty-five years after World War I thought in terms of fighting the 
Japanese fleet. The present United States Navy was largely built with that 
purpose in mind. But the Japanese fleet is gone. Gone also are sea battles 
in the old classical sense. We are now preparing to spend millions on the 
navy of the future, which will take the shape of an atomic force for blasting 
cities and land bases rather than for opposing enemy fleets. Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy W. John Kenney predicts that future ships of the 
fleet will go into action so “buttoned up” against atomic radiation that not 
a man will be in sight. 

The United States Navy Department already has set up three special 
sections of the Bureau of Ships to deal with atomic power. 30 These are: 
(1) the Radiological Safety Section, to devise means of protecting crews 
from atomic explosions and from radiological ship contamination resulting 
therefrom; (2) the Atomic Warfare Defense Section, to investigate protec¬ 
tion of ships against atomic weapons, to increase their resistance to damage 
by such weapons, and to continue studies of the results of Operation Cross¬ 
roads in order that these may be applied, as warranted, in ship design; 
(3) the Nuclear Power Section, to be responsible for all matters connected 
with possible future application of nuclear power to ship propulsion, and 
with the shielding of personnel from radioactivity resulting from the opera¬ 
tion of nuclear power plants, in conjunction with the Radiological Safety 
Section. 

The battleship may vanish in favor of a guided-missile ship, strongly 
armored for taking heavy punishment, which can move up io foreign coasts 
and pound inland cities and industrial centers with huge rockets. Cruisers 
may be superseded by fast raiders which can bombard coastal installations 
with rockets. The carrier may give way to speedy interceptor ships bearing 
pilotless aircraft which can knock down enemy-guided missiles aimed at 
the United States. An “attack-killer” destroyer type, with terrific fire 
power and loaded with antisubmarine devices, is expected to supersede 
today’s destroyers. Submarines are expected to take on new functions in 
scouting, atomic weapon launching, and carrying cargo. The navy has 
announced plans to use undersea craft for cargo, troops, and reconnaissance 

29 Washington Post, January 14, 1946, p. 2. 

"United States Navy Department, Press Release, May 7, 1947; New Yor\ Times, 
May 7, 1947, p. 2; Washington Star, May 7, 1947, p. 20. 
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missions in Arctic waters, and on May 6, 1947, the Senate completed Con¬ 
gressional action on a bill to permit the navy to spend $30,000,000 on two 
experimental submarines. 

Vice-Admiral Emory S. Land, Maritime Commission Chairman and 

War Shipping Administrator, insists that a merchant fleet of 17,000,000 

tons is essential to the nation’s military security, while Captain Granville 

Conway, Deputy Administrator of the War Shipping Administration, 

advocates keeping a defense reserve of about 20,000,000 tons as “our ace 

in the hole. In April 1945 ships flying the American flag totaled about 

two thirds of the world’s merchant fleet. The problem of either maintaining 

or limiting this strength will become inextricably interwoven with the 

convertibility of merchant ships into cruisers, transport ships, and aircraft 

carriers. Any attempt to restrict the American merchant marine and, 

therefore, to check this country’s lead in international commerce will neces¬ 
sarily be opposed by many. 

American naval and air strategists are convinced that whoever controls 
the main strategic postwar air bases, together with the technical facilities 
to keep them manned, will unquestionably be the world’s strongest power. 
For this reason some people insist that American control of the western 
Atlantic and the entire Pacific is essential to our security. On August 18, 
1945, a House Naval Affairs subcommittee headed by Representative Ed¬ 
ouard V. M. Izac, Democrat of California, recommended that the United 
States claim full title” to Pacific bases, fleet anchorages, and aircraft land 
bases throughout the Pacific. The subcommittee justified such a recommen- 
datwn by stating that we “have restored peace to the Pacific almost single- 
handedly and, if we are to be charged with the responsibility of maintaining 
that peace, we must be given the authority and the means by which to 
maintain the peace.” 31 Many of the islands which, according to the com- 
mmee ‘must” be taken over by the United States are held outright or 
controlled by Great Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, Portugal, 
Chfle or the Netherlands. However, the army and navy and the Joint 
Chie s of Staff recommended that the Marianas and the Marshall, the 
aroline, and the Palau island groups should be retained by the United 
States under complete United States sovereignty. The service chiefs were 
w.l mg that the Ryukyus, including Okinawa, and the Izu, Bonin, and 
olcanic groups, including I wo, should be placed under a United Nations 
trusteeship with the United States as the sole administering trustee. As time 
passes, the tendency seems to be that the United States wants sovereignty 
over more and more Pacific islands-even a greater number than we plan- 
—- to re tain in August 1945, or at th e end of that year. Plans have been 
3i New York Times, August 19, 1945, sec. 1, p. H. - 
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elaborated in American military circles for a system of air bases in every 
part of the world. These projects go considerably beyond merely keeping 
bases acquired in wartime. They are designed to form new strategic areas 
under the military control of the United States. In May 1946 our govern¬ 
ment indicated to Great Britain that we would like to secure outright 
ownership of Christmas and Funafuti islands, which are small British 
colonies, and Canton, which is, in effect, an Anglo-American condominium. 
The British government, while unwilling to relinquish sovereignty over 
these islands, was ready to give the United States bases on them. 32 The 
invention of the atomic bomb has served to increase rather than to diminish 
the determination of naval and air experts to retain control of much of the 
Pacific area and of bases in the Atlantic and the Caribbean. 

In the field of air armaments we are in a position of unquestioned 
superiority superiority in the actual numbers of bombers and in the 
capacity to manufacture bombers and large transport planes. The develop¬ 
ments of the air-power age in bridging space, diminishing distance, and 
destroying humanity have made some Americans anxious that the United 
States maintain permanent air superiority. Authorities on air power main¬ 
tain that no activity having to do with aviation in any form can be con¬ 
sidered as being completely independent of national security. Hence 
civil aviation must be encouraged both internally and internationally, and 
all arrangements, plans, agreements, and operations should be carried out 
with regard to their military implications. Since military air power de¬ 
pends for its existence upon the aviation industry and the airmindedness 
of the nation, experts argue that the air force must promote the development 
of American civil air power, both commercial and private. General Henry 
H. Arnold reasons that “in view of the national security responsibilities of 
the Air Force, and considering the adaptability of civil aviation facilities to 
military uses, it is in the national interest for the Air Force to have a voice 
in civil air matters.” 33 Military air power—or air force—is not composed 
alone of the war-making components of aviation; it is dependent upon the 
air potential provided by industry. In General Arnold’s words: “It is the 
total aviation activity—civilian and military, commercial and private, poten¬ 
tial as well as existing.” “Air Power includes a nation’s ability to deliver 
cargo, people, destructive missiles and war-making potential through the 
air to a desired destination to accomplish a desired purpose.” 34 The General 

Z2 New Yor\ Times, February 3. 1946, pp. 1, 25; ibid., May 12, 1946, sec. 1, pp. 1, 25; 
the Newspaper PM, May 14, 1946, p. 6. 

33 H. H. Arnold, Third Report of the Commanding General of the Army Air Forces 
to the Secretary of War (Baltimore, November 12, 1945), p. 70. 

bid., p. 61. 
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is of the opinion that new weapons and new developments, including the 

use of atomic energy, have not basically altered this principle of modern 

warfare. Atomic energy has made air power all-important, for air power 

provides not only the best present means of striking an enemy with atomic 

bombs, but also the best available protection against the misuse of atomic 
explosives. 

The interim program of the Army Air Forces calls for 3350 bombers, 
2000 fighters, 2600 other first-line aircraft, and 400,000 men. 35 In his Third 
Report to the Secretary of War, General Arnold recommended that we 
(1) maintain a striking air arm in being; (2) keep the AAF and the avia¬ 
tion industry able to expand harmoniously as well as rapidly; (3) maintain 
well-equipped overseas bases; (4) support an alert and aggressive system 
of commercial air transportation— one of the foundations of American air 
power; (5) remember that it is the team of the army, navy, and air forces 
working in close cooperation that gives strength to our armed services in 
peace or war; (6) make available to the United Nations Organization, in 
accordance with the provisions of its Charter, adequate and effective air 
orce contingents for possible use by the Security Council in maintaing inter¬ 
national peace and security; (7) promote scientific research and develop- 
ment, and maintain a close contact with industry. 30 

Other individuals outside the Army Air Forces have insisted on Amer¬ 
ican supremacy in the air. Joseph W. Martin, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, is convinced that “America must rule the air.” 37 Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick, editor and publisher of the Chicago Tribune, 
insists that “we should retain air bases and radio stations wherever 
we have built them.” The president of Transcontinental and Western 
Airlines, Jack Frye, has proposed that the United States blanket the globe 
with millions of airplanes, convertible for war purposes, which would 
guarantee permanent security to the American people because no nation 
or group of nations would dare attack us. Frye recommends the following: 


^ com P act > hard-hitting, specialized military aviation branch equipped to 
utilize the most advanced offensive means that can be developed. 

cari^'in^H ° f f S 7 eral C hUndred trans P° rt Pl a n« ranging from feeder-line planes 
S tons m 6 t0 tCn t0m UP t0 mammoth ships carrying possibly 

conversion^fnr 1 SeV " al P nva , tel y “d and operated aircraft capable of 

conversmn for use as aerial infantry. These planes would ha ve cruising ranges 

D.c! F Ma U y r 20, r £6. ed * ** by Headquarters . Army Air Forces, Washington, 

30 Arnold Third Report , p. 62. 


31 New Yor{ Times, January 24, 1943, sec. 1, p. 39 
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°f 4,000 to 6,000 miles, carrying two men and the equipment of the present .50 
caliber machine gun, ammunition and a 250-pound bomb. 38 

The above statements indicate a trend of opinion which bodes no good 
for disarmament—which, indeed, portends a tremendous armament race. 

Thus Americans, in official and unofficial positions, speak of maintaining 
in the postwar world a force adequate to secure our national interests. The 
size of this force must, therefore, depend upon the nature and extent of 
American national interests. If in the future our foreign policies are dy¬ 
namic and our vital interests global, we must expect our national armaments 
to be sufficient to support our foreign policies. However, with each great 
power determined to maintain an armed force sufficient to secure its 
national ’ and “vital” interests, the armament race will still be on. 

The political implications of air power, its bearing on such questions as 
frontiers, national sovereignty, and vital interests, are only dimly appre¬ 
hended. Consequently, the sharing or the division of the world com¬ 
mercial air routes will constitute a delicate and serious international problem. 
In the aeronautical world the strategic air commerce zones are the North 
Atlantic area, the Dakar-Natal area, the Caribbean, the North Pacific, the 
Japan—Singapore—northern-Australia area, and the Mediterranean. It is 
obvious that the United States is vitally interested in the first four of these 
routes and concerned with the fifth—the zone from Japan to northern 
Australia. But it is also obvious that the members of the British Common¬ 
wealth-Empire are vitally interested in almost all these routes. Moreover, 
the strategic location of the U.S.S.R. and her control of the major sector of 
the Arctic coastline have to be given serious consideration in any inter¬ 
national aviation agreement. 09 The Russians have already made much use 
of their Arctic sea and air lines. The refusal of the Soviet Union to par¬ 
ticipate in the International Civil Aviation Conference at Chicago indicated 
that she did not want to accord flying rights in her country to foreign 
powers. With her vast expanse, Russia will be busy for many years in 
covering her own territory and in flying to her many neighbors; therefore, 
she was not particularly interested in reciprocal flying rights. 40 In addition, 
Canada’s geographical position in a period of aerial navigation is significant, 
for the shortest international routes from the United States to Europe and 
Asia—the great circle routes—pass over Canadian territory. Iceland also 
lies athwart the short North Atlantic air route. Future development of 
long-range airplanes may reduce this factor, however, to comparatively 
minor proportions. _ 

38 New Yor\ Times, January 10, 1943, sec. 1, p. 7. 

39 The USRR controls 140, Canada 65, and the United States 40 degrees of Arctic 
Circle longitude. 

40 Sidney B. Fay, “Civil AviaUon After the War,” Current History , January 1945, p. 10. 
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We are now passing through a technological revolution in science and 
in the art of war. The second half of the twentieth century is destined to 
be an aerial period with further improvements in the aerodynamics of 
high-speed flying, in jet propulsion, in ballistics, in synthetic fuels, and in 
electronic control which will enable unmanned devices to transport means 
of destruction to targets at distances up to many thousands of miles. World 
War II evolved six distinct methods of utilizing atmospheric oxygen for 
propulsion: motorjet, turboprop, turbofan, turbojet, ramjet, and pulsojet. 
“These new and strange sounding words will be familiar ones in our speech 
in the near future, warns General Arnold, “and right now they carry more 
meaning for Americans than any other words I know.” 41 

Scientists have harnessed the basic power of the universe and placed in 
American hands an overwhelmingly powerful explosive which is far from 
completely perfected. It is inevitable that other nations will make advances 
in nuclear physics and radiation chemistry, for the fission of uranium may 
be only the first step in the development of atomic power. It is reported 
that Soviet scientists knew the secret of the atom bomb in early 1945, for 
in March of that year news of the discovery “was published in a Russian 
scientific paper for private distribution.” 42 In January 1946 it was alleged 
that Russian scientists already had tested a “Russian atom bomb” which 
was about as large as a tennis ball and had a horizontal pulverization range 
of fifty-three miles and a vertical lift of more than six and two tenths miles. 
The temperature generated by this purported bomb “was in the neighbor¬ 
hood of several million degrees centigrade.” 43 The future possibilities of 
atomic “explosives are appalling, and their effects on future wars and inter¬ 
national affairs are of fundamental importance.” 44 Contemporary scientists 
have made possible the total destruction of the machine society with all the 
progress that it represents. Today a great power faces annihilation with as 
much anxiety as does a small state. Today no power can be saved by its iso¬ 
lated position or remoteness from a powder keg; by its industrial potential— 
the capacity to prepare for war; by its defense in depth or extensive terrain 
which permits the selling of space to gain time. These advantages of the 
preatomic age no longer exist. Today there is no isolated location, no 
remoteness, no defense in depth, for there is no space, no industrial plant 
that cannot be reached and destroyed by the enemy. Tomorrow time will 
be measured in the twinkle of an eye. Stratospheric projectiles and jet- 
propelled superbombers carrying atomic bombs at supersonic speeds will 

41 Arnold, Third Report, p. 68. 

42 Sunday Pictorial (London), September 23, 1945, p. 1. 

^Washington Post, January 8, 1946, p. 1. 

44 Smyth, General Account, p. xiii-2. 
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become the competitive weapon of prearmed nations against which there 
is no defense, except to use them first. Therefore, we argue that our secu¬ 
rity lies in keeping our research going, regardless of cost and effort, so that 
we can maintain the lead and stay ahead of the world in the development of 
atomic energy. Thus a competition in a new and awesome field threatens 
to supersede the old race in armaments. 
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